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FOREWORD 

This  volume  provides  information  on  the  food  of  village  and  city 
families.  In  addition  to  data  on  expenditures  for  food  and  amounts 
consumed  by  families  in  140  villages  and  20  small  cities,  it  presents  an 
analysis  of  the  nutritive  value  of  diets  of  families  keeping  food  records 
in  all  of  the  nonfarm  communities — villages,  small  cities,  middle-si^* 
cities,  large  cities,  and  metropolitan  areas — that  were  surveyed  in  the 
study  of  consumer  purchases,  whether  the  field  work  was  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Another  report  deals  with  the  food  of  farm  families.  Still 
other  publications  present  facts  on  family  income,  patterns  of  family 
consumption,  and  expenditures  for  other  major  budget  categories, 
such  as  clothing,  automobile,  and  medical  care  (see  p.  256). 

The  study  of  consumer  purchases  was  undertaken  to  provide  com- 
prehensive data  on  the  consumption  of  American  families  at  different 
income  levels.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  Plans 
for  the  study  were  formulated  by  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  the  two  operating  bureaus,  with  the  advice  of  the  two  other 
cooperating  agencies.  The  project  was  financed  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration. 

The  study  was  administered  under  the  guidance  of  a  steering 
committee  composed  of  Stuart  A.  Rice,  chairman,  representing  the 
Work  Projects  Administration;  Louise  Stanley,  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics;  Isador  Lubin,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Gardiner  C. 
Means,  National  Resources  Planning  Board;  and  Morris  A.  Copeland, 
Central  Statistical  Board.  Details  of  administration  were  formulated 
and  procedures  were  coordinated  by  a  technical  subcommittee  on 
which  each  of  the  five  agencies  had  representation.  Membership  was 
as  follows:  Hildegarde  Kneeland,  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  chairman;  Day  Monroe,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Faith 
M.  Williams,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Milton  Forster,  Work 
Projects  Administration;  and  Samuel  J.  Dennis  and  W.  M.  Hoad, 
Central  Statistical  Board. 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Economics  Division 
assisted  the  authors  in  the  preparation  of  this  report:  Callie  Mae 
Coons,  Dorothy  S.  Brady,  Jana  Glenn,  Orrea  Pye,  Kathryn  Cronister, 
and  Margaret  Perry.  Special  help  on  tabulation  plans  was  given  by 
Elizabeth  Phelps  and  Karl  Benson.  Assistance  in  the  supervision  of 
statistical  work  was  given  by  William  Weinfeld,  Sarah  Hallock,  Don 
Heiser,  and  Margery  Gray. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Food  consumption  is  a  subject  of  universal  and  perennial  interest. 
About  half  of  the  income  of  families  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  income 
scale  goes  for  food.  Even  those  in  the  highest  third  put  more  than  a 
fifth  of  their  incomes  into  this  item  of  the  budget.  The  way  food 
money  is  spent,  the  choices  that  families  make,  is  of  much  concern 
to  all  interested  in  human  welfare;  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
dietary  adequacy  and  health.  Producers  also  have  an  interest  in  the 
volume  and  kind  of  food  eaten  by  the  population.  Such  facts  bear 
directly  on  the  activities  and  incomes  of  farmers,  workers  in  food  in- 
dustries, and  persons  engaged  in  transportation  and  other  distributive 
services. 

Information  regarding  the  diets  of  families  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  was  obtained  as  part  of  the  1935-36  study  of  con- 
sumer purchases.  This  report,  one  in  a  series  for  that  study  as  a  whole, 
considers  the  relationships  between  income  and  family  composition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  money  value  of  food  and  the  quantities  con- 
sumed of  different  types  of  food,  on  the  other,  among  families  in  140 
villages  and  20  small  cities.  Another  report  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  (U.  S.  Bur.  Labor  Statis.  Bui.  648,  Tech.  Ser.  Vol. 
II,  Food)  presents  comparable  tabular  data  for  families  living  in  9 
small  cities,  14  middle-sized  cities,  6  large  cities,  and  2  metropolitan 
areas.  The  present  volume  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  affords 
information  also  on  the  nutritive  value  and  adequacy  of  diets  of  fami- 
lies living  in  villages  and  in  cities  of  differing  size — small,  middle-sized, 
and  large.  (The  data  from  large  and  middle-sized  cities  and  from  10 
of  the  29  small  cities  are  from  food  records  collected  in  the  field  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  kindly  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  for  editing,  tabulation,  and  analysis.)  Informa- 
tion on  food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  of  farm  families  may  be 
found  in  another  report  of  this  series  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Misc.  Pub. 
405,  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Farm  Series). 

All  of  the  families  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  study  of  consumer 
purchases  included  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born.  Only 
white  families  were  studied  except  in  the  Southeast,  and  in  New  York 
City  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  a  separate  study  of  Negroes  also  was 
made.  Only  those  families  were  included  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  had  been  married  at  least  a  year  and  had  kept  house  in  the  com- 
munity studied  for  at  least  9  months  of  the  report  year.  None  had 
had  the  equivalent  of  more  than  one  roomer  and/or  boarder  for  52 
weeks  of  the  report  year,  and  none  had  received  relief  during  that 
period. 

The  eligibility  requirements  just  mentioned,  and  others,  minor  in 
character,  served  to  eliminate  from  this  study  relatively  more  of  the 
families  with  low  incomes  in  each  community  than  of  those  in  the  high- 
er income  classes.  Common  observation  and  special  studies  of  the 
excluded  groups  indicate  that  the  groups  studied — the  native-white, 
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unbroken,  nonrelief  families — generally  are  in  better  circumstances 
than  those  omitted  from  the  study — the  foreign-born  and  the  broken 
families,  those  receiving  relief,  the  one-person  families,  the  very 
large  families,  and  Negro  families  (included  in  the  Southeast).  The 
differences  between  the  groups  studied  and  the  total  population  should 
be  recognized  in  using  the  expenditure  and  consumption  data  of  this 
volume.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Applicability  of  Data  from 
the  Consumption  Sample.) 

The  villages  and  small  cities  included  in  the  study  are  situated  in 
five  broad  geographic  regions — -the  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central,  the  Plains  and  Mountain,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Southeast.1  Within  these  regions  the  villages  chosen  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  counties  selected  for  the  study  of  farm  families.  They 
are  located  either  in  the  same  or  in  nearby  counties  where  agricultural 
conditions  were  similar.  Each  group  of  small  cities  selected  was 
chosen  to  be  representative  of  some  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  area ;  for  example,  the  group  might  include  one  with  a  State 
university  or  college ;  one  that  was  an  important  marketing  center  for 
an  agricultural  area ;  and  one  that  was  an  active  industrial  city.  Eco- 
nomic activities,  cultural  patterns,  proportion  of  native-white  fam- 
ilies in  the  population,  and  relationship  to  other  cities  within  the  region 
were  among  the  factors  considered  in  selecting  specific  cities  for  this 
study.  Figure  1  shows  the  geographic  location  of  the  communities 
surveyed  in  this  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  report  on  food  is  based  on  the  following  information  obtained 
by  interviewing  the  families: 

1.  Expenditures  for  food  to  be  prepared  and  served  at  home;  ex- 
penditures for  food  and  meals  eaten  away  from  home ;  the  money  value 
of  food  that  was  home-produced  or  received  as  gift  or  pay;  the  quan- 
tities of  different  types  of  foods  that  were  canned  at  home,  and  whether 
half  or  more  of  the  various  products  thus  canned  were  home-produced. 
These  data,  pertaining  to  some  12-month  period  in  1935-36,  were 
summarized  in  6  analysis  units  for  village  families  and  in  o  units  for 
small-city  families.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Analysis  Units 
for  Food  Data.) 

2.  The  quantity  and  money  value  of  different  classes  and  articles 
of  food  consumed  at  home  by  the  household  during  a  7-day  period 
sometime  in  1936  or  1937.  These  data  were  obtained  from  the  fam- 
ilies giving  information  on  expenditures  for  food  who  were  also  willing 
and  able  to  keep  the  necessary  records  or  to  estimate  the  approximate 
quantities  of  food  consumed. 

The  figures  on  quantity  and  money  value  of  groups  of  food  consumed 
in  a  week  afforded  by  one  of  the  supplementary  schedules — the  food- 
estimate  schedule  or  so-called  check  list — were  summarized  for  vil- 
lages and  small  cities  separately  in  four  analysis  units  each.  One  unit 
included  families  in  the  North — in  villages  of  the  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions  or  in  small  cities  of  the 
North  Central  region;  a  second,  families  in  the  West — the  Plains  and 
Mountain  and  the  Pacific  regions;  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  unit 
included,  respectively,  white  and  Negro  families  in  the  Southeast.    In 

1  Some  of  these  regions  do  not  correspond  to  the  census  classification,  and  hence  have  been  given  dis- 
tinctive names,  as  Southeast  or  Plains  and  Mountain.  Even  when  the  names  are  identical,  as  New  Eng- 
land, not  all  cf  the  States  listed  by  the  census  were  included  in  this  study.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal, 
Communities  and  Population  Groups  Included  in  the  Sample. 
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presenting  the  details  of  consumption,  food  item  by  food  item,  the 
analysis  units  of  the  North  and  West  were  combined  into  single  units — ■ 
one  for  villages  and  one  for  small  cities. 

Figures  derived  from  the  7-day  records  of  household  food  consump- 
tion were  summarized  by  level  of  money  value  of  food  for  several 
regional-urbanization-color  groups.  The  quantities  of  food  consumed 
by  each  group  are  given  for  major  classes  of  food,  and  the  nutritive 
value  of  diets  is  presented  in  terms  of  food  energy,  protein,  three  min- 
eral elements,  and  four  vitamins. 

The  communities  grouped  together  in  the  analysis  of  data  from  the 
three  schedules  (expenditure  schedule,  food-estimate  schedule  or  check 
list,  and  food  record)  are  shown  in  table  51  in  the  Methodology  and 
Appraisal.  It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  data  from  all  types  of 
schedules  are  presented  for  village  and  small-city  families,  data  from 
food  records  are  shown  also  for  families  living  in  middle-sized  and  in 
large  cities. 


SECTION  I.  SUMMARY 

The  food  of  nonrelief  families  in  villages  and  small  cities  accounted 
for  about  a  third  of  the  money  value  of  their  living.  Most  of  this 
sum  represented  expenditures  for  food  to  be  prepared  at  home;  not 
much  food  was  home-produced  or  received  as  gift  or  pay;  and  but 
little  money  was  spent  for  meals  in  restaurants,  lunches  at  work  or 
school,  or  meals  while  traveling  or  on  vacation. 

Food  of  Native- White  Families  in  Villages  and  Cities 

Money  Value  of  All  Food 

The  relationship  between  money  value  of  food  and  income  may  be 
illustrated  by  figures  from  connnunities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  region.  As  income  rose,  the  money  value  of  food  in- 
creased fairly  steadily.  In  the  income  class  S250-S499  in  villages, 
the  average  value  of  the  food  of  families  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife  oidvVas  S183;  in  the  class  S1.000-S1.249,  $335;  and  in  the 
class  S2.500-S2.999,  S45S.  In  small  cities  the  corresponding  figures 
for  families  of  husband  and  wife  were  consistently  higher — $204, 
$364,  and  $506.  Although  the  more  well-to-do  families  in  both 
types  of  community  had  food  that  was  appreciably  higher  in  money 
value  than  that  of  the  less  prosperous,  the  proportion  of  money 
expenditures  for  current  living  that  was  absorbed  by  food  purchases 
decreased  with  income.  Village  families  consisting  only  of  husband 
and  wife  spent  42  percent  of  their  money  for  living  for  food  when 
incomes  were  in  the  class  S250-S499  but  onlv  22  percent  when  incomes 
were  in  the  class  S2.500-S2.999. 

The  average  value  of  food  in  every  income  class  increased  with 
size  of  family.  Thus  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  re- 
gion, village  families  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  no  others  with 
incomes  in  the  class  S1.000-S1,249  had  food  valued  at  $335  for  the 
year;  families  of  husband,  wife,  and  two  children  under  16  years,  at 
$415;  and  families  of  husband,  wife,  and  three  or  four  children  under 
16  years,  at  $463.  The  increases  from  one  family-type  group  to 
another  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  larger  families  at  so  costly 
a  diet  level  as  that  maintained  by  families  consisting  only  of  husband 
and  wife.  Much  higher  incomes  are  needed  by  large  families  to  main- 
tain dietary  levels  comparable  to  those  of  small  families,  as  is  shown 
when  comparisons  are  made  on  a  food-expenditure-unit  basis.  (See 
Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.)  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  region,  for  example,  village  families  of  two— husband 
and  wife — with  incomes  in  the  class  $500-749  had  food  valued  at  an 
average  of  10.7  cents  per  expenditure  unit-meal.  Food  of  equally 
high  value  per  unit-meal  was  had  by  families  of  four — husband,  wife, 
and  two  children  under  16 — only  when  incomes  reached  or  exceeded 
the  income  class  $1.000-$1,249;  and  by  families  of  five  or  six  persons. 
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not  until  the  income  class  $1,750-$  1,999  was  achieved.     These  facts 
are  shown  for  three  family-type  groups  in  figure  2. 

The  money  value  of  the  family  food  supply  appears  to  be  much 
more  related  to  income  and  family  size  than  to  family  occupation. 
Only  among  families  of  two  persons — husband  and  wife — did  there 
seem  to  be  an  occupational  difference.  The  food  of  wage  earners 
tended  to  be  of  slightly  higher  money  value  than  that  of  other  occupa- 
tional groups  in  the  same  income  classes.  In  part  this  difference 
may  have  been  due  to  the  workers'  higher  food-energy  requirements 
and  in  part,  to  differing  living  standards. 
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Figure  2. —  Money  value  of  food:  Average  value  of  food  per  family  and  per  unit- 
meal  for  families  of  specified  types,  by  income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-36.  (Family  type  1  consists  of  husband 
and  wife  only;  type  3,  of  husband,  wife,  and  2  children  under  16  years  of  age; 
type  5,  of  husband,  wife,  1  child  under  16  years,  1  person  16  or  older,  and  1  or 
2  others.) 

The  amounts  of  food  received  without  direct  expenditure  were 
more  closely  related  to  size  of  community,  family  type,  and  region 
than  to  income.  Village  families  generally  produced  more  food  for 
household  use  than  those  living  in  small  cities  in  the  same  region. 
The  larger  families  with  their  greater  food  needs,  especially  those 
with  a  member  16  years  or  older  in  addition  to  husband  and  wife, 
raised  more  food  at  home  than  families  of  husband  and  wife  only,  or 
husband  and  wife  with  1  or  2  young  children.  Home-produced  food 
contributed  markedly  more  to  the  table  of  village  families  in  the 
Southeast  than  in  other  regions. 

Some  regional  differences  were  found  in  the  level  of  money  expendi- 
tures for  food.  In  villages,  New  England  families  led  with  higher 
expenditures  for  food  than  were  made  by  families  of  comparable 
type  and  income  in  other  regions  studied;  Pacific  families  followed 
next;  and  families  in  the  Southeast  generally  spent  least  for  food. 
However,  because  home  food  production  programs  were  more  exten- 
sive in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere,  it  was  only  in  the  lower  income 
classes  that  families  in  villages  of  the  Southeast  stood  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  list  in  total  money  value  of  food — i.  e.,  purchases  plus  value 
of  food  received  without  direct  money  outlays.  In  small  cities, 
expenditures  for  food  tended  to  be  lower  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain 
region  than  elsewhere  on  a  family  basis,  although  on  a  food-expendi- 
ture-unit basis  they  were  equally  low  in  the  Southeast,  where  the 
average  size  of  family  was  larger. 

Expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  were  relatively  low  both  in 
villages  and  in  small  cities.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  city  family 
would  have  somewhat  larger  outlays  for  lunches  at  work  or  school, 
but  in  no  region  were  there  distinct  differences  between  villages  and 
small  cities  in  the  amounts  so  spent.  Average  expenditures  for  food 
away  from  home  by  families  with  incomes  under  $500  were  seven 
dollars  or  less  a  year;  at  the  relatively  high  income  level  $2,500-$2,999, 
expenditures  were  between  $51  and  $105  in  the  region  studied.  Meals 
away  from  home  accounted  for  most  of  these  sums,  except  in  the 
Southeast  where  expenditures  for  between-meal  food  and  drink  were 
relatively  large.  As  would  be  expected,  the  burden  of  expenditures 
for  board  at  school  fell  on  the  families  with  children  of  high  school 
and  college  age.  Such  expenditures  were  incurred  by  relatively  more 
families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  and  over  than  by  those  with  lower 
incomes,  and  by  relatively  more  families  in  villages  and  small  cities 
of  the  Southeast,  in  villages  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region,  and 
in  small  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  in  other  communities 
studied. 

Quantities  Consumed  of  Major  Food  Groups 

Two  groups  of  food — vegetables  and  fruit,  and  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish — competed  for  first  place  in  the  share  of  the  expenditures  for  food 
eaten  at  home  by  village  and  small-city  households  in  each  of  three 
broad  regional  groups.  At  each  income  level  these  food  groups  each 
took,  as  a  rule,  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  food  money.  Milk, 
cheese,  and  cream  taken  together  and  grain  products  accounted  for 
the  next  largest  shares,  about  a  sixth  each.  As  income  rose,  a  de- 
creasing proportion  was  spent  for  grain  products  and  fats,  and  a 
decreasing  or  unchanging  proportion  for  sugars;  in  most  analysis 
units,  the  relative  expenditures  for  dairy  products  and  meat  increased. 

Food-spending  patterns  differed  but  slightly  with  size  or  com- 
position of  family.  Greater  differences  in  the  budgeting  of  food  money 
than  now  exist  among  income  classes  and  family-type  groups  would 
be  necessary  if  families  were  to  obtain  the  best  returns  in  food  value  for 
their  expenditures. 

Income  and  family  type  affected  the  level  of  consumption  of  some 
food  groups  more  than  others.  Generally  as  incomes  rose,  the  greatest 
increases  in  per  capita  consumption  were  found  in  fresh  fruit,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  in  meat, poultry,  and  fish;  the  smallest  increases,  if 
not  a  decline,  were  found  in  grain  products  and  potatoes.  For  ex- 
ample, among  families  of  husband,  wife,  and  one  or  two  children  under 
16  years  in  villages  of  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  regions,  the  average  consumption  of  fresh  fruit  was  1.8 
pounds  per  person  per  week  in  the  income  class  $500-$999 ;  2.2  pounds 
in  the  class  $1,000-$1,499;  3.1  pounds  in  the  class  $1,500-$1,999;  and 
3.4  pounds  in  the  class  $2,000-82,999.  Corresponding  figures  for 
potatoes  were  3.6;  3.3;  3.1;  and  3.0  pounds,  respectively,  in  the  four 
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income  classes.  As  family  size  increased  at  a  given  income  level  the 
change  in  the  consumption  pattern  was  the  reverse  of  that  found  for 
families  of  similar  composition  with  income  increases.  The  per 
capita  consumption  of  families  consisting  only  of  husband  and  wife 
was  most  closely  approximated  by  that  of  families  of  other  types  with 
respect  to  grain  products  and  potatoes,  and  least  closely,  with  respect 
to  fresh  fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  and  meat. 

Eggs,  dairy  products,  succulent  vegetables,  and  fruit  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  dietary  adequacy.  These  food  groups 
tend  to  provide  families  with  most  of  the  calcium,  the  vitamin  A  value, 
the  ascorbic  acid,  and  the  riboflavin  of  their  diets,  as  well  as  with  a 
large  share  of  the  high-quality  protein.  It  is  in  these  nutrients  that 
diets  often  are  relatively  deficient;  the  foods  supplying  them,  there- 
fore, are  often  called  protective  foods. 

Some  of  the  regional  similarities  and  differences  noted  in  the  con- 
sumption of  protective  foods  are  as  follows:  Egg  consumption  per 
capita  varied  little  from  the  North  (the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions)  to  the  West  (the  Plains  and 
Mountain  and  the  Pacific  regions)  to  the  Southeast,  or  from  village 
to  small  city,  in  the  summer  months  of  1936.  About  a  half  dozen 
eggs  per  person  per  week,  or  somewhat  fewer,  were  consumed  by 
families  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499.  Milk  consumption  tended 
to  be  lower  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere.  In  the  income  class 
$1,000-$1,499  the  average  quantity  consumed  was  about  a  pint  per 
person  per  day  in  the  North  and  West  and  a  little  less  than  a  pint  in 
the  Southeast.  Average  consumption  of  milk  was  somewhat  less  in 
small  cities  than  in  villages  of  the  Southeast.  More  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  other  than  potatoes  were  used  in  the  Southeast  and  in  the 
West  than  in  the  North.  Although  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
supplemented  with  canned  and  dried  products  at  every  season,  the 
latter  were  used  in  small  proportions  in  summer  months.  Home 
canning  was  practiced  by  half  to  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  white 
families  included  in  the  consumption  sample,  in  both  villages  and 
small  cities.  In  most  communities  families  canned  more  fruit  than 
vegetables. 

The  level  of  consumption  of  the  cheap  energy-yielding  foods  derived 
from  plant  sources — especially  grain  products  and  potatoes — and  the 
choices  made  within  these  groups  followed  typical  regional  patterns 
both  in  villages  and  cities.  A  few  may  be  noted.  In  the  Southeast, 
the  average  consumption  of  grain  products  was  nearly  twice  as  high 
as  in  the  North  and  West,  and  a  smaller  proportion  was  purchased 
as  baked  goods.  Of  the  total  bread  purchased,  less  than  a  tenth  was 
made  in  part  or  entirely  from  whole-wheat  or  rye  flours  in  the  South- 
east; in  the  North  and  West  the  proportion  was  about  one-eighth  in 
the  villages  and  about  one-fifth  in  the  small  cities  studied.  Potato 
consumption  was  highest  in  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  regions,  averaging  during  the  summer  months,  3 
pounds  per  person  per  week  both  for  village  and  for  small-city  families 
in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499.  The  corresponding  averages  in 
the  Plains  and  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  regions  were  a  little  over  2 
pounds  in  each  type  of  community,  and  in  the  Southeast,  but  slightly 
more  than  1  pound. 

Fats  and  meat  give  a  "staying"  quality  and  a  flavor  to  meals  and 
have  an  appetite  appeal  to  most  persons.    These  two  groups  of  food 
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are  by  no  means  interchangeable  so  far  as  nutritive  values  are  con- 
cerned; both  supply  food  energy,  but  the  leaner  cuts  of  meat,  poultry, 
and  fish  are  important  also  for  high-quality  protein,  and  for  certain 
minerals  and  vitamins.  More  chicken,  pork,  and  fish  were  used  in  the 
Southeast  than  elsewhere,  but  less  beef,  veal,  and  lamb.  Less  butter 
was  consumed  in  the  Southeast  than  in  the  North  and  West  but  more 
of  other  fatty  foods. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Diets 

V 

In  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  diets  of  a  group  of  families  there 
is  need  not  only  for  figures  on  the  average  nutritive  value  of  the  food 
of  the  group,  but  also  for  facts  as  to  the  variation  in  diets  among  the 
individual  families  comprising  the  group.  Generous  diets  on  the  part 
of  a  few  may  raise  group  averages  considerably,  but  this  liberality 
confers  no  benefit  on  the  less  fortunate.  The  significance  of  this  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  following  figures  which  show  how  many 
families  reported  diets  that  failed  to  provide  recommended  levels  of 
adequacy  with  respect  to  several  nutrients,  although  the  averages 
indicated  a  fairly  satisfactory  food  supply  for  the  group  as  a  whole 
(village  families  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region  with 
money  value  of  food  in  the  class  $2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food-ex- 
penditure unit).  Thus,  in  this  group  46  percent  reported  diets  that 
provided  less  than  3,000  calories  per  nutrition  unit  per  day;  66  percent, 
diets  that  supplied  less  than  0.68  gram  of  calcium;  54  percent,  diets 
that  furnished  less  than  6,000  International  Units  of  vitamin  A; 
36  percent,  diets  that  contained  less  than  1.5  milligrams  of  thiamin; 
and  48  percent,  diets  that  provided  less  than  1.8  milligrams  of  ribo- 
flavin per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  In  small  or  in  middle-sized  and  large 
cities  in  the  same  region,  corresponding  proportions  were  even  higher. 

In  every  community  studied,  diets  of  low  money  value  were  likely 
to  be  of  poor  nutritive  quality.  In  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
villages,  for  example,  diets  valued  in  the  range  $1.38-$2.07  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit  furnished  the  following  average  quantities 
per  nutrition  unit  per  day:  2,610  calories;  61  grams  of  protein;  0.47 
gram  of  calcium;  1.08  grams  of  phosphorus;  11.7  milligrams  of  iron; 
4,000  International  Units  of  vitamin  A  value ;  1.2  milligrams  of  thiamin; 
40  milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid;  and  1.4  milligrams  of  riboflavin.  All 
of  these  figures  are  below  the  allowances  believed  desirable  for  good 
nutrition.  (See  p.  252.)  However,  it  was  probably  in  calcium  that  the 
most  widespread  deficiency  occurred.  In  the  several  village  and  city 
analysis  units  usually  over  40  percent  and  sometimes  as  many  as  70 
percent  of  the  diets  within  this  money-value-of-food  class  furnished 
less  than  0.45  gram  of  calcium  per  nutrition  unit  per  day. 

As  village  and  city  families  had  more  money  for  food,  the  foods 
they  bought  provided  increased  quantities  of  every  nutrient  considered, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  was  not  the  same  for  all  nutrients.  It  tended 
to  be  least  for  calories  and  greatest  for  ascorbic  acid.  This  reflects 
the  fact  that  per  capita  consumption  of  inexpensive  sources  of  calories 
such  as  grain  products,  potatoes,  sugars,  and  fats  other  than  butter 
increase  but  little  as  food  expenditures  rise,  whereas  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  increases  markedly. 

Comparatively  few  regional  differences  seem  to  exist  in  the  average 
nutritive  value  of  diets  obtained  for  the  same  expenditure  by  families 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  few  noted  are  summarized 
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here:  In  the  Southeast,  diets  tended  to  be  slightly  higher  than  else- 
where in  food  energy,  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  usually  in  protein 
and  thiamin.  Larger  average  quantities  of  ascorbic  acid  were  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  diets  of  the  Pacific  or  Plains  and  Mountain  regions 
than  in  those  of  other  regions.  Families  in  small  cities  of  the  Plains 
and  Mountain  region  generally  had  larger  average  quantities  of 
calcium  than  any  other  regional  group  in  villages  or  cities  of  the 
North  and  West. 

Within  each  region,  families  living  in  different-sized  communities 
obtained  about  the  same  average  returns  in  nutritive  value  for  a  given 
expenditure  for  food.  When  averages  for  diets  from  families  in  vil- 
lages, small  cities,  middle-sized  and  large  cities  within  a  given  region 
are  compared  at  the  same  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-$2.76 
per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit),  differences  between  averages 
usually  were  small.  In  comparisons  of  this  kind  for  three  regions 
the  difference  between  highest  and  lowest  average  values  for  various 
nutrients  was  greatest,  35  percent,  in  the  case  of  vitamin  A  in  the 
North  Central  region;  next  greatest,  30  percent,  for  ascorbic  acid  in 
the  Pacific  region;  and  as  large  as  27  and  23  percent  for  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  the  Southeast.  In  all  other  comparisons  the  differences 
between  highest  and  lowest  averages  seldom  exceeded  16  percent. 
There  was  a  tendency  for  families  in  villages  to  have  diets  of  higher 
average  energy  value  than  those  in  cities,  although  differences  between 
averages  were  small. 

In  addition  to  classifying  families  according  to  the  richness  of  their 
diets  with  respect  to  each  nutrient,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
grade  diets  as  good,  fair,  and  poor  so  as  to  take  several  nutrients  into 
account  at  one  time,  and  thus  to  provide  an  over-all  picture  of  the 
quality  of  the  diet.     (See  p.  55  for  specifications.) 

The  proportion  of  families  with  good  diets  and  with  poor  was  about 
the  same  whether  the  families  lived  in  villages,  in  small  cities,  in 
middle-sized  cities,  or  in  large  cities,  provided  they  had  food  about 
equal  in  money  value.  Thus  at  a  usual  level  of  money  value  of  food 
($2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit)  a  few  families,  not 
exceeding  11  percent,  in  each  type  of  community  in  the  North  and 
West  had  diets  graded  good,  and  about  a  third,  diets  that  were 
considered  poor. 

In  every  community  the  percentage  of  diets  graded  good  rose 
markedly  as  money  value  of  food  per  expenditure  unit  increased,  while 
the  percentage  graded  poor  fell.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
village  and  city  families  in  the  North  and  West  had  diets  graded  poor 
when  their  food  was  valued  in  the  class  $1.38-$2.07  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit  per  week.  About  a  third,  an  eighth,  and  less  than  a  twen- 
tieth, respectively,  had  poor  diets  when  the  value  of  food  fell  in  the 
three  successively  higher  money-value  classes. 

Without  much  thought  or  planning,  liberal-cost  diets  are  likely  to 
be  more  adequate  than  those  of  low  cost,  because  they  usually  include 
more  milk,  eggs,  meat,  vitamin-C-rich  fruit,  and  green,  leafy  vegeta- 
bles. With  more  money  for  food,  naturally,  larger  quantities  and 
more  expensive  forms  and  varieties  of  food  may  be  purchased.  For- 
tunately many  of  the  protective  foods  are  among  those  that  most 
families  enjoy  and  use  freely  when  they  can  afford  them. 

Even  liberal  expenditures  for  food  do  not  guarantee  adequate  diets, 
however,  and  at  every  level  of  money  value  of  food,  some  families 
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succeed  in  obtaining  better  diets  than  others.  The  figures  below 
show  how  different  may  be  the  quality  of  diets  in  villages  and  cities 
of  the  North  and  West  among  families  with  food  valued  at  a  relatively 
high  level — $2.77-$3.45  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week: 

Percentage 
Quality  of  diet:  of  families 

Good 24 

Fair 64 

Poor 12 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  increased  quantities  of  milk,  butter, 
succulent  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruit  usually  found  in  diets  associated 
with  higher  incomes,  there  generally  was  an  increasing  proportion  of 
diets  graded  good  as  incomes  rose  (fig.  3).     However,  the  improvement 
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Figure  3. —  Grade  of  diet  by  income:  Proportion  of  families  having  diets  graded 
good,  fair,  and  poor,  types  2  and  3,  by  income,  nonrelief  white  families  in  the 
village-city  analysis  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  1936-37.  (Family  types  2 
and  3  include  husband  and  wife  and  one  or  two  children  under  16.) 

in  diets  as  incomes  doubled  was  much  less  marked  than  the  improve- 
ment that  accompanied  a  doubling  of  the  expenditures  for  each 
person's  food.  The  proportion  of  income  that  is  spent  for  food 
decreases  as  incomes  rise,  hence  doubling  family  funds  does  not  mean 
a  twofold  increase  in  food  outlays  per  capita.  Furthermore,  there  is 
a  wide  variation  in  food  expenditures  among  families  in  the  same 
income  class,  and  an  income  increase  does  not  automatically  bring  a 
proportional  decrease  in  the  relative  number  spending  too  little  for 
an  adequate  diet,  or  making  unwise  food  choices. 

Within  a  given  income  class,  the  smaller  the  family  the  larger  the 
amount  of  money  usually  available  for  the  food  of  each  person,  and  the 
greater  the  quantities  of  protective  foods  commonly  purchased  for  each 
family  member.  But  given  the  same  amount  of  money  for  food  per 
food-expenditure  unit,  relatively  more  of  the  larger  families  than 
smaller  succeeded  in  achieving  fair  or  good  diets,  especially  at  the 
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lower  food-spending  levels.  This  may  well  be  due  to  the  economies 
that  the  larger  families  can  effect  through  large-scale  buying  and  food 
preparation. 

"With  their  higher  incomes  and  smaller  families,  business,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical  workers  afford  more  money  for  the  food  of  each 
person  than  do  wage  earners.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  families  in  the  former  occupational 
groups  had  good  diets  than  have  those  of  wage  earners.  For  example, 
among  business  and  professional  families  in  the  North  and  West,  half 
of  whom  had  incomes  above  $2,080,  29  percent  had  good  diets;  among 
wage-earner  families,  half  of  whom  had  incomes  below  $1,310,  only  18 
percent  had  good  diets.  But  with  food  of  equal  money  value  per 
food-expenditure  unit,  there  was  less  difference  in  the  proportions  in 
each  occupational  group  having  food  of  each  diet  quality  than  might 
be  expected  (see  fig.  4). 

FAMILY  OCCUPATION  FAMILIES   THAT  HAD  FAMILIES   THAT  HAD  FAMILIES  THAT  HAD 

GOOD  DIETS  FAIR    DIETS  POOR  DIETS 

BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


WAGE   EARNER 


EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS    5   PERCENT   OF    THE    FAMILIES   IN   EACH  GROUP 


Figure  4. —  Grade  of  diet  by  occupation,  comparable  money-value-of-food  groups: 
Proportion  of  families  having  diets  graded  good,  fair,  and  poor,  by  occupation, 
families  equally  distributed  by  money-value-of-food  class  within  the  range 
$1.38-$4.83  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  nonrelief  white  families  in  the 
village-city  analysis  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  1936-37. 

Food   of  Native-Negro   Families   in  Villages  and   Cities  of  the 

Southeast 

Trends  in  food  consumption  with  income  and  family  size  among 
Negro  families  in  the  Southeast  were  similar  to  those  already  discussed 
for  white  families.  As  incomes  rose,  outlays  for  food  increased.  The 
larger  families  spent  more  dollars  for  food  than  the  smaller,  but  not 
enough  more,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  an  equally  high  dietary  level. 
Money  outlays  for  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  were  about  the  same 
among  village  as  among  smail-city  Negro  families  in  the  same  income 
and  family-type  groups,  although  village  families  fared  better  than 
those  in  small  cities  because  they  obtained  more  food  without  direct 
expenditure. 

In  small  cities,  Negro  families  spent  considerably  less  money  for 
food  and  lived  on  a  lower  dietary  plane  than  did  white  families  in  com- 
parable income  and  family-type  groups.  In  villages,  however,  there 
was  relatively  little  difference  in  money  value  of  food  between  Negro 
and  white  families  of  the  same  income  and  family  types — the  smaller 
money  expenditures  of  the  Negroes  were  almost  balanced  by  the  larger 
amounts  of  food  received  as  gift  or  in  payment  for  services.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  racial  groups  were  greater  both  in  villages  and 
cities  than  is  suggested  by  comparisons  at  a  given  income  class  for  a 
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given  family-type  group.  Incomes  of  the  nonrelief  Negro  families  in- 
cluded in  the  consumption  samples  were  relatively  low — in  villages 
less  than  $1,500;  in  small  cities,  less  than  $2,000;  few  families  in  either 
type  of  community  had  incomes  above  SI, 250.  These  low  incomes 
meant  relatively  low  dietary  levels. 

Negro  families  spent  relatively  more  of  their  food  money  for  meat 
and  less  for  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit  than  did  white  families  of 
comparable  income  and  family  type  in  the  same  communities.  They 
consumed  fewer  eggs,  much  less  milk,  and,  as  a  rule,  fewer  pota- 
toes, other  vegetables,  and  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  they  consumed 
about  the  same  amoimts  of  grain  products,  and  in  income  classes  above 
$500,  as  much  or  more  meat,  poultry,  or  fish. 

Within  food  groups  the  market  choices  of  the  Negro  families  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  white.  For  example,  Negro  families 
bought  smaller  quantities  of  baked  goods,  but  more  corn  meal, 
hominy,  and  rice  than  white  families  of  comparable  income  in  the  same 
communities.  They  bought  less  butter,  but  more  salt  side  of  pork; 
they  bought  more  dry  cowpeas  but  fewer  fresh  peas,  snap  beans,  and 
tomatoes. 

Relatively  fewer  of  the  Negro  than  white  families  in  villages  canned 
food  at  home,  and  only  about  60  percent  as  much  food  was  canned 
by  Negroes  as  by  white  families  in  the  same  income  classes.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  racial  groups  in  the  quantities  canned  were  less 
for  fruit  than  for  other  products.  The  average  quantities  of  all  types 
of  food  canned  by  Negroes  were  small,  however — less  than  50  quarts 
per  family  in  income  classes  under  $1,000. 

The  diets  of  a  large  proportion  of  Negro  families  in  villages  and 
cities  were  of  poor  quality.  The  food  expenditures  of  many  were  at 
levels  so  low  as  to  make  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain 
adequate  diets.  For  example,  a  large  proportion  of  families  (41  per- 
cent in  villages,  39  in  small  cities,  and  24  in  middle-sized  and  large 
cities)  were  in  the  money-value-of-food  class  $0.69-$  1.37  per  week  per 
food-expenditure  unit;  the  diets  selected  by  these  families  usually 
were  deficient  in  all  respects.  Probably  the  deficiencies  in  calcium, 
vitamin  A  value,  ascorbic  acid,  and  riboflavin  should  be  considered 
most  severe  not  only  because  of  low  averages  at  this  level  of  money 
value  of  food  but  because  shortages  in  these  nutrients  were  least  apt 
to  be  corrected  as  food  expenditures  became  more  liberal. 

As  incomes  rose,  Negro  families  in  villages  and  cities  tended  to  obtain 
diets  of  better  quality  nutritionally,  as  was  true  of  white  families. 
The  trend  is  much  more  marked,  however,  when  diets  are  classified  by 
money  value  of  food  instead  of  by  income.  As  Negro  families  had 
more  money  for  the  food  of  each  person,  the  proportion  that  got  good 
or  fair  diets  increased  consistently,  whereas  the  proportion  that  got 
poor  diets  decreased.  This  was  true  whether  Negro  families  were 
classified  by  family  type  or  by  occupation.  However,  somewhat 
fewer,  relatively,  of  the  business,  professional,  and  clerical  families 
than  of  wage-earner  families  had  poor  diets,  when  they  had  the  same 
amounts  of  money  for  the  food  of  each  person.  The  former  may  have 
had  more  opportunities  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  food  values 
and  human  needs,  and  their  relatively  higher  incomes  may  have  en- 
abled them  to  use  their  food  money  more  advantageously  than  those 
less  well  off.  Good  diets  differed  from  poor  at  the  same  cost  level 
chiefly  in  their  higher  content  of  protective  foods. 

318189° — 41 2 


SECTION  2.    FOOD  OF  NATIVE -WHITE  FAM- 
ILIES  IN  VILLAGES  AND  SMALL  CITIES 

Money  Value  of  Food  in  a  1 2-Month  Period 

Money  Value  of  Food  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Villages  and 
in  North  Central  Small  Cities 

Food  represents  a  larger  share  of  the  money  value  of  family  living 
than  does  any  other  major  item  in  the  budget.  The  3,044  nonrelief 
native-white  village  families  included  in  the  consumption  sample  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region  *  had  food  averaging 
$431  in  value.  For  a  comparable  population  group  in  small  cities 
(though  with  a  slightly  higher  general  income  level),  the  average  was 
$470  for  3,107  families  in  the  North  Central  region.  These  amounts 
represented  about  a  third  of  the  money  value  of  the  current  living  of 
these  groups.  However,  in  the  budgets  of  village  and  small-city 
families  in  the  population  as  a  whole,  food  is  more  prominent  than 
these  figures  suggest.  Because  the  nonrelief  native-born  families 
included  in  this  study  represent  a  higher  economic  level  than  the 
general  population  (see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  The  Consumption 
Sample  in  Kelation  to  the  Total  Population),  the  proportion  of  their 
dollars,  though  not  the  number,  that  was  spent  for  food  tends  to  be 
smaller  than  that  for  all  families  living  in  the  communities  studied. 

The  total  money  value  of  food  wTas  distributed  among  various  items 
as  follows,  by  families  comprising  husband,  wife,  and  two  children 
under  16  years  of  age  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,249: 

Nonrelief  white  families  in — 

Middle  Atlantic  North 

and  North  Central 

Central  small 
Item:                                                                                                                             villages  cities 

Money  value  of  all  food $415  $434 

Purchased 388  415 

For  home  preparation  __• 379  401 

As  food  away  from  home 9  14 

Board  at  school 1  0 

Meals  at  work 1  7 

Meals  at  school 0  (') 

Other  meals 3  3 

Between-meal  food  and  drink 4  4 

Obtained  without  direct  paj-ment 27  19 

Home-produced 20  9 

As  gift  or  pay 7  10 

i  $0.50  or  less. 


1  Special  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  data  obtained  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages 
and  in  North  Central  small  cities;  a  large  number  of  schedules  were  collected  there  to  provide  for  a  detailed 
study  of  consumption  by  income  and  family  type.  See  also  Consumer  Purchases  Study,  Family  Income 
and  Expenditures,  Part  2,  Urban  and  Village  series,  TJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 
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Expenditures  for  food  to  be  prepared  at  home  (including  food 
prepared  in  summer  homes  or  family  vacation  camps)  represented  a 
little  more  than  90  percent  of  the  money  value  of  the  total  food 
supply  of  each  of  these  two  groups.  Outlays  for  food  away  from  home 
were  relatively  small,  and  lower  for  village  than  for  small-city  fam- 
ilies— an  average  of  $9  for  the  year  as  compared  with  $14.  The  village 
families  spent  less  than  the  comparable  city  group  for  meals  at  work. 
Neither  group  of  families  received  much  food  without  direct  expendi- 
ture; those  in  villages,  an  average  of  S27  worth,  and  those  in  small 
cities,  S19.  About  70  percent  of  the  village  families  but  fewer  than 
40  percent  of  the  small-city  families  raised  some  food  for  home  use. 
Higher  land  values  in  the  cities  and  the  stricter  sanitary  ordinances 
necessary  in  the  more  congested  communities  would  reduce  the  pro- 
portion that  could  have  gardens  or  keep  poultry  or  a  cow. 

Money  Value  of  All  Food  in  Relation  to  Income  and  Family  Type 

As  incomes  rose,  the  money  value  of  the  food  of  village  and  small- 
city  families  in  communities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral region  increased  fairly  steadily  but  not  in  proportion  to  spending 
power.  In  the  income  class  S250-S499,  the  average  value  of  the  food 
of  village  families  consisting  of  husband  and  wife  was  S183;  in 
the  class  $1,000-$  1,249,  $335;  and  in  the  class  $2,500-82,999,  $458. 
Corresponding  figures  for  small-city  families  of  husband  and  wife 
were  consistently  higher — $204,  $364,  and  $506.  Although  the  more 
well-to-do  families  had  food  that  was  appreciably  higher  in  money 
value  than  that  of  the  less  prosperous,  the  proportion  of  money 
expenditures  for  current  living  that  was  absorbed  by  food  purchases 
decreased  with  income,  as  is  shown  below  for  families  of  husband  and 
wife  only: 

Percentage  of  total  money  ex- 
penditures for  living  spent 
for  food  in— 

Family-income  class  Villages  Small  cities 

8250-8499 42  43 

81.000-81.249 31  34 

82,500-82,999 22  24 

"Ways  of  spending  and  consumption  patterns  of  families  are  affected 
not  only  by  the  size  of  their  incomes  but  also  by  the  number  and  age 
of  persons  their  incomes  must  support.  To  make  possible  a  study  of 
consumption  as  affected  by  family  composition,  families  have  been 
classified  in  so-called  type  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
members  other  than  husband  and  wife  and  their  ages — whether  they 
were  under  16  years  or  were  16  or  older. 

The  classification  of  a  large  number  of  families  hi  a  few  groups  im- 
plies that  each  group  will  present  considerable  variation  in  the  age 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  number  of  family  members.  By  defini- 
tion, however,  some  groups  vary  less  than  others.  In  some  (types  1. 
2,  and  3),  the  number  of  persons  was  rigidly  specified  and  those  other 
than  the  husband  and  wife  had  to  be  in  a  given  age  class,  i.  e.,  under 
16.  Definitions  of  other  types  allowed  greater  flexibility  both  as  to 
number  and  age  of  family  members.  The  seven  types  for  which  con- 
sumption data  are  presented  are  described  in  figure  5;  dotted  lines  are 
used  where  variation  in  age  class  or  in  number  of  persons,  or  in  both, 
is  permitted  by  definition.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal.  Clas- 
sification of  Families  by  Type.) 
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Figure  5. — Definitions  of  family  types:  Illustration  of  the  definitions  of  the 
seven  types  used  in  the  classification  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample. 
Possible  variations  in  the  number  and  age  class  of  persons  other  than  husband 
and  wife  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  two-person  families  (type  1)  outnumbered  each  of  the  other 
type-groups;  the  large  families  of  type  7  were  least  numerous.  In 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages  families  in  the  consump- 
tion sample  were  distributed  among  the  type  groups  as  follows:  Type 
1,  27  percent,  type  2,  17;  type  3,  13;  type  4,  21;  type  5,  10;  type  6,  8; 
and  type  7,  4  percent.  The  average  number  of  persons  per  family  in 
each  type  group,  and  the  number  other  than  husband  and  wife  that 
were  16  years  or  older  and  under  16  are  shown  below: 

Average  number  l  of  persons 

Family  type:  Total    16 years  or  aver*     Under  16  years 

1 2.02  

2 3.01  1.00 

3 4.00  2.00 

4 3.47  1.19  .28 

5 5.37  1.58  1.78 

6 5.25  3.25 

7 7.29  1.42  3.87 

1  Year -equivalent  persons.  Slight  discrepancies  may  occur  between  the  average  for  all  members  and 
the  amount  obtained  by  adding  2.00  (husband  and  wife)  to  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  persons  under  16 
and  16  or  older.  These  discrepancies  result  from  differences  in  the  methods  of  computing  averages  for  all 
members  and  for  persons  other  than  husband  or  wife.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

2  Exclusive  of  husband  and  wife. 

Ranked  by  the  total  money  value  of  their  food  supply,  type  1  village 
families  (husband  and  wife  only)  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  having 
food  of  the  lowest  average  money  value  in  each  of  the  10  income 
classes  presented  as  shown  in  table  1.  In  9  of  the  10  income  classes, 
type  2  families  (three  members)  stood  next  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
large  type  7  families,  with  an  average  of  7.29  persons,  in  all  classes 
stood  at  the  top.  In  6  of  the  10  income  classes,  families  of  type  5  (five 
or  six  members)  stood  next  to  the  top  and  type  6,  type  3,  and  type  4 
families  in  this  order  held  the  intermediate  positions. 
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The  ranking  of  families  differing  in  type  was  almost  reversed  when 
the  average  value  of  food  was  considered  on  a  food-expenditure-unit 
basis  rather  than  on  a  family  basis.  These  units  take  account  of 
differences  in  the  money  value  of  food  consumed  by  persons  differing 
in  age  and  activity.  (See*  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.)  At 
each  income  level  average  values  per  unit-meal  usually  were  highest 
among  the  smallest  families — those  of  type  1 — and  next  highest  among 
families  of  type  2.  The  largest  families,  those  of  type  7,  generally 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  Families  of  types  4  and  3  competed  for 
the  third  and  fourth  places;  families  of  types  6  and  5,  for  fifth  and  sixth 
places.  Thus,  although  at  each  income  level  the  food  of  the  larger 
families  had  a  higher  total  dollar  value  and  represented  a  larger  share 
of  the  family's  value  of  living  than  it  did  among  the  smaller  families, 
the  money  value  of  each  person's  food  was  markedly  lower  among  the 
larger  than  among  the  smaller  families. 

A  very  large  sample  is  required  to  give  a  clear-cut,  quantitative 
expression  of  the  variations  in  the  average  money  value  of  food  for  a 
given  family-type  group  at  higher  and  lower  income  levels,  and  be- 
tween family-type  groups  at  the  same  income  level.  The  consumption 
sample  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages  included 
3,044  families,  and  that  of  the  North  Central  small  cities,  3,107;  yet 
these  numbers  proved  insufficient  to  show  smooth  trends  for  the  7 
family-type  groups  within  each  income  glass  as  well  as  for  the  several 
income  classes  within  each  family- type  group. 


Table  1. — money  value  of  all  food:  Average  money  value  of  all  food  per  family 
per  year  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  by  family  type  and  income,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelicf  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class  (dollars) 


Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

Family 

type  1 

type  2 

type  3 

type  4 

type  5 

type  6 

Family 
type  7 


All  incomes  2... 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249-. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,499.. 
2,500-2.999  . 
3,000-3,999.. 

All  incomes  2... 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249.. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,719.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,499.. 
2,500-2.999., 
3,000-3,999- 


Average  money  value  of  all  food  per  family  per  year 


$326 


183 
241 
300 
335 
354 
387 
401 
425 
458 
492 


$403 

$450 

$452 

$550 

$502 

212 

264 

253 

278 

3  330 

301 

316 

318 

343 

319 

339 

387 

352 

447 

410 

375 

415 

421 

495 

463 

403 

483 

442 

527 

552 

462 

'  490 

468 

587 

560 

501 

523 

521 

660 

625 

531 

584 

546 

654 

631 

524 

618 

626 

722 

793 

669 

668 

692 

762 

632 

$616 


3  380 
420 
484 
579 
613 
676 
702 
810 
912 
899 


Average  money  value  of  all  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal 


143 

$0.  128 

$0,111 

$0.  115 

$0.  092 

$0.  096 

082 

.073 

.069 

.072 

.047 

3.  060 

107 

.098 

.082 

.0S4 

.057 

.062 

134 

.110 

.099 

.095 

.076 

.080 

147 

.121 

.105 

.  107 

.082 

.089 

154 

.129 

.115 

.113 

.091 

.107 

170 

.145 

.118 

.118 

.100 

.108 

174 

.152 

.130 

.131 

.112 

.  117 

184 

.  165 

.140 

.135 

.108 

.  117 

202 

.164 

.143 

.156 

.121 

.140 

206 

.208 

.149 

.  106 

.122 

.  121 

$0.  oso 


3.050 
.059 
.  066 
.076 
.078 


.106 
.  122 
.107 


1  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample.    See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  Includes  income  classes  $4,000-$4,999  and  $5,000-$9,999. 

3  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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The  relation  between  income  and  money  value  of  food  cannot  be 
measured  merely  by  comparing  averages  for  money  value  of  food  that 
are  derived  by  pooling  the  data  obtained  from  families  of  all  types 
combined  for  each  successive  income  class,  because  average  size  of  the 
nonrelief  families  surveyed  tended  to  increase  with  income.2  The 
increases  in  values  resulting  from  such  a  procedure  would  be  due  not 
only  to  higher  incomes,  but  in  part  to  the  increasing  proportion  of 
families  of  larger  size  in  progressively  higher  income  classes.  To 
avoid  this  complication,  figures  obtained  by  standardizing  the  distri- 
bution of  families  by  type  within  income  classes  have  been  used  to 
study  the  relative  increases  in  money  value  of  food  associated  with 
higher  incomes.  The  various  family-type  groups  were  assumed  to 
have  equal  frequencies  in  all  income  classes — i.  e.,  within  each  income 
class,  -a  simple  average  was  obtained  of  the  average  value  of  food  for 
families  of  each  type. 

With  the  distribution  of  families  by  type  thus  standardized,  the 
average  money  value  of  food  of  village  families  in  the  income  class 
$1,000-$1,249  was  37  percent  higher  than  that  of  families  in  the  class 
$500-$749;  and  in  the  class  $1,500-$1,749,  61  percent  higher  than  in 
the  class  $500-$749,  as  shown  in  table  2.  (For  families  distributed 
by  type  as  found  within  each  income  class  in  the  consumption  sample, 
these  percentages  would  be  43  and  70,  respectively.)  As  incomes  rose, 
the  average  money  value  of  food  of  families  of  each  type  increased  at 
approximately  the  same  relative  rate.  The  measurement  of  the  per- 
centage increase  as  determined  from  the  standardized  distribution 
can,  therefore,  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  any  one  type. 

Even  with  a  standardized  distribution  of  families  by  type,  how- 
ever, relative  increases  in  money  value  of  food  with  income  were  some- 
what more  marked  on  a  family  basis  (just  shown)  than  on  a  food- 
expenditure-unit  basis.  The  difference  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  food-expenditure  units  to  which  households  were 
equivalent  tended  to  increase  with  income  among  families  of  some 
types.  This  may  reflect  an  increasing  prevalence  of  household  help 
to  be  fed  from  family  food  supplies  as  income  rose,  and  relatively 
more  children  who  were  comparatively  older  (except  in  the  type  1 
group).  Per  expenditure-unit-meal,  the  averages  for  money]  value 
of  food  of  village  families  (standardized  with  respect  to  type)  in  income 
classes  $1,000-$1,249  and  $1,500-$1,749  were  33  and  54  percent 
greater,  respectively,  than  that  of  families  in  the  class  $500-$749 
(table  2). 

The  magnitude  of  the  increases  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  family 
food  supply  from  one  family  type  to  another  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering data  derived  by  standardizing  the  distribution  of  families  by 
income  within  each  type  group.  (Income  classes  were  assumed  to 
Jiaye  equal  frequencies  in  all  family-type  groups,,  and  a  simple  average 
V  was  obtained  of  the  average  value  of  food  for  each  income  class  within 
a  family-type  group.)  Thus  obtained,  the  average  money  value  of 
the  family  food  supply  for  type  3  village  families  was  almost  a  third 
(31  percent)  greater  than  that  of  families  of  type  1,  and  the  food  of 
type  7  families,  75  percent  greater  than  that  of  families  of  type  1. 
Among  family-type  groups  including  approximately  the  same  number 

2  Families  differing  in  type  were  unevenly  distributed  by  income  in  the  consumption  sample;  in  villages 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region,  44  percent  of  the  type  1  families  had  incomes  under  $1,000, 
but  only  24  percent  of  those  of  type  5  had  incomes  so  low.  In  the  North  Central  small  cities,  26  percent  of 
the  type  1  families  had  incomes  under  $1,000  as  compared  with  19  percent  of  those  of  type  5. 
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of  persons  (types  5  and  6),  the  type  group  having  the  higher  percent- 
age of  family  members  16  years  of  age  or  older  (type  5),  had  food  of 
the  higher  money  value. 

The  increases  in  the  money  value  of  food  from  one  family-type 
group  to  another  were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  larger  families  at 
as  costly  a  diet  level  as  that  maintained  by  families  consisting  only 
of  husband  and  wife.  This  is  shown  when  comparisons  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  money  value  per  food-expenditure  unit.  On  this  basis 
and  with  a  standardized  income  distribution,  the  average  money 
value  of  the  food  of  village  families  of  types  3  and  4  were  74  and  73 
percent,  respectively,  of  that  of  type  1  families,  and  that  of  families  of 
type  7  only  53  percent  of  that  of  type  1  families  (table  2). 


Table  2. — relative  money  value  of  food,  standardized  and  actual  dis- 
tributions: Relative  money  value  per  family  and  per  food-expenditure  unit  of 
all  food,  purchased  food,  and  home-produced  food,  by  income  and  by  family  type, 
standardized  and  actual  distributions,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village 
analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income 

class  and 

family  type 


Relative  money  value  of  food,  standard- 
ized distribution  2  of  families,  by  income 
and  by  family  type— 


Per  family 


All 
food 


Pur- 
chased 
food 


Home 
pro- 
duced 
food 


Per  food-expendi- 
ture unit 


All 
food 


Pur- 
chased 
food 


Home 
pro- 
duced 
food 


Relative  money  value  of  food,  actual  dis- 
tribution of  families  in  sample,  by  in- 
come and  by  family  type — 


Per  family 


Per  food-expendi- 
ture unit 


All 
food 


Pur- 
chased 
food 


Home 
pro- 
duced 
food 


All 

food 


Pur- 
chased 
food 


Home 
pro- 
duced 
food 


Income  class  $500-$749=100 


All  types: 

$500-$749 

$750-$999 

$1,000-$1,249._. 
$l,250-$l,499-__ 
$1,500-$1,749.__ 
$1,750-$1,999__. 
$2,000-$2,499.  ... 


All  incomes 
Typel-- 
2... 
3._ 
4._. 
5... 
6___ 
7... 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

120 

126 

93 

120 

125 

89 

124 

130 

82 

115 

120 

137 

141 

106 

133 

138 

106 

143 

148 

109 

123 

128 

149 

158 

100 

143 

151 

100 

158 

167 

95 

130 

138 

161 

170 

99 

154 

164 

97 

170 

180 

100 

140 

149 

174 

178 

204 

165 

170 

169 

183 

190 

159 

150 

157 

185 

196 

128 

174 

184 

HI 

189 

201 

95 

161 

172 

100 
71 


114 

71 


Family  type  1  =  100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

119 

121 

87 

86 

87 

67 

124 

125 

100 

90 

90 

131 

133 

92 

74 

75 

50 

138 

140 

100 

78 

79 

126 

124 

144 

73 

73 

89 

139 

138 

144 

80 

80 

152 

151 

156 

59 

59 

59 

169 

167 

178 

64 

65 

146 

147 

130 

64 

64 

63 

154 

155 

133 

67 

68 

175 

169 

289 

53 

50 

87 

189 

185 

250 

56 

56 

100 
62 
50 
88 
62 
62 


1  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample.    See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  For  the  income  comparison,  family-type  groups  have  been  assumed  to  have  equal  frequencies  within 
each  income  class;  for  the  family-type  comparison,  income  classes  have  been  assumed  to  have  equal  frequen- 
cies within  each  family-type  group. 

Thus,  in  any  given  income  class,  the  larger  the  family,  the  cheaper 
the  type  of  diet  to  which  it  tends  to  resort.  Much  higher  incomes 
are  needed  by  the  larger  families  to  maintain  dietary  levels  comparable 
to  those  of  the  smaller  families.  Whereas  village  families  of  two 
persons  (type  1)  had  food  valued  at  an  average  of  10.7  cents  per 
expenditure  unit-meal  when  incomes  were  in  the  class  $500-$749, 
type  3  families  had  food  of  so  high  an  average  value  only  when  their 
incomes  reached  or  exceeded  the  class  $1,000-$  1,249;  type  6,  when 
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incomes  reached  or  exceeded  the  class  $1,250-$  1,499,  and  type  7, 
not  until  the  income  class  $2,000-$2,499  was  achieved  (table  1). 

Money  Value  of  All  Food  in  Relation  to  Occupation 

In  villages  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States,  958 
families  in  business  and  professional  occupations,  432  families  of 
clerical  workers,  and  1,654  wage  earners'  families  were  included  in  the 
consumption  sample.  The  money  value  of  the  food  of  these  three 
groups  averaged  $469,  $439,  and  $406,  respectively.  The  differences 
reflected  income  differences  more  than  family  size,  food  needs,  or 
standards  of  living.  The  average  income  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional families  studied  was  $1,791;  of  clerical  families,  $1,487; 
and  of  the  wage-earner  group,  $1,114.  Average  size  of  family  for  the 
three  groups  was  3.42,  3.52,  and  3.65  persons,  respectively. 

Consistent  differences  in  the  money  value  of  the  family  food  supply 
between  occupational  groups  classified  by  income  and  family  type 
appeared  only  among  families  of  type  1,  as  is  shown  in  table  3.  In 
both  villages  and  small  cities,  wage-earner  families  of  type  1  tended 
to  have  food  of  somewhat  higher  money  value  than  the  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  It  may  be  that  higher  food-energy  requirements  of  the 
wage  worker  as  compared  with  the  business  or  professional  worker  are 
responsible  for  the  higher  food  outlays  of  type  1  wage-earner  families. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  food  stands  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  wants 
of  families  of  wage  earners  than  of  families  of  business  and  professional 
occupations  of  comparable  economic  status.  Also  contributing  to  a 
tendency  toward  higher  money  value  of  food  in  wage-earning  than  in 
business  and  professional  occupations  may  be  the  larger  proportion  of 
families  which  included  more  than  one  earner,  as  well  as  the  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  the  husbands  found  in  the  age  groups  under  50 
years  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  occupational  group. 

Table  3. — money  value  of  food  by  family  occupation:  Average  money  value 
of  food  per  family,  by  occupation  for  selected  family  types-  and  income  classes, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  and  North  Central  small-city  analysis 
units,1  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born] 

Family  type  and  occupation 

Village  families  in  income 

class— 

Small-city  families  in  income 
class— 

$750-$999 

$1,250- 
$1,499 

$1,750- 
$1,999 

$750-$999 

$1,250- 
$1,499 

$1,750- 
$1,999 

Family  type  1: 

Dollars 

293 
282 
306 

Dollars 

328 
341 
380 

Dollars 

397 
401 
422 

Dollars 

289 
285 
318 

Dollars 

346 
370 
399 

Dollars 
427 

417 

414 

Family  type  3: 

Business  and  professional.  - .  ....     _- 

373 
410 
385 

443 
465 
519 

534 
491 
523 

318 
399 
362 

393 
482 
504 

471 

Clerical 

561 
540 

Family  type  5: 

485 
357 
443 

504 
540 
534 

639 
647 
684 

438 
409 
424 

552 
585 
518 

687 

Clerical 

531 
698 

i  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 
For  additional  information  on  money  value  of  food  or  expenditures  for  food  as  related  to  occupation,  see  the 
report  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  2,  Family  Expenditures,  Urban  and  Village  Series,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 
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Money  Value  of  Food  Home-Produced  and  Received  as  Gift  or  Pay 

Almost  all  of  the  food  of  village  and  small-city  families  was  pur- 
chased— little  was  home-produced  or  received  as  gift  or  pay.  In 
villages  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States,  food 
received  without  direct  expenditure  accounted  for  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  food;  in  small  cities,  less  than  4  percent.  While 
the  average  value  of  home-produced  food  was  small  on  an  all-family 
basis,  for  some  families  it  added  substantially  to  the  purchased  supply, 
and  doubtless  was  of  help  in  improving  the  nutritive  quality  of  then 
diets. 

Most  village  and  small-city  families  having  any  home-produced 
food  had  a  vegetable  garden,  a  berry  patch,  or  a  few  fruit  trees.  Other 
kinds  of  food  were  produced  by  relatively  few.  In  the  income  class 
$1,000-81,499,  only  12  percent  of  the  village  families  in  this  region 
and  4  percent  of  the  small-city  families  reported  eggs  produced  for 
home  use;  fewer  than  6  percent  in  either  type  of  community  had 
home-produced  milk.  The  proportion  growing  some  food  for  home 
use  decreased  as  incomes  increased  in  both  types  of  communities.  In 
small  cities,  for  example,  half  or  more  of  the  families  in  income  classes 
under  SI, 250  engaged  in  this  activity;  in  income  classes  of  $2,000  and 
over,  the  proportion  was  less  than  a  third. 

Families  in  villages  produced  more  food  for  home  use  than  did  those 
of  comparable  type  groups  and  income  classes  in  small  cities — gen- 
erally from  2  to  3  times  as  much  (measured  in  money  value).  Thus, 
in  the  income  class  S1,000-S  1,249,  village  families  had  an  average  of 
S24  worth  of  home  grown  products  per  family;  small-city  families,  SI  1. 
The  quantities  raised  were  small,  as  a  rule — the  average  total  value 
seldom  reached  one  cent  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal  for  any  in- 
come class  or  family  type  group  in  either  type  of  community. 

Little  food  was  received  as  gift  or  pay  by  families  either  in  villages 
or  small  cities.  Neither  the  proportion  receiving  such  food  nor  its 
average  value  seemed  to  be  related  to  income  class  or  family  type. 
For  the  consumption  sample  as  a  whole,  31  percent  of  the  village 
families  in  this  region  and  25  percent  of  those  in  small  cities  received 
food  as  gift  or  pay,  and  the  average  value  of  such  products  was  $11 
and  S9  in  a  year,  respectively. 

Expenditures  for  Food  Away  from  Home 

Money  expenditures  for  food  by  village  and  small-city  families 
were  chiefly  for  materials  to  use  in  the  home  preparation  of  meals;  not 
much  was  spent  for  meals  away  from  home.  The  average  outlay  for 
all  food  away  from  home  by  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
village  families  in  the  income  class  $1,000-81,249  amounted  to  S13, 
accounting  for  less  than  4  percent  of  their  money  expenditures  for  all 
food.  The  average  outlay  of  corresponding  North  Central  small-city 
families  was  also  S13 — 3  percent  of  their  total  food  expenditures.  The 
proportion  of  the  food  money  spent  for  food  away  from  home  increased 
with  income.  In  small  cities  it  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  for  families  with  incomes  below  $500  as  contrasted  with  more 
than  10  percent  for  families  with  incomes  of  $2,000  and  over.  Family 
type  differences  in  expenditures  for  all  food  away  from  home  were  not 
marked,  but  type  4  families  generally  spent  more  than  those  of  other 
type  groups  in  comparable  income  classes. 
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Included  in  expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  were:  Board  at 
school ;  meals  purchased  and  eaten  at  school,  at  work,  in  restaurants, 
or  while  traveling  or  on  vacation;  and  between-meal  food  and  drink, 
such  as  ice  cream,  candy,  and  beverages.  Expenditures  for  most  items 
in  this  category  tended  to  increase  with  income  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  expenditures  for  food  purchased  to  be  prepared  and  eaten  at 
home,  especially  as  incomes  rose  above  $750. 

Expenditures  for  board  at  school  and  for  meals  at  school  were 
incurred  by  relatively  few  families;  distances  generally  were  short 
enough  in  villages  and  small  cities  that  most  pupils  could  come  home 
for  noon  meals;  some  may  have  carried  lunches.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  families — less  than  3  percent — had  children  boarding  at 
school  or  college.  As  would  be  expected,  expenditures  for  board  at 
school  were  made  chiefly  by  families  of  types  4  and  5 — type  groups 
including  at  least  one  person  16  years  or  older  in  addition  to  husband 
and  wife.  Such  outlays  were  also  made  by  a  few  families  of  types 
2,  3,  and  6  with  children  under  16  years  at  boarding  or  preparatory 
schools.^  An  occasional  type  1  family  had  expenditures  for  board  at 
school  in  connection  with  graduate  study  or  short  professional  or 
technical  courses.  Expenditures  for  board  at  school  were  incurred 
chiefly  by  the  more  well-to-do;  very  few  families  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  had  outlays  for  this  item. 

For  all  family-type  groups  in  both  villages  and  small  cities  in  this 
region,  expenditures  for  meals  while  traveling  or  on  vacation  were 
among  the  larger  items  in  the  food-away-from-home  class.  About  as 
many  families  spent  something  for  between-meal  food,  such  as  ice 
cream,  candy,  or  peanuts,  as  for  any  other  of  the  items  included  in  the 
category  of  food  away  from  home,  but  the  average  amounts  spent  were 
small.  A  smaller  percentage  of  families  reported  expenditures  for 
soft  or  other  drinks  between  meals  than  for  between-meal  food,  but 
the  amounts  spent  for  between-meal  beverages  averaged  $3  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  $2  for  between-meal  food. 

Money  Value  of  Food  in  Villases  and  Small  Cities  of  Other  Regions 

Money  Value  of  All  Food 

Since  the  money  value  of  a  family's  food  supply  is  greatly  influenced 
both  by  income  and  by  family  size,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  in 
making  interregional  comparisons,  that  the  village  and  small-city 
communities  included  in  this  study  differed  in  general  income  level, 
and  that  the  groups  eligible  for  the  consumption  sample  seldom  in- 
cluded the  majority  of  families  in  the  communities  surveyed.  The 
consumption  sample  included  proportionally  more  families  of  rela- 
tively large  size  in  some  sections  than  in  others,  and  a  more  adequate 
representation  of  high-income  families  in  some  sections  than  others. 
Consequently,  comparisons  should  not  be  made  from  one  community 
to  another  on  the  basis  of  the  ' 'all-incomes"  lines  shown  in  the  tables 
in  Appendix  B,  but  rather,  at  a  specific  income  level  for  a  specific 
family  type.  The  reader  should  also  be  aware  in  making  intersec- 
tional  comparisons  of  the  money  value  of  food  that  there  were  differing 
proportions  of  food  purchased  and  home-produced,  especially  in 
villages,  and  differing  retail  price  levels  (and  sales  taxes)  in  the 
various  communities  included  (see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  In- 
terregional Comparisons). 
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In  each  of  the  several  regions,  the  money  value  of  food  increased 
as  incomes  rose  but  at  varying  rates.  The  rate  of  increase  was  greatest 
in  the  Southeast  both  in  villages  and  in  small  cities.  Within  a  given 
income  class,  as  family  size  increased  from  one  family-type  group  to 
another,  the  average  money  value  of  food  on  an  expenditure-unit  basis 
decreased,  and  decreased  at  a  rate  that  was  remarkably  similar  from 
region  to  region.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  which  com- 
pare the  average  value  of  food  of  families  of  two  type-groups  with 
that  of  type  1  families,  assuming  the  same  distribution  of  families  of 
different  type  groups  in  three  selected  income  classes. 

Relative  money  value  of  food 
{food-expenditure-unit  basis), 
income     range     %750-%1499, 
.      .  ._,  families  of  types— 

Analysis  unit:  

Villages :  ^  ^ an<^ 3        4  and  5 

New  England. 100  76  64 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 100  78  67 

Plains  and  Mountain 100  78  67 

Pacific 100  81  71 

Southeast 100  77  68 

Small  cities: 

North  Central 100  76  63 

Plains  and  Mountain 100  73  66 

Pacific 100  78  68 

Southeast 100  77  63 

Thus  regardless  of  type  of  community  or  region,  the  food  of  families 
with  1  or  2  children  under  16  years  (types  2  and  3)  was  valued  on  a 
food-expenditure-unit  basis  at  about  three-fourths  the  amount  of  the 
food  of  type  1  families.  The  food  of  those  with  at  least  one  person  16 
years  or  older  and  0  to  3  others  in  addition  to  husband  and  wife 
(types  4  and  5),  was  worth  approximately  two-thirds  as  much  per 
expenditure  unit  as  that  of  type  1  families. 

Differences  in  the  money  value  of  food  from  one  family-type  group 
to  another  do  not  merely  measure  the  economies  possible  to  the  larger 
families  because  of  buying  and  cooking  on  a  larger  scale;  they  may 
reflect  differences  in  the  qualities  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  in  which 
various  kinds  of  food  are  purchased.  Within  the  income  range  just 
discussed,  the  value  of  the  food  of  type  1  families  was  such  as  would 
represent  a  moderate-cost  diet;  that  of  families  in  the  type  group  2 
and  3,  a  low-cost  diet.  Fully  adequate  diets  can,  of  course,  be  had  at 
differing  cost  levels,  but  unless  families  take  special  care  in  food 
selection  and  preparation  when  food  allowances  are  relatively  small 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  fed  as  adequately  from  the  nutritive 
standpoint  as  are  families  with  diets  relatively  much  higher  in  money 
value. 

In  villages  food  of  higher  average  money  value  was  reported  by 
families  in  New  England  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  by  those  of 
similar  incomes  in  other  regions.  In  small  cities,  the  money  value  of 
food  in  the  Pacific  region  tended  to  exceed  that  of  the  three  other 
regions  (New  England  not  included)  for  which  data  are  presented  in 
this  volume. 

The  food  of  village  families  was  lower  in  money  value  than  that  of 
small-city  families  of  the  same  type  and  income  class  in  three  regions — 
North  Central,  Pacific,  and  Southeast,  but  as  a  rule,  higher  in  the 
Plains  and  Mountain  region.  The  differences  were  small,  however, 
seldom  as  much  as  10  percent  (table  4). 
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Regional  differences  in  outlays  for  purchased  food  followed  a  pat- 
tern similar  to  that  noted  above  for  the  money  value  of  total  food 
supplies — purchased,  home-produced,  and  received  as  gift  or  pay. 
In  villages,  New  England  families  led  with  higher  money  expenditures 
for  food  than  were  made  by  families  of  comparable  family  type  and 
income  in  other  regions  studied;  Pacific  families  followed  next,  while 
families  in  the  Southeast  generally  spent  least  for  food.  In  small 
cities,  expenditures  for  food  tended  to  be  lower  in  the  Plains  and 
Mountain  region  than  elsewhere  when  considered  on  a  family  basis, 
although  on  an  expenditure-unit-meal  basis,  money  outlays  by  families 
in  the  Southeast  with  their  larger  average  size  tended  to  be  about  as 
low  as  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  (see  table  4) . 

Table  4. — money  value  of  food  by  region:  Average  money  value  of  all  food, 
purchased  food,  and  food  received  without  direct  expenditure  per  family  per  year, 
and  average  expenditure  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  family  types  1—5  com- 
bined, selected  income  classes,  9  analysis  units  in  22  States,  1 1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Villages 

Small  cities 

Average  2  money 
value  of  food 

O  c3 
P  03 

a 

03  g 

c  a 

u 

Average  2  money 
value  of  food 

"oZ, 

O  c3 
O  03 

~a 

Family-income  class  and  region 

< 

Purchased 

5  a> 

*  o  03 

a  3  as 

< 

Purchased 

5S 

03  o  a 

ftfl 

3 

< 

03 

a 

o 

-a 

a 

O    03 

I* 

< 

a 

o 

< 

a 
P 

2 1 

o  ° 

S   03 

$750-$999: 

Dol. 
381 
348 
354 
355 
338 

Dol. 
348 
320 
322 
324 
275 

Dol. 
343 
311 
306 
310 
260 

Dol. 
5 
9 

16 
14 
15 

Dol. 
33 
28 
32 
31 
63 

Dol. 
0.113 
.102 
.103 
.108 
.083 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

North  Central 

349 
335 
368 
349 

331 
301 
333 
321 

325 
287 
316 
308 

6 
14 
17 
13 

18 
34 
35 
28 

0.107 

Plains  and  Mountain.        _.     ._ 

.096 

.  113 

.093 

$1,500-$1,749: 

520 
468 
462 
483 

464 

496 
440 
429 
455 
401 

586 
552 
547 
565 
546 

471 
412 
390 
420 
365 

535 

482 
482 
496 
450 

25 
28 
39 
35 
35 

51 
70 
65 
69 
96 

24 
28 
33 
28 
63 

40 
32 
34 
24 
124 

.157 
.126 
.126 
.130 
.106 

.159 
.154 
.138 

.159 
.122 

475 
445 
495 
498 

452 
418 
465 

478 

424 
387 
429 
444 

28 
31 
36 
34 

23 
27 
30 
20 

.135 

.122 

.142 

.130 

$2,500-$2,999: 

New  England.     _  ..  _. 

626 

584 
581 
589 
670 

North  Central 

596 
586 
629 
609 

579 
562 
605 
580 

488 
489 
500 
505 

91 
73 

105 
75 

17 
24 
24 
29 

.166 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast 

.145 
.169 
.137 

1  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample.    See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 
For  similar  data  by  family  type  and  income  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  Includes  food  home-produced  for  family  use  and  food  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

The  lower  money  expenditures  for  food  generally  found  in  villages 
as  compared  with  small  cities  were  compensated  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  more  food  was  home-produced  in  villages  than  in  cities  hi  the  same 
area.  There  appears  to  be  an  exception  in  the  Pacific  region;  for  that 
region  tables  in  this  report  show  home  production  in  small  cities  to 
exceed  that  in  villages.  The  explanation  is  that  the  small-city  sample 
represents  only  the  Pacific  Northwest,  whereas  the  village  sample 
includes  communities  in  Central  and  Southern  California  as  well  as  in 
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Washington  and  Oregon.  Home  food  production  was  conducted  on  a 
much  larger  scale  in  villages  of  the  latter  area  than  in  the  former, 
and  families  in  villages  in  Washington  and  Oregon  produced  more  food 
for  home  consumption  than  those  in  small  cities  of  the  same  section. 
Therefore,  the  exception  that  is  suggested  by  the  Pacific  region  data 
is  not  real. 

In  villages,  region  and  family  type  are  more  closely  related  than 
income  to  differences  in  the  amounts  of  food  received  without  direct 
expenditure.  Home-produced  food  contributed  markedly  more  to  the; 
food  of  villagers  in  the  Southeast  than  in  other  regions.  The  larger 
families  with  their  greater  food  needs,  especially  those  with  a  member 
16  years  or  older  in  addition  to  husband  and  wife — types  4  and  5  com- 
bined and  6  and  7  combined — raised  more  food  at  home  than  families 
of  type  1  or  types  2  and  3. 

The  amounts  of  food  received  as  gift  or  in  payment  for  services  by 
village  families  were  larger  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  and  in 
the  Southeast  than  elsewhere.  Neither  in  villages  nor  in  small  cities 
was  there  any  consistent  relationship  between  this  item  and  income. 
In  the  Southeast  there  was  no  clear-cut  difference  from  one  family 
type  to  another,  but  in  other  regions,  the  average  amounts  received  by 
type  1  village  families  generally  were  lower  than  those  received  by 
families  of  other  type-groups.  In  small  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amounts  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay  apparently  were  unrelated  to 
family  type. 

Expenditures  for  Food  Away  from  Home 

Expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  (including  board  at  school) 
were  relatively  low  in  both  villages  and  small  cities  in  every  region. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  city  family  would  have  somewhat  larger 
outlays  for  lunches  at  work  or  school,  but  in  no  region  were  there  large 
differences  in  the  amounts  so  spent. 

In  each  region  expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  rose  with  in- 
come but  the  increase  was  more  rapid  in  some  units  than  in  others. 
Averages  were  seven  dollars  or  less  a  year  in  income  classes  under  $500 ; 
at  the  relatively  high  income  level  $2,500-$2,999,  expenditures  were 
between  $51  and  $  1 05  in  the  9  units  (city  and  village).  Meals  away  from 
home  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  these  expenditures,  except  in  the 
Southeast  where  expenditures  for  between-meal  food  and  drink  were 
comparatively  large;  in  every  income  class  expenditures  for  these  latter 
items  were  consistently  higher  in  the  Southeast  than  in  villages  and 
small  cities  of  other  regions. 

As  a  rule  families  of  types  4  and  5  had  larger  expenditures  for  food 
away  from  home  than  those  of  other  types.  Their  expenditures  for 
meals  at  work  and  while  traveling  were  about  as  high  as  those  of  other 
type  groups;  in  addition  they  made  substantial  average  outlays  for 
board  at  school.  Among  families  of  types  4  and  5,  the  proportions 
having  expenditures  for  board  at  school  were  highest  in  villages  of  the 
Southeast  and  Plains  and  Mountain  regions,  and  in  small  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Five  percent  or  fewer  of  the  families  in  the  con- 
sumption sample  with  incomes  under  $1,000  or  in  the  class  $1,000- 
$1,999  incurred  expenditures  for  board  at  school  except  in  villages  of 
the  Plains  and  Mountain  and  Southeast  regions.  The  proportion 
was  substantially  greater  in  each  analysis  unit  among  families  with 
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incomes  of  $2,000  or  over  than  with  incomes  under  $2,000.  Since 
relatively  few  in  any  community  had  expenditures  for  board  at  school, 
the  average  expenditures  on  an  all-family  basis  were  low,  ranging  for 
families  of  types  4  and  5  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,999  from  $1 
in  two  small-city  units  to  $13  in  villages  of  the  Southeast  (table  5). 

Table  5. — board  at  school:  Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  board 
at  school,  and  average  expenditures  during  a  year,  by  income  for  families  of  types 
4  and  5,  9  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 

[White  non relief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

Fami- 
lies 
having 
expend- 
itures 2 

Average  ex- 
penditures 
based  on- 

Analysis  unit  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

Fami- 
lies 
having 
expend- 
itures 2 

Average  ex- 
penditures 
based  on- 

All 
fami- 
lies2 

Fami- 
lies 
having 
expend- 
itures 3 

All 
fami- 
lies2 

Fami- 
lies 
having 
expend- 
itures 3 

VILLAGES 

New  England 
All  incomes 

No. 
264 

Pet. 
5 

Dol. 
12 

Dol. 
250 

SMALL  CITIES 

North  Central 

All  incomes 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over. .. 

Plains  and  Moun- 
tain 

All  incomes 

Under  1.000... 

1  $00-1,999 

2,000  or  over— 

Pacific 

All  incomes 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over— 

Southeast 

All  incomes 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over- 

No. 
1,036 

Pet. 
5 

Dol. 

7 

Dol. 
152 

Under  1, 000 ... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over... 

33 

152 

79 

0 
4 
9 

0 

10 
22 

~~~246 
254 

190 
485 
361 

1 

1 
11 

2 
1 
18 

*  190 

65 
166 

Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central 

All  incomes 

951 

7 

10 

151 

460 

3 

4 

148 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over.. 

251 
504 
196 

2 

5 
18 

1 

7 
31 

83 
133 

171 

55 
214 
191 

0 
2 

5 

0 
1 
9 

"~48 
192 

Plains  and  Moun- 
tain 

All  incomes 

317 

14 

20 

151 

509 

10 

21 

204 

54 
216 
239 

2 
3 
18 

4 
4 
40 

4  225 
114 
217 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over.. . 

75 
153 
89 

7 

7 

31 

6 

8 
54 

95 
120 

172 

435 

8 

15 

Pacific 
All  incomes 

464 

6 

10 

175 

184 

79 
212 
144 

0 
3 
20 

0 

4 
40 

Under  1,000.  _. 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over... 

87 
241 
136 

2 
3 

12 

3 

3 
27 

U26 
103 
215 

114 

201 

Southeast 
All  incomes 

693 

18 

30 

160 

Under  1,000... 

1,000-1,999 

2,000  or  over.. . 

143 
306 
244 

1 
11 
38 

1 

13 
67 

^90 
118 
177 

i  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample  whose  expenditures  were  analyzed  in  detail.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in 
this  table. 

2  Percentages  and  averages  in  this  column  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  income  class. 

3  Averages  in  this  column  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  incurring  expense  for  board  at  school. 

4  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

Averages  based  on  the  number  of  families  having  expenditures 
for  board  at  school  give  a  better  idea  of  what  a  family  might  expect 
in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  such  outlays  or  in  planning  ahead 
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for  them.  These  are  shown  in  table  5  for  families  of  types  4  and  5. 
In  each  analysis  unit  the  average  amounts  spent  by  families  incurring 
expenditures  increased  less  rapidly  with  income  than  did  the  per- 
centage spending  for  this  item.  The  average  amounts  spent  seldom 
more  than  doubled  between  the  classes  of  income  shown  in  table  5, 
whereas  the  percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  usually 
increased  several  times.  In  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,999,  the 
average  expenditures  for  board  at  school  ranged  from  $48  for  small- 
city  families  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  to  $246  for  families 
in  New  England  villages.  The  low  averages  for  some  communities 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  figures  refer  to  money  outlays 
for  board  and  do  not  include  the  money  value  of  food  received  as 
gift  or  pay.  Many  college  students  are  able  to  earn  part  or  all  of 
their  food,  as  by  waiting  on  table  or  in  some  cooperative  living 
arrangement;  occasionally  students  benefit  from  very  low  rates  for 
board  offered  by  friends  or  relatives.  Contributing  also  to  a  low 
average  figure  based  on  a  few  cases  are  the  expenditures  of  students 
in  school  for  less  than  the  usual  school  term. 

Dietary  Patterns  as  Shown  by  7-Day  Schedules 

Families  in  the  United  States  have  an  amazing,  perhaps  an  un- 
equalled, variety  of  high-quality  foods  from  which  to  plan  their 
meals.  Village  and  city  families  may  select  from  products  assembled 
not  only  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  but  from  the 
corners  of  the  earth.  No  two  families  make  exactly  the  same  choices. 
Each  follows  to  some  extent  the  pattern  of  food  habits  handed  down 
from  past  generations.  These  reflect  family  preferences,  available 
food  supplies,  and  the  family's  economic  situation.  Changes  in  food 
habits  are  taking  place,  however,  with  the  newer  scientific  knowledge 
about  diet,  the  new  products  that  come  to  market,  and  an  increased 
understanding  of  how  other  people  live. 

Something  of  the  variation  in  the  content  and  nutritive  quality  of 
diets  of  families  in  villages  and  cities  is  shown  in  this  volume.  The 
following  pages  consider  the  food  of  families  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
consumed  of  the  several  important  foods  or  groups  of  food  and  the 
proportion  of  the  money  value  of  food  representing  major  food 
classes;  the  next  section  discusses  the  nutritive  value  of  diets  in  terms 
of  chemical  substances. 

Consumption  of  Groups  of  Food  in  Relation  to  Income  and  Family  Type 

Within  income  classes  or  family-type  groups  the  consumption  of  in- 
dividual articles  of  food  or  of  groups  of  food  differ  more  than  the  money 
value  of  the  food  supply  as  a  whole.  Many  combinations  of  major 
classes  of  food,  as  well  as  choices  among  hundreds  of  individual  foods 
differing  in  price,  may  be  made  to  provide  the  three  dozen  or  so 
chemical  substances  that  the  body  needs  for  its  nourishment. 

The  information  in  this  volume  on  the  quantities  of  food  con- 
sumed is  derived  from  two  supplementary  food  schedules,  food-esti- 
mate schedules  (the  so-called  food  check  lists)  and  food  records,  both 
of  which  covered  a  7-day  period  sometime  in  1936  or  early  1937. 
The  former  consisted  of  estimates  made  by  the  family  of  the  quanti- 
ties consumed  of  various  items  of  food;  the  latter,  accounts  (by  weight) 
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of  the  food  brought  into  the  house  for  family  use  from  day  to  day, 
coupled  with  an  inventory  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  7-day  period  of  study.  The  estimates  of  food  con- 
sumption have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  report  of  this  section  on 
consumption  in  relation  to  income  and  family  type.  The  food 
records  served  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  dietary  adequacy  (section  3). 

Most  of  the  supplementary  schedules  furnishing  estimates  of  con- 
sumption in  a  7-day  period  were  obtained  during  the  period  March  to 
November,  inclusive;  those  collected  in  this  period  have  been  pooled 
for  a  study  within  regions  of  the  relationships  between  income, 
family  type,  and  food  consumption.  But  because  schedule  collection 
did  not  proceed  uniformly  in  the  several  local  offices,  the  months 
within  this  period  of  time  were  not  equally  represented  in  all  analysis 
units.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  table  55.)  As  a  conse- 
quence, averages  based  on  March-November  data  cannot  be  used  in 
making  interregional  comparisons  of  the  consumption  of  any  item 
that  is  seasonal.  Although  modern  methods  and  facilities  for  storing, 
preserving,  shipping,  and  marketing  food  products  have  greatly 
reduced  the  influence  of  season  on  the  availability  of  foods  in  villages 
and  cities,  it  is  believed  that  regional  comparisons  should  be  based 
only  on  data  obtained  in  the  same  season.  Only  in  summer  months — 
June,  July,  and  August — were  enough  schedules  collected  in  this 
study  to  provide  averages  satisfactory  for  regional  comparisons. 

Data  shown  in  Appendix  tables  on  the  consumption  of  families  in 
income  classes  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  distribution  should  not 
be  given  undue  weight  in  interpreting  trends  in  consumption  with 
changes  in  income.  There  were  relatively  few  families  in  the  highest 
income  classes.  In  the  lowest  income  classes  there  were  two  groups 
of  families — those  whose  incomes  chanced  to  be  low  in  the  year  of  the 
study,  but  whose  assets  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  higher  living 
levels  to  which  they  were  accustomed;  and  those  whose  incomes 
usually  were  low  and  who  had  adjusted  their  levels  of  living  accord- 
ingly. Consequently,  consumption  in  relation  to  income  is  discussed 
in  this  section  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  averages  relating  to  the  income 
range  $500  to  $3,000.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Data  for 
Low-income  Families.) 

In  interpreting  data  on  quantities  of  food,  it  should  also  be  kept 
in'mind  that  the  supplementary  schedules  report  the  food  consumption 
of  the  household  rather  than  that  of  the  economic  family.  Average 
household  size  for  each  income  and  family-type  group  is  given  in 
table  29  for  each  analysis  unit.  The  number  of  persons  per  household 
also  differed  from  one  income  class  to  another  for  each  family-type 
group;  hence,  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  interpret  consumption  figures 
on  a  per  capita  than  on  a  household  basis. 

Income  affects  the  consumption  of  some  foods  or  groups  of  food 
more  than  others.  The  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  consumption 
with  rising  income  was  greatest  for  fresh  fruit  among  village  families 
of  types  2  and  3  living  in  the  North  (the  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions)  as  table  6  shows.  The  rate  of 
increase  was  next  greatest  for  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  and  meat, 
poultry,  and  fish.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  consumption  of  potatoes, 
as  income  rose. 

In  the  West  (the  Plains  and  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  regions), 
the  rate  of  increase  with  rising  income  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
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Table  6. — relative  consumption  of  specified  food  groups:  Relative  per 
capita  consumption  of  specified  food  groups,  by  family  type  for  income  class  $1,000- 
$1,499  and  by  income  for  family  types  2  and  8,  3  village  analysis  units  in  20 
States,1  March-November  1936 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit,  family 
type,  and  income  class 


House- 
holds 


Eggs 

Milk 
equiva- 
lent 2 

Fats  3 

Meat, 
poul- 
try, 
fish  * 

Grain 
prod- 
ucts, as 
flour 
equiva- 
lent « 

Sugar, 
sirups, 
pre- 
serves 

Pota- 
toes, 
sweet- 
pota- 
toes 

Fresh 
vege- 
tables 

Fresh 
fruit 


NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC,  AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Typel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

Types  6  and  7 

PLAINS,    MOUNTAIN,    AND 
PACIFIC 

Typel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

SOUTHEAST 

Type  1 

Types  2and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

Types  6  and  7 


NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC,  AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL 


$5(X>-$999 

$1,000-$1,499_ 
$1,500-$1,999_ 
$2,00O-$2,999. 


PLAINS,    MOUNTAIN,    AND 
PACIFIC 


$500-$999.___ 
$1,000-$1,499. 
$1,500-$1,999. 
$2,000-$2,999- 


SOUTHEAST 


$500-$999„__ 
$1,000-$1,499. 
$1,500-$1,999. 
$2,000-$2,999. 


No. 
107 
171 
124 
37 


69 
122 
111 

39 


10s 
171 

83 
51 


114 
122 


Income  class  $1,000-$1.499  (family  type  1  =  100) 


Pet. 

100 


100 
76 
79 


100 
62 
62 

41 


Pet. 
100 
88 
76 
84 


100 
88 
67 


100 
91 
94 


Pet. 
100 

77 


1 00 
74 
74 


Pet. 
100 

67 


100 
66 

or, 


100 

70 


100 


Pet. 
100 

92 
105 
94 


loo 
71 
81 


100 

85 
91 

94 


Pet. 
100 

81 
87 
78 


100 

107 


100 
74 
81 
74 


Pet. 

Pet. 

100 

100 

100 

65 

99 

54 

103 

38 

100 

100 

88 

72 

92 

61 

100 

100 

75 

75 

80 

79 

76 

67 

Family  types  2  and  3  (income  class  $1,000-$1,499=100) 


100 
107 
113 


SO 
101) 

80 

101 


83 

100 

1 1 5 
144 


90 
100 
118 
132 


so 
100 

96 


97 

loo 

IDS 
113 


105 
100 
108 
106 


91 

100 
102 
101 


100 
102 


100 
130 
127 


100 
99 
126 


89 
100 
112 
112 


108 
100 
107 
113 


106 
100 
98 
93 


112 
100 


106 
100 
104 
113 


99 
100 

94 
104 


100 
100 

110 

07 


109 
100 
95 
90 


109 
100 
79 


116 
100 
105 
92 


84 
100 
142 
140 


61 
100 
123 
122 


84 
100 
112 
116 


Pet. 
100 
63 
61 
54 


100 
70 
83 


100 
60 


84 
100 
145 
158 


92 
100 
156 


108 
100 
123 
143 


1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food-estimate  schedules  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample. 
See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table. 

2  Approximately  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  to  which  the  various  dairy  products  (except  butter)  are  equiva- 
lent so  far  as  proteins  and  minerals  are  concerned. 

3  Includes  butter,  but  does  not  include  bacon  or  salt  side. 

4  Includes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

5  Two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  baked  goods  has  been  added  to  that  of  flour,  meals,  and  cereals. 
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of  major  food  groups  was  greatest  for  fresh  fruit,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  while  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
grain  products  and  potatoes  declined.  In  the  Southeast  the  most 
marked  increases  in  per  capita  consumption  with  income  rise  were 
in  eggs  and  in  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  In  this  region  also,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  grain  products  and  potatoes  declined  as  incomes 
rose. 

In  the  three  corresponding  small-city  analysis  units,  the  relative 
increases  in  per  capita  consumption  with  rising  incomes  were  greatest 
for  fresh  fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  and  meat,  poultry,  and  fish;  they  were 
least  marked  (or  showed  a  decline)  for  grain  products,  potatoes, 
sugars,  and  fats. 

The  quantities  consumed  by  families  in  the  different  type  groups 
increased  with  family  size;  although  the  rates  of  increase  differed 
for  the  various  kinds  of  food,  for  no  food  group  were  the  increases 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  numbers  to  be  fed.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$1,499,  the  food  supplies  of  village 
families  of  type  1  were  most  nearly  approximated  by  those  of  other 
family  types  with  respect  to  grain  products,  and  (in  the  North  and 
West)  potatoes;  they  were  approximated  least  closely  with  respect 
to  eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  fresh  fruit,  and  fresh  vegetables.  For 
example,  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
region,  families  of  types  6  and  7  combined  reported  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  fresh  fruit  about  half  as  great  as  that  of  families  of 
type  1,  while  their  consumption  of  potatoes  was  3  percent  greater. 

In  small  cities  similar  trends  in  consumption  with  family  size  were 
observed  in  the  North  and  West.  In  the  Southeast,  per  capita  con- 
sumption was  best  maintained  by  the  larger  families  with  respect  to 
grain  products  and  potatoes,  and  least  well  maintained,  with  respect 
to  milk  and  fresh  fruit. 

Proportion  of  Money  Spent  for  Major  Food  Groups  in  Relation  to  Income 

and  Family  Type 

Two  groups  of  food — vegetables  and  fruit,  and  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish — competed  for  first  place  in  the  share  of  expenditures  for  food 
eaten  at  home  among  village  and  small-city  households  in  each  of  the 
three  broad  regional  groups.  At  each  income  level  these  foods  each 
took  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  money,  as  a  rule.  In  the  analysis 
units  of  the  WTest  (the  Plains  and  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  regions), 
the  proportion  spent  for  vegetables  and  fruit  generally  was  highest; 
in  the  Southeast,  that  spent  for  meat,  poultry,  and  fish.  Milk,  cheese, 
and  cream  taken  together  and  grain  products  accounted  for  the  next 
largest  shares,  about  a  sixth  each.  The  proportion  spent  for  dairy 
products  other  than  butter  usually  exceeded  that  spent  for  grain 
products  except  at  the  lower  income  levels.  These  facts  are  shown 
for  village  families  in  table  7. 

Food-spending  patterns  were  very  similar  in  villages  and  small 
cities  of  the  same  region.  As  incomes  rose,  a  decreasing  proportion 
was  spent  for  grain  products  and  fats,  and  a  decreasing  or  unchanging 
proportion  for  sugars.  In  most  analysis  units  the  relative  expenditures 
for  dairy  products  and  meat  increased;  the  proportion  spent  for  other 
food  classes  remained  fairly  constant  or  increased  slightly. 
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Table  7. — money  value  of  classes  of  food:  Average  money  value  of  food  per 
household  per  week  and  percentage  distribution  by  class  of  food,  by  family  type  for 
income  class  $1,000-$1,499  and  by  income  for  family  types  2  and  3,  3  village 
analysis  units  in  20  States,1  March-November  1936 


[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born 

House- 
holds 

Money 
value 
of  all 
food 

Percentage  distribution  of  money 

value  by  class  of  food 

Analysis  unit,  family  type, 
and  income  class 

Eggs 

Milk, 
cheese, 
cream 

Fats2 

Meat, 
poul- 
try, 
fish  3 

Grain 
prod- 
ucts 

Sugar, 
sirups, 
pre- 
serves 

Vege- 
tables, 
fruit 

Miscel- 
laneous 
items 

Income  class  $1,000-$1,499 

NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE  AT- 
LANTIC, AND  NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Type  1.        

No. 

107 
171 
124 
37 

Dot. 
7.33 

8.56 
9.15 
11.05 

Pet. 
5 
5 
5 
6 

Pet. 
14 
15 
13 
16 

Pet. 
9 
9 
10 
10 

Pet. 
26 
23 
24 
20 

Pet. 
12 
15 
16 
15 

Pet. 
5 
5 
5 
6 

Pet. 
22 
21 
21 
21 

Pet. 

7 

Types2and  3 

7 

Types  4  and  5___  __  __ 

6 

Types  6  and  7. 

6 

PLAINS,    MOUNTAIN,     AND 
PACIFIC 

Type  1.  .     

65 
95 
72 

6.65 
8.53 
8.92 

5 
5 
5 

15 
17 
13 

10 
10 
10 

24 
22 
22 

11 
12 
14 

4 
5 
5 

25 
23 
24 

6 

Types  2  and  3 

6 

7 

SOUTHEAST 

Type  1 

Types  2  and  3_ 

69 
122 
111 

39 

6.23 
7.55 
8.73 
11.34 

6 
5 
5 
3 

12 
15 
16 
16 

10 
10 
10 

11 

25 
26 
25 
24 

14 
14 
14 
15 

5 
5 
5 

7 

22 
20 
20 
20 

6 

5 

Tvpes  4  and  5  .     .      . 

5 

Types  6  and  7. 

4 

Family  types  2  and  3 

NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE  AT- 
LANTIC,  AND   NORTH 
CENTRAL 
$0-$499 

9 
108 

171 
83 
51 
12 

6.24 
7.07 
8.56 
9.86 
11.23 
11.81 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 

14 
15 
15 
15 
17 
16 

10 
10 
9 
8 
8 
9 

18 
21 
23 
25 
24 
26 

17 
16 
15 
13 
12 
11 

9 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 

22 
20 
21 
23 
22 
23 

6 

$500-$999 

7 

$1,000-$1,499 

$1,500-$1,999 

6 

$2,000-$2.999 

$3,000-$4,999  . 

7 
8 

PLAINS,    MOUNTAIN,    AND 

PACIFIC 
$500-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

68 
95 
59 
49 
5 

7.38 
8.53 
9.35 
9.89 
12.24 

5 
5 
4 
4 
5 

16 
17 
16 
16 
21 

10 
10 
10 
9 
8 

22 
22 
20 
23 
18 

13 
12 
13 
10 
10 

6 
5 
5 
5 
4 

23 
23 
26 
27 
28 

5 
6 

$1.500-$1.999 

$2,000-$2.999 

$3,000-$4,999 

6 
6 
6 

SOUTHEAST 
$0-$499 

29 
114 
122 

87 
70 
27 

5.  45 
6.23 
7.55 
8.84 
10.06 
12.46 

4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
5 

15 
15 
15 
14 
16 
13 

12 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 

21 
25 
26 
27 
25 
30 

17 
15 
14 
13 
12 
10 

6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 

20 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

5 

$500-$999 

$1,000-$1,499 

5 

5 

$1,500-$1,999 

5 

$2,000-$2,999 

6 

$3,000-$4,999 

6 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food-estimate  schedules  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample. 
See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table.  All  percentages  are  based  on  the  money  value  of  all  food  for  households  in  each  family  type  or  income 
class. 

2  Does  not  include  bacon  or  salt  side. 

3  Includes  bacon  and  salt  side.  See  table  36  for  data  on  bacon  and  salt  side  for  the  North  and  West  and 
Southeast  analysis  units.    Data  are  not  available  for  the  units  of  the  North  and  West  analyzed  separately. 
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Spending  patterns  differed  but  slightly  with  family  size;  generally 
the  greatest  differences  within  an  income  class  were  found  between  the 
type  1  families  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  large  families  of  types  6 
and  7  combined.  For  example,  as  shown  for  village  families  in  an 
intermediate  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
small  families  to  spend  relatively  less  than  large  families  for  milk 
and  grain  products,  but  relatively  more  for  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 
and  for  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  assortment  chosen  by  the  smaller 
families  represents  the  more  expensive  type  of  diet.  The  differences 
in  the  spending  patterns  of  families  were  less  marked  from  one  family 
type  to  another  and  from  one  income  class  to  another  than  are  neces- 
sary if  families  are  to  secure  the  best  returns  in  nutrition  for  their  food 
expenditures. 

Interregional  Comparison  of  Quantities  Consumed  of  Major  Food  Groups 

Food  choices  probably  are  as  divergent  between  the  analysis  unit  of 
the  North  and  West  (New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Southeast  on  the  other,  as  between  any  two  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  characteristic  differences  even  when  the  food  of 
white  village  families  is  considered  under  three  broad  classes:  (A) 
Selected  food  groups  that  include  many  of  the  so-called  protective 
foods;  (B)  other  groups  of  foods  of  plant  origin;  (C)  other  groups  of 
foods  chiefly  of  animal  origin. 

The  food  groups  included  in  each  class  and  the  average  quantities 
consumed  per  person  in  a  week  in  summer  months  are  shown  below  for 
white  village  families  of  types  1  to  5  combined,  in  the  income  class 
$1,000-$  1,49 9,  in  each  of  two  analysis  units: 

Pounds  consumed  per 
person  per  week  in  sum- 
mer in  villages  in  the — 

Classes  and  groups  of  food:  .  North  and  West      Southeast 

Class  A 16.0  14.5 

Eggs .8  .6 

Milk,  fluid,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms 7.  6  6.  8 

Butter .4  .3 

Succulent  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 3.  0  3.  3 

Fruit,  fresh  *  and  canned 4.  2  3.  5 

ClassB 7.2  7.5 

i  

Grain  products  (flour  equivalent) 2.  8  4.  8 

Sugars,  sirups,  preserves 1.7  1.5 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 2.  6  1.  2 

Dry  mature  beans,  peas .1  (4) 

Class  C 3.1  3.5 

Fats,  oils2 .7  1.3 

Meat,3  poultry,  fish 2.4  2.2 

i  Includes  also  the  fresh  equivalent  of  dried  fruit."1 

2  Excludes  butter,  but  includes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

3  Excludes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

4  0.05  pound  or  less. 

In  both  regions  figures  for  families  in  small  cities  are  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  those  for  villages. 

The  regional  difference  in  total  consumption  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  food  amounted  only  to  about  a  tenth  or  less  in  the  above 
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illustration.  But  the  kind  of  meals  that  could  be  served  by  the  fami- 
lies would  differ  considerably,  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  quantities 
of  the  several  groups  of  food  included  in  each  class.  The  families  in 
the  North  and  West  had  a  third  more  eggs  and  butter,  almost  an 
eighth  more  milk,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  potatoes ;  the  families 
in  the  Southeast  had  almost  75  percent  more  grain  products  and  twice 
as  much  of  fats  other  than  butter. 

Foods  of  Class  A — Groups  Includins  Many  of  the  Protective  Foods 

Because  the  food  groups  included  in  Class  A — eggs,  dairy  products, 
vegetables  and  fruit — tend  to  provide  families  with  most  of  the  cal- 
cium, the  vitamin  A  value,  the  ascorbic  acid,  and  the  riboflavin  of 
their  diets,  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  the  high-quality  protein,  they 
play  an  important  role  in  determining  dietary  adequacy.  It  is  in  these 
nutrients  that  diets  often  are  relatively  deficient;  the  foods  supplying 
them,  therefore,  are  often  called  protective  foods. 

Egg  consumption  per  capita  varied  little  from  region  to  region  or 
from  village  to  small  city  in  the  summer  months  of  1936.  About  half 
a  dozen  eggs  per  person  per  week,  or  somewhat  fewer,  were  consumed 
by  families  of  types  1  to  5  combined,  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499. 
Village  families  were  more  likely  to  have  eggs  from  home  poultry 
flocks  than  small-city  dwellers.  During  the  period  March-November 
1936,  9  percent  of  the  families  of  types  2  and  3-  combined  in  the  income 
group  mentioned  above  had  eggs  from  their  own  hens  or  received  them 
as  gift  or  pay  in  villages  of  the  North  and  West.  For  white  families  in 
the  Southeast  in  the  same  family  type  and  income  group,  the  corres- 
ponding figure  was  13  percent.  In  small  cities  only  4  and  3  percent, 
respectively,  of  comparable  families  had  eggs  without  direct  ex- 
penditure. 

Milk  consumption  in  summer  months  tended  to  be  somewhat  lower 
in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  in  the 
Southeast,  lower  in  small  cities  than  in  villages.  This  is  shown  below 
for  families  of  types  1  to  5  combined  with  incomes  in  the  class  $1,000- 
$1,499: 

Quarts  of  milk  (or  its 
equivalent)   consumed 
per  person  per  week 
in— 

Analysis  Unit:  Small  cities        Villages 

New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Central 3.  4  3.  4 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 3.6  3.7 

Southeast 2.7  3.1 

Slightly  more  of  the  milk  consumed  was  in  fresh  fluid  form,  and  less 
was  in  the  form  of  evaporated  or  dry  milk  or  cheese  in  villages  than  in 
small  cities.  Fresh  milk  accounted  for  somewhat  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  milk  consumed  in  the  former  communities,  and 
three-fourths  or  less  in  the  latter.  But  counting  milk  in  all  forms,  the 
average  quantity  consumed  was  but  little  more  than  a  pint  a  person  a 
day  at  an  intermediate  income  level  $1,000-$  1,499,  even  in  regions 
where  consumption  was  highest.  It  was  less  than  a  pint  a  person  a 
day  in  the  Southeast  among  families  m  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499, 
and  an  even  smaller  amount  in  the  lower  income  classes. 

Smaller  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  other  than  potatoes 
were  used  in  the  North  than  in  the  West  or  in  the  Southeast  during 
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June,  July,  and  August.    This  is  shown  below  for  families  in  the  type 
group  and  income  class  just  discussed: 

Pounds  consumed  per 
y  person  per  week — 
Analysis  unit:  Fresh  Fresh 

Villages:  fruit  vegetables 

New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Central.  __   2.  6  2.  0 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 4.  4  2.  7 

Southeast 3.3  3.0 

Small  cities: 

North  Central 3.1  1.8 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 4.  2  3.  1 

Southeast 4.1  3.2 

Although  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  were  supplemented  with  canned 
and  dried  products  at  every  season,  the  latter  were  used  in  small  pro- 
portions in  summer  months.  Home  canning  was  practiced  by  half  to 
three-fourths  or  more  of  the  white  families  included  in  the  consump- 
tion sample  in  both  villages  and  small  cities.  In  most  analysis  units 
families  canned  more  fruit  than  vegetables,  perhaps  because  it  is  easier 
to  attain  satisfactory  results  in  home  canning  of  fruit  than  in  the  can- 
ning of  vegetables  except  tomatoes. 

As  incomes  rose,  the  percentage  of  families  canning  any  food  at 
home  remained  fairly  constant.  The  average  quantities  canned  by 
these  families  (table  37)  declined  in  small  cities  of  the  North  Central 
and  Pacific  regions,  but  in  village  analysis  units  the  trends  with  income 
varied.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  unit,  the 
quantities  canned  increased  with  income,  as  is  shown  below  for  two 
income  levels,  all  family  types  combined: 

Quarts  canned  per 
household  in — 


Familv-income  class: 

$500-$749 

$2,500-$2,999__. 


Middle 

Atlantic 

and 

North 

North 

Central 

Central 

small 

villages 

cities 

_    154 

130 

_    171 

100 

Within  an  income  class,  the  quantities  canned  were  consistently 
larger  in  villages  than  in  small  cities,  except  in  the  Plains  and  Moun- 
tain region.  As  family  size  increased,  the  canning  program  was 
enlarged — more  among  village  than  among  small-city  families.  Even 
in  villages,  however,  the  increase  in  the  quantities  canned  was  not  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  family  members. 

Tomatoes,  green  beans,  and  corn  were  the  vegetables  most  fre- 
quently canned  at  home,  in  both  villages  and  small  cities  of  the  North 
and  West,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  kind  of  canned  vegetables  re- 
ported as  consumed  without  direct  expense  during  some  week  of 
March  through  November.  In  the  Southeast,  relatively  few  families 
reported  the  consumption  of  home-produced  canned  goods  during 
that  period;  by  those  reporting,  tomatoes  were  most  frequently  listed. 
Favorite  fruits  for  home  canning  appeared  to  be  peaches  and  pears  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  peaches  in  the  Southeast. 

Foods  of  Class  B — Other  Foods  of  Plant  Origin 

Both  in  villages  and  in  small  cities  the  consumption  of  the  cheap 
energy-yielding  foods  derived  from  plants — especially  grain  products 
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and  potatoes — followed  regional  patterns  in  some  respects.  The  con- 
sumption of  grain  products  was  relatively  high  in  the  Southeast,  and 
of  potatoes,  in  the  North.  This  is  shown  below  for  families  of  types 
1  to  5  combined,  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499,  according  to 
schedules  obtained  in  the  summer  months: 

Pounds  consumed  per  person 
per  week 

Sugar,  Pot  a- 

,       n      .  .,  Grain  sirups,  toes. 

Analysis  unit:  prod.  pre.  sir(fU 

\illages:  ucts  serves  pota- 

New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Cen-  toes 

tral 2.9  1.6  3.0 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 2.5  1.7  2.1 

Southeast 4.8  1.5  1.2 

Small  cities: 

North  Central 2.6  1.6  3.0 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific 2.7  1.6  2.2 

Southeast 4.9  1.5  1.2 

The  choices  within  these  three  food  groups  also  differed  somewhat 
from  region  to  region.  For  example,  a  smaller  proportion  of  grain 
products  was  purchased  as  baked  goods  in  the  Southeast  than  else- 
where. Less  than  10  percent  of  the  bread  purchased  in  this  region 
was  part  whole  wheat  or  rye;  in  the  North  and  West  the  proportion 
was  about  one-eighth  in  villages  and  somewhat  more,  but  less  than 
one-fifth,  hi  small  cities.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the  flour  purchased 
in  either  region  was  whole  wheat  or  rye.  In  the  North  and  West 
jellies  and  jams  were  used  in  larger  quantities  than  sirups  and  molasses. 
In  the  Southeast  the  tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction  except 
among  2-person  families.  In  the  North  and  West  many  more  pota- 
toes than  sweetpotatoes  were  purchased;  sweetpotatoos  were  more 
prominent  in  diets  of  the  Southeast  than  in  diets  of  the  North  and  West . 

Foods  of  Class  C — Other  Foods  Chiefly  of  Animal  Origin 

Foods  in  class  C — meats  and  fats — give  a  "staying"  quality  to  the 
diet  and  a  flavor  that  appeals  to  the  appetite  of  most  persons.  These 
foods  are  by  no  means  interchangeable  so  far  as  nutritive  values  are 
concerned;  both  groups  supply  food  energy,  but  the  leaner  cuts  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  are  important  also  for  high-quality  protein 
and  for  certain  minerals  and  vitamins. 

More  poultry  and  pork  products  were  used  in  the  Southeast  than 
elsewhere,  but  less  beef,  veal,  and  lamb.  Some  of  the  regional  differ- 
ences are  illustrated  below  for  families  of  tvpes  1-5  combined,  with 
incomes  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,499: 

Pounds  consinned  in  summer 
monlhs  per  person  per  week 

Analysis  unit:  Pouh  JJ*.  0(h(r 

Villages:  try  and  meat 

New  England,   Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  cured 

Central 0.14  0.53  1.4S 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific .53  .40  1.54 

Southeast .51  .93  .97 

Small  cities: 

North  Central .23  .55  1.52 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific .23  .42  1.49 

Southeast .47  .88  .77 
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Comparatively  little  of  the  food  from  animal  sources  was  home-pro- 
duced even  in  villages.  Wage-earner  families  in  villages  of  the  South- 
east were  more  likely  to  have  a  few  chickens  than  were  other  occupa- 
tional groups  in  that  region,  or  than  wage  earners  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  But  chickens  and  pigs  can  easily  be  a  public  nuisance 
in  congested  communities,  and  much  of  the  profit  of  small-scale  pro- 
duction for  home  use  is  lost  if  feed  must  be  purchased  rather  than 
grown  at  home. 


SECTION  3.  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  DIETS  OF 
NATIVE. WHITE  FAMILIES  IN  VILLAGES  AND 
CITIES 

In  this  section,  the  nutritive  value  of  diets  is  presented  with  respect 
to  food  energy,  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  total  iron,  vitamin  A 
value,  thiamin,  ascorbic  acid,  and  riboflavin.  Many  other  nutrients 
are  equally  important  but  not  included  here;  for  some  there  is  little 
danger  of  shortage  in  present-day  diets;  for  others  common  foods  are 
not  the  chief  source;  for  still  others  too  little  is  known  of  their  distri- 
bution in  common  food  materials  to  make  possible  an  estimate  of  their 
concentration  in  diets. 

Even  for  the  nutrients  included  in  this  analysis,  the  estimates 
of  their  concentration  in  diets  are  considered  but  tentative.  They 
are  based  on  information  obtained  from  actual  records  of  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  food  had  by  each  household  during  one  week  (see 
Glossary,  Supplementary  Schedule,  Food  Record)  and  on  average 
figures  for  food  composition  compiled  from  many  sources  and  probably 
of  unequal  validity.  The  latter  were  applied  to  the  quantities  of 
food  brought  into  the  house  and  available  for  consumption,  with 
adjustments  made  to  correct  for  average  quantities  of  refuse,  but 
with  no  deductions  for  kitchen  or  plate  waste,  and  without  adequate 
deductions  for  the  frequent  and  sometimes  large  losses  of  nutritive 
value  in  storing,  cooking,  and  serving  food.  These  include  losses  of 
minerals  and  vitamins  through  the  discarding  of  cooking  water; 
through  destruction  due  to  heat  or  oxidation;  and  also  losses  of  all 
nutrients  through  waste  of  edible  materials,  especially  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, in  the  preparing  and  serving  of  meals.  As  a  result,  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  food  as  reported  is  probably  above  the  value  of 
the  diets  as  eaten,  and  the  dietary  picture  presented  probably  is 
optimistic. 

Human  Requirements  for  Nutrients  Discussed  in  this  Report 

Food  Energy 

Food  energy  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  internal  work  of  the  body 
and  to  provide  fuel  for  all  external  activity.  Fats,  carbohydrates, 
and  proteins  all  contribute  to  the  energy  value  of  the  diet.  The 
energy  requirements  of  normal  adults  vary  with  bod}^  size  and  build, 
and  with  the  severity  of  muscular  work.  Thus,  a  man  doing  heavy 
farm  labor  may  require  nearly  twice  as  much  food  energy  as  his 
brother  who  spends  his  day  in  an  office.  In  old  age,  requirements 
tend  to  lessen  because  muscular  activity  declines  and  internal  proc- 
esses are  somewhat  slower.  Children  need  more  energy  in  proportion 
to  their  size  than  adults.  Not  only  does  the  internal  work  of  their 
bodies  proceed  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  with  adults,  but  there 
must  be  an  extra  supply  of  food  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  new 
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tissue.     The  relatively  great  physical  activity  of  children  contributes 
still  further  to  their  energy  needs. 

Dietary  allowances  of  calories  for  normal  adults  are  usually  planned 
at  a  level  at  which  intake  will  just  about  balance  the  probable  energy 
output.  Studies  of  food  consumption  and  energy  expenditure  indi- 
cate that  a  man  weighing  70  kilograms  (154  pounds)  doing  moderately 
active  work  is  likely  to  require  from  2,700  to  3,300  calories  a  day. 
Table  56  shows  the  relative  allowances  in  calories  that  have  been 
used  in  this  study  in  determining  the  number  of  moderately  active 
men  to  which  families  differing  in  composition  would  be  equivalent 
so  far  as  food-energy  needs  are  concerned.  In  assigning  an  energy 
factor  to  an  adult,  account  was  taken  of  age,  height,  and  daily  activity 
as  reported  in  the  food  record.  Consequently,  the  calorie  content  of 
the  diets  of  any  group  of  families,  when  expressed  on  a  food-energy- 
unit  basis,  should  be  directly  comparable  to  that  of  other  groups; 
the  differences  in  energy  needs  of  adults  in  different  occupations  have 
already  been  allowed  for  in  the  scale  of  relatives.  (See  Methodology 
and  Appraisal,  Measurement  of  Household  Size  in  Dietary  Analyses, 
Nutrition  Units.) 

Protein 

Proteins  are  essential  to  the  structure  of  various  tissues,  particu- 
larly muscle,  and  to  many  of  the  regulatory  mechanisms  of  the  body. 
Balance  experiments  on  normal  subjects  have  shown  that  nitrogen 
equilibrium  can  be  established  on  very  low  levels  of  intake,  but  that 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  minimum  amount  needed  by 
different  individuals.  The  results  indicate  that  the  adult's  average 
minimum  requirement  is  probably  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  a  gram 
of  protein  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  (44  to  55  grams  per  adult 
per  day).  To  allow  for  individual  variations  in  need  and  for  differ- 
ences in  the  biological  value  of  food  proteins,  dietary  allowances  for 
adults  are  usually  set  about  50  percent  above  average  maintenance 
requirements.  For  protein,  then,  the  adult  allowance  would  be  about 
1  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  averaging  65  to  75  grams  per 
adult  per  day. 

Growing  children  need  more  protein  per  unit  of  body  weight  than 
do  adults.  The  requirement  varies  with  the  rate  of  growth,  being  as 
high  as  2Y2  to  3  grams  per  kilogram  for  very  young  children  and 
gradually  declining  as  age  increases. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus 

Of  the  several  minerals  required  for  normal  nutrition,  calcium  and 
phosphorus  are  needed  in  relatively  large  quantities.  They  are  the 
chief  constituents  of  bone  and  teeth  and  for  this  reason  there  should 
be  an  abundant  supply  during  the  period  of  growth.  About  99  per- 
cent of  the  body  calcium  is  in  the  skeletal  structure,  but  the  other  1 
percent  fulfills  an  extremely  important  role  in  the  fluids  and  soft 
tissues  of  the  body.  Phosphorus  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living 
cells.  It  participates  in  many  of  the  chemical  reactions  that  control 
metabolism. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  require- 
ments of  normal  adults  has  been  approached  by  means  of  balance 
experiments.     Two  decades  ago  a  study  of  the  evidence  available 
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indicated  that  0.45  gram  of  calcium  and  0.88  gram  of  phosphorus  were 
the  average  intakes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  70-kilogram 
person.  In  setting  up  dietary  allowances,  it  has  been  customary  to 
add  to  these  basic  figures  a  50-percent  margin  of  safety  to  allow  for 
individual  variations  in  requirement  and  for  fluctuation  in  the  mineral 
content  of  foods.  On  this  basis  0.68  gram  of  calcium  and  1.32  grams 
of  phosphorus  have  been  widely  recommended  as  daily  allowances  for 
normal  adults. 

There  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  to  be  generous,  the  allowances 
of  calcium  for  adults  should  be  higher  than  0.68  gram  a  day.  How 
much  should  be  considered  an  optimal  amount  is  not  clearly  established 
as  yet.  It  must  be  high  enough  to  provide  liberally  for  those  indi- 
viduals whose  requirements  are  higher  than  the  average  and  to  allow 
for  differences  in  the  availability  of  the  calcium  in  various  foods. 

The  calcium  requirement  of  women  is  greatly  increased  during 
pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  Health  Organisation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  recommends  a  daily  allowance  of  1.5  grams  to  provide  for 
the  normal  and  extra  demands  on  the  maternal  organism  in  these 
periods. 

Children  need  relatively  large  amounts  of  calcium  to  provide  for 
skeletal  development.  An  allowance  of  1  gram  per  child  per  day  has 
for  some  time  been  considered  adequate.  Recent  studies  of  calcium 
retention  in  children  furnish  additional  evidence  that  this  is  sufficient, 
at  least  until  the  period  of  rapid  growth  at  puberty.  It  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  efficient  use  of  dietary  calcium  can  be 
made  only  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  ample  supply  of  phos- 
phorus and  of  vitamin  D.  A  daily  intake  of  1  gram  of  phosphorus 
has  been  found  to  give  good  retention  and  this  has  been  generally 
used  as  a  suggested  allowance  for  children.  Since  the  phosphorus 
requirement  for  maintenance  increases  with  body  weight,  the  allow- 
ance for  children  probably  should  be  increased  during  adolescence 
until  the  adult  level  is  reached. 

Iron 

Iron  is  needed  for  the  formation  of  hemoglobin,  the  oxygen-carrying 
pigment  of  the  blood.  It  also  functions  as  an  activator  of  certain 
chemical  processes  in  body  tissues.  From  some  of  the  earlier  balance 
experiments  on  normal  individuals,  it  appeared  that  the  minimum 
daily  iron  requirement  of  adults  averaged  about  10  milligrams.  The 
addition  of  a  50-percent  margin  of  safety  brought  this  figure  to  15 
milligrams,  an  allowance  that  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  in 
planning  and  evaluating  diets.  The  accumulation  of  more  recent 
experimental  data  indicates  that  this  allowance  may  have  been  unnec- 
essarily high.  Some  investigators  consider  that  an  allowance  of  12 
milligrams  is  adequate  for  both  men  and  women;  others  have  sug- 
gested that  women  should  receive  larger  amounts  to  provide  for 
increased  needs  during  the  reproductive  period  of  life.  Conclusions 
regarding  human  requirements  may  undergo  still  further  change  as 
more  becomes  known  of  the  factors  affecting  the  utilization  of  iron 
in  different  foods. 

Children  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  iron,  although  the 
experimental  evidence  showing  requirements  at  different  ages  is 
comparatively  meager.  Balance  studies  on  a  small  number  of  infants 
indicate  a  minimum  requirement  of  about  0.5  milligram  per  kilogram 
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of  body  weight.  In  studies  with  preschool  children,  intakes  of  0.6 
milligram  per  kilogram  have  been  shown  to  provide  good  retention. 
Few  data  are  available  concerning  the  iron  requirements  of  older 
children  and  it  is  usually  assumed  that  their  needs  are  similar  to 
those  of  adults. 

Vitamin  A  Value 

Vitamin  A  is  needed  for  growth  and  reproduction  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  vigor  at  all  ages.  It  seems  to  be  essential  for 
the  normal  functioning  of  epithelial  tissues.  One  of  the  early  signs  of 
a  deficiency  is  night  blindness,  an  impaired  ability  of  the  eye  to  adapt 
to  dim  light.  With  a  serious  deficiency  over  prolonged  periods  an  eye 
disease,  xerophthalmia,  may  develop  in  children.  Vitamin  A  defi- 
ciency may  also  lead  to  lowered  resistance  to  infections,  especially  those 
of  the  respiratory  passages. 

Human  requirements  for  vitamin  A  have  been  studied  by  observing 
the  minimum  intake  that  will  just  prevent  nutritional  night  blindness. 
In  studies  of  10  subjects  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  it 
took  from  25  to  60  International  Units  of  vitamin  A  per  kilogram  per 
day  to  support  normal  visual  adaptation  when  the  vitamin  A  was 
supplied  almost  entirely  by  fish  liver  oil.  The  average  lies  between 
40  and  50  International  Units  per  kilogram,  which  for  a  70-kilogram 
man  would  mean  approximately  3,000  International  Units  per  day. 
Since  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  requirement  or  in  the  utilization 
of  vitamin  A  as  well  as  of  beta-carotene  or  other  substances  that  the 
body  can  convert  into  vitamin  A,  and  since  a  margin  for  storage  is 
advisable,  it  would  seem  well  to  set  the  goal  for  diet  planning  at  a 
level  at  least  twice  the  average  indicated  for  vitamin  A  from  fish  oil. 

Thiamin  (Vitamin  Bi) 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi)  plays  an  essential  role  in  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrate  and  therefore  in  the  normal  oxidative  processes  of  all 
body  cells.  It  is  required  for  growth,  for  the  maintenance  of  appetite, 
and  for  the  normal  functioning  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract.  A 
deficiency  adversely  affects  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  Severe 
and  prolonged  shortage  of  thiamin  results  in  a  disease  called  beriberi, 
while  a  milder  deficiency  over  a  long  period  results  in  vague  signs  of 
ill-health  which  only  recently  have  been  recognized  as  related  to  lack 
of  this  vitamin. 

The  relation  of  thiamin  to  energy  metabolism  and  especially  to  the 
intermediary  breakdown  of  carbohydrate  seems  consistent  with  the 
findings  that  the  requirement  for  thiamin  is  less  when  diets  contain 
considerable  fat  than  when  most  of  the  calories  are  derived  from 
carbohydrate  and  protein;  the  requirement  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  nonfat  calories  than  to  total  calories  of  the  diet. 

One  of  the  first  estimates  of  human  requirements  for  vitamin  Bi  was 
based  on  studies  of  the  thiamin  content  of  diets  known  to  be  associated 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  beriberi.  Such  figures  would  tend  to 
be  minimum,  not  optimum.  Additional  research  concerning  the 
physiologic  function  and  mode  of  action  of  thiamin  demonstrates  that 
there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  quantities  needed  to  prevent 
disease  and  those  conducive  to  optimum  nutrition. 
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From  data  now  available,  it  would  appear  that  a  mixed  diet  providing 
from  200  to  250  International  Units  of  thiamin  probably  would  prevent 
obvious  symptoms  of  deficiency  in  a  70-kilogram  adult  doing  moder- 
ately active  muscular  work.  In  planning  diets,  allowances  may  well 
be  set  two  or  three  times  higher  than  such  a  minimum^  This  would 
mean  a  level  of  intake  of  from  1 .5  to  2.0  milligrams  of  thiamin  (500  to 
666  International  Units)  for  a  70-kilogram  adult  requiring  about  3,000 
calories  or  about  20  International  Units  per  100  calories.  That  this 
is  none  too  high  is  indicated  by  the  recent  work  of  Williams,  Mason, 
Wilder,  and  Smith  1  who  studied  the  effect  of  graded  doses  of  thiamin 
in  the  diets  of  two  women.  They  found  that  no  clear-cut  evidence  of 
nutritional  deficiency  occurred  when  the  intake  was  as  high  as  0.95 
milligram.  However,  when  the  intake  reached  2  milligrams  a  day 
there  was  striking  improvement  in  the  nutritional  state  of  the  sub- 
jects. 

Ascorbic  Acid  (Vitamin  C) 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  was  first  recognized  as  a  constituent  of 
foods  that  would  prevent  or  cure  scurvy.  Later  work  has  shown  that 
its  chief  physiologic  function  is  concerned  with  the  intercellular  sub- 
stances. In  this  capacity  ascorbic  acid  is  closely  related  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  bones, 
and  various  connective  tissues.  There  is  evidence  also  that  a  mild 
deficiency  of  ascorbic  acid  may  interfere  with  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  blood-serum  complement,  thus  reducing  resistance  to  bacterial 
invasion. 

There  is  a  wide  range  between  the  level  of  intake  needed  to  prevent 
scurvy  and  that  required  for  tissue  saturation.  The  average  quantity 
needed  to  protect  against  specific  symptoms  of  deficiency  in  adults 
appears  to  be  between  25  and  30  milligrams  per  day.  There  is  less 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  an  optimal  intake,  but  in 
diet  planning  it  probably  would  be  well  to  provide  at  least  twice  and 
possibly  three  times  this  amount.  Per  unit  of  body  weight,  require- 
ments appear  to  be  greater  for  young  children  than  for  adults.  Preg- 
nancy and  lactation  also  increase  the  need  for  %4tamin  C. 

Riboflavin 

Riboflavin  is  a  yellow  pigment  that  functions  as  a  constituent  of 
an  oxidative  enzyme  involved  in  cell  respiration.  Although  the  need 
for  riboflavin  has  long  been  clearly  demonstrated  for  experimental 
animals,  it  is  only  recently  that  a  riboflavin  deficiency  in  human 
beings  has  been  recognized.  Among  the  several  characteristic 
symptoms  in  humans  are  a  cheilosis  (lesions  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth)  and  keratitis  (ocular  changes).  These  conditions  have  been 
found  to  appear  in  patients  on  diets  low  in  riboflavin  and  have  been 
cured  by  the  administration  of  the  crystalline  vitamin. 

Less  is  known  of  the  minimum  or  optimum  human  requirements 
for  riboflavin  than  for  vitamin  A,  thiamin,  or  ascorbic  acid.  Until 
human  symptoms  of  the  deficiency  were  recognized  there  was  no 
criterion  for  determining  minimum  needs.  In  the  absence  of  actual 
measurements    of    requirement,     dietary    allowances    for    essential 

1  Williams,  R.  D.;  Mason,  H.  L.;  Wilder,  R.  M  ;  and  Smith.  B.  F.    observations  on  induced  thia- 
min (vitamin  Bi)  deficiency  ix  man.     Arch.  Int.  Med.  66:  786-799.     1940. 
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factors  are  sometimes  based  on  the  quantities  furnished  by  mixed 
diets  of  natural  foods  believed  to  be  adequate  in  other  respects. 
On  this  basis,  an  adult  allowance  of  1.5  to  2.  0  milligrams  of  ribo- 
flavin has  been  suggested  as  a  reasonable  level  to  use  in  planning 
diets.  This  amount  probably  provides  a  fair  margin  of  safety  above 
average  maintenance  requirements,  but  future  work  must  answer  the 
question  as  to  optimal  allowance. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Diets  in  Relation  to  Money  Value  of  Food 

In  this  analysis  of  the  nutritive  value  of  diets,  food  records  have 
been  classified  according  to  the  money  value  of  diets  per  food-ex- 
penditure unit.  This  method  of  classification  involves  fewer  categories 
and  can  therefore  be  used  with  smaller  numbers  of  cases  than  would 
be  required  for  a  complete  classification  by  family  type  and  income. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  showing  up  most  strikingly  the  re- 
lationships between  money  value  of  food,  consumption  of  major  food 
groups,  and  nutritive  value  of  diets. 

Table  8. — distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  (7-day 
record)  :  Percentage  distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit,  18  analysis  units  in  28  States,  *  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit 


House- 
holds 


Households  having  food  with  money  value 
expenditure  unit  of— 


per  week  per  food- 


Under 
$0.69 


$0.  69- 
$1.37 


$1.  38- 
$2.07 


$2.  08- 
$2.76 


$2.  77- 
$3.45 


$3.  46- 
$4.14 


$4.15- 

$4.83 


$4.84- 
or  over 


VILLAGES 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central. 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast 

SMALL  CITIES 

New  England 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast 

MIDDLE-SIZED     AND     LARGE 
CITIES 

New  England 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast 

METROPOLIS 

Chicago 


No. 

71 
175 

45 
147 
256 


173 
420 
252 

257 
374 
239 


isu 


Pet. 


(3) 


(3) 


Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 
21 
36 

27 
32 
30 


Pet. 
35 
27 

33 
31 

17 


Pet. 
20 
10 

18 
15 
11 


Pet. 

14 
3 

11 
5 
4 


Pet. 


i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  price  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food 
costs. 

3  0.  50  percent  or  less. 
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In  most  analysis  units,  approximately  half  of  the  families  furnish- 
ing food  records  were  in  two  money- value-of -food  classes,  $2.  08-$2.  76 
and  S2.  77-S3.  45  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit.  One  of  these 
classes,  $2.  08-S2.  76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  is  numerically 
important  in  all  analysis  units  and  hence  is  given  special  emphasis 
in  this  discussion.  The  distribution  of  families  that  kept  food 
records  classified  according  to  the  money  value  of  their  food  is  given 
in  table  8. 

In  this  section  the  nutritive  values  of  diets  are  discussed  in  terms 
of  average  quantities  of  food  energy  and  eight  nutrients  per  day  for 
corresponding  nutrition  units.  Dietary  allowances  for  a  moderately 
active  man  with  respect  to  each  nutrient  form  the  basic  values  of  the 
various  nutrition  units.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Nutrition 
Units.)  For  selected  analysis  units  and  several  levels  of  money  value 
of  food,  text  tables  show  the  average  quantities  of  each  nutrient 
furnished  by  diets  and  the  distribution  of  households  according  to 
the  content  of  their  diets  in  each  nutrient.  In  the  Appendix  complete 
data  are  presented  nutrient  by  nutrient,  for  all  analysis  units. 

Food  Energy 

At  a  usual  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-82.76  per  unit  per 
week)  most  diets  provided  fairly  well  for  the  energy  needs  of  the 
families  studied.  Average  values  for  groups  of  village  and  city 
families  were  between  2,  600  and  3,  800  calories,  with  most  of  the 
averages  around  3,  000  calories  per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  At  lower 
levels  of  money  value  of  food,  however,  diets  were  likely  to  be  low  in 
calories.  For  example,  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
villages,  diets  in  the  money-value  class  Sl.38-S2.07  furnished  an  aver- 
age of  2,  610  calories  per  energy  unit  per  day  (table  9).  The  diets 
of  three-fourths  of  this  group  of  families  supplied  less  than  3,  000 
calories,  the  suggested  allowance  for  a  moderately  active  man.  For 
about  a  third  of  the  families,  the  energy  value  of  the  diet  was  even 
less  than  2,  400  calories  per  energy  unit  per  day  (table  10).  At 
relatively  high  levels  of  money  value  of  food,  a  large  proportion  of 
diets  furnished  more  than  3,  300  calories  per  energy  unit  and  many 
furnished  4,  200  calories  or  more  (table  44).  These  high  figures 
greatly  exceed  probable  needs,  and  consequently  suggest  considerable 
household  waste. 

Protein 

"When  food  expenditures  were  moderately  high,  protein  usually  was 
well  supplied  in  the  diets  of  the  village  and  city  families  furnishing  food 
records.  However,  at  the  lower  levels  of  money  value  of  food,  low 
average  values  were  not  uncommon.  The  few  village  families  studied 
in  the  Southeast  that  were  in  the  money-value-of-food  class  80.69- 
S1.37  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week  obtained  an  average  of  56 
grams  of  protein  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  (table  9).  At  the  next 
higher  money-value  level,  Sl.38-S2.07  per  week  per  food-expenditure 
unit,  families  in  villages  of  the  Southeast  had  an  average  of  70  grams 
of  protein  per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  Corresponding  groups  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  and  the  Pacific  regions  had  diets 
furnishing  an  average  of  61  and  62  grams  respectively,  per  unit  per 
day.  At  this  level  of  money  value  about  three-fourths  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  group  and  nearly  half  of  the  Pacific 
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and  Southeast  groups  obtained  less  than  67  grams  of  protein  per  day 
per  nutrition  unit  (table  10).  In  other  words,  diets  of  many  families 
failed  to  provide  a  liberal  margin  of  safety  over  average  minimum 
requirements. 

When  families  had  food  worth  as  much  as  $2.08  per  week  per  food- 
expenditure  unit,  there  was  less  likelihood  of  a  protein  shortage. 
Usually  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  diets  represented  in  table  10  pro- 
vided at  least  67  grams  of  protein  per  day  per  nutrition  unit. 

The  increase  in  the  protein  content  of  the  diet  with  increasing 
money  value  of  food  is  related  to  a  greater  consumption  of  all  foods, 
but  particularly  of  meat,  eggs,  and  milk.  These  foods  supply  proteins 
of  high  quality  that  can  effectively  supplement  those  of  poorer  quality 
found  in  grains  and  other  foods  of  vegetable  origin.  Consequently 
as  the  money  value  of  diets  increased,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
quality  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  protein  they  furnished. 

Table  9. — nutritive  value  of  diets  by  money  value  of  food:  Average 
quantities  of  specified  nutrients  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  by  money  value  of  food 
per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  6  selected  analysis  units  in  16  States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and  money 
value  2  of  food  per  week 
per     food  -  expenditure 
unit  (dollars) 

House- 
holds 

Food 

energy 

Pro- 
tein 

Cal- 
cium 

Phos- 
phorus 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 
value 

Thi- 
amin 

Ascor- 
bic 
acid 

Ribo- 
flavin 

VILLAGES 

Middle      Atlantic      and 
North  Central: 
1.38-2.07     . 

No. 

35 
63 
47 
16 

Cal. 

2,610 

3,190 

3,630 

3,790 

6m. 

61 
79 
88 
100 

Gm. 

0.47 
.62 
.67 
.79 

Gm. 
1.08 
1.38 
1.51 
1.68 

Mg. 
11.7 

14.4 
16.9 
18.3 

I.  U. 

4,000 
5,800 
6,800 
9,400 

Mg. 
1.18 
1.59 
2.03 
2.10 

Mg. 
40 

58 

77 
78 

Mg. 
1.44 

2.08-2.76       --     -. 

1.92 

2.77-3.45 

3.46-4.14      

2.19 
2  58 

Pacific: 

1.38-2.07 

13 
47 
45 
22 

2,560 
3,150 
3,710 
4,350 

62 
79 

91 
111 

.54 
.63 
.74 
1.08 

1.14 
1.36 
1.60 
2.02 

12.0 
14.5 
16.7 
19.6 

5,400 
8,800 
8,000 
11,  600 

1.27 
1.57 
1.92 
2.04 

50 
78 
86 
105 

1.65 

2.08-2.76 

1  92 

2.77-3.45 

2. 19 

3.46-4.14 

3.06 

Southeast: 

0.69-1.37     

10 
69 
79 
44 
27 

2,550 
3,230 
3,830 
4,200 
5,180 

56 
70 
87 
95 
119 

.39 
.66 
.79 
.85 
1.05 

1.22 
1.60 
1.84 
1.95 
2.32 

11.8 
14.4 
16.6 
18.5 
21.7 

6,500 
5,600 
7,600 
9,000 
10,  500 

1.12 
1.52 
1.89 
2.10 
2.42 

38 
40 
52 
73 
95 

.87 

1.38-2.07     

1.47 

2.08-2.76     

1.86 

2.77-3.45     

2. 19 

3.46-4.14 

2  73 

MIDDLE-SIZED  AND 
LARGE  CITIES 

East  North  Central: 
1.38-2.07       -  . 

78 
48 
122 
28 
27 

2,370 
2,770 
3.400 
4.070 
4.  450 

61 
73 
85 
103 
117 

.39 
.54 
.63 
.82 
.89 

1.03 
1.24 
1.46 
1.77 
1.92 

11.4 
13.2 
15.6 
18.5 
20.3 

4,600 

7,000 
7,200 
9,100 
10,  300 

1.30 
1.48 
1.81 
2.07 
2.29 

52 
64 

78 
98 
98 

1.33 

2.08-2.76 

1.74 

2.77-3.45      -  .- 

2.07 

3.46-4.14 

4.15-4.83             -.  . 

2.44 
2.73 

Pacific: 

1.38-2.07 

29 
54 
120 
31 
22 

2,490 
2,830 
3,330 
3,830 
4,080 

62 
75 
89 
103 
117 

.45 
.60 
.73 
.82 
.95 

.53 
.62 

.77 
.87 
1.07 

1.07 
1.28 
1.53 
1.72 

2.02 

1.29 
1.50 

1.73 
1.91 
2.54 

11.3 
12.8 
15.9 
18.2 
20.8 

7,700 
7,100 
9,900 

12,  000 

13,  300 

1.17 
1.36 
1.70 
1.82 
2.39 

57 
68 
87 
108 
106 

1.47 

2.08-2.76 

2.77-3.45 

1.85 
2.29 

3.46-4.14 

4.15-4.83 

2.60 
3. 10 

Southeast: 

1.38-2.07 

32 
38 
59 
38 
19 

2,740 
3,330 
3,780 
4,010 
5,400 

62 
77 
90 
102 
129 

11.8 
15.4 
17.3 
20.6 
24.7 

6.400 
7,400 
10,  500 
13,  800 
12,  200 

1.16 
1.73 
1.82 
2.06 
2.61 

39 
57 
67 
87 
94 

1.25 

2.08-2.76 

1.72 

2.77-3.45 

2.15 

3.46-4.14      

2.55 

4.15-4.83 

2.74 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table.    All  averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class. 

2  Adjusted  to  June- August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 
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Table  10. — distribution  of  households  by  quantity  of  nutrients:  Dis- 
tribution of  households  by  quantity  of  specified  nutrients  per  nutrition  unit  per 
day,  2  selected  levels  of  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week, 
6  selected  analysis  units  in  16  States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Villages 

Middle-sized  and  large  cities 

Nutrient    and    quantity 
per  nutrition  unit  per 
day 

Middle 

Atlantic 

and  North 

Central 

Pacific 

Southeast 

East  North 
Central 

Pacific 

Southeast 

$1.38- 
$2.07 

$2.  08- 
$2.76 

$1.38- 
$2.07 

$2. 08- 
$2.76 

$1.38- 

$2.07 

$2.  08- 
$2.76 

$1.  38- 
$2.07 

$2.  08- 
$2.76 

$1.38- 
$2.07 

$2.  08- 
$2.76 

$1.38- 
$2.07 

$2.  08- 
$2.76 

Food  energy,  in  calories: 
Under  2,400 

Pet. 
31 
46 
23 

Pet. 

11 
35 
54 

Pet. 
31 
38 
31 

Pet. 

9 
34 
57 

Pet. 

12 
24 
64 

Pet. 

4 

8 

88 

Pet. 
53 
35 
12 

Pet. 

23 
44 
33 

Pet. 

42 
45 
13 

Pet. 
26 
40 
34 

Pet. 
31 
35 
34 

Pet. 
13 

2,400-2,999 

22 

3,000  or  over 

65 

Protein,  in  grams: 

3 
71 
26 

0 
21 
79 

0 
46 
54 

0 
19 
81 

1 
48 
51 

0 
9 
91 

8 
66 
26 

0 
21 
79 

0 

59 
41 

0 
31 
69 

6 

50 
44 

0 

44-66 

67  or  over 

21 
79 

Calcium,  in  grams: 

Under0.45 

40 
57 
3 

28 
38 
34 

38 
54 
8 

13 
48 
39 

28 
35 
37 

13 
34 
53 

71 

24 

5 

27 
54 
19 

45 

48 

7 

13 
57 
30 

35 
43 
22 

19 

0.45-0.67 

47 

0.68  or  over 

34 

Phosphorus,  in  grams: 
Under  0.88 

9 

85 

6 

6 
45 
49 

8 
46 
46 

0 
51 
49 

1 
29 
70 

0 
13 
87 

28 

64 

8 

0 
69 
31 

17 
73 
10 

0 
63 
37 

9 
44 

47 

0 

0.88-1 .31.. 

32 

68 

Iron,  in  milligrams: 
Under  8.0 

6 
48 
46 

0 

25 
75 

0 
54 
46 

0 
15 
85 

1 
38 
61 

0 
13 
87 

5 
63 
32 

2 
33 
65 

7 
56 
37 

0 
54 
46 

9 

38 
53 

0 

8.0-11.9 

21 

12.0  or  over - 

79 

Vitamin  A  value,  in  Inter- 
national Units: 
Under  3.000 

45 

46 

9 

12 
42 
46 

8 
69 
23 

0 
32 
68 

33 
35 
32 

10 
50 
40 

29 
53 

18 

8 
50 
42 

42 

51 

0 
33 

67 

25 
37 
38 

8 

3,000-5,999 

40 

6,000  or  over... 

52 

Thiamin,  in  milligrams: 
Under  1.00 

23 
71 
6 

5 
31 
64 

23 
46 
31 

6 

40 
54 

17 
44 
39 

5 
35 
60 

20 
55 
25 

6 

35 
59 

31 
59 
10 

6 
70 
24 

31 

57 
12 

8 

1.00-1.49      

29 

1.50  or  over 

63 

Ascorbic   acid,   in    milli- 
grams: 
Under  25 

9 

68 
23 

3 
30 

67 

8 
54 
38 

0 
11 
89 

13 
66 
21 

8 
41 
51 

10 
53 
37 

6 
32 
62 

7 
24 
69 

0 
20 
80 

19 
53 
28 

3 

25-49 

50  or  over 

37 
60 

Riboflavin,  in  milligrams: 
Under  1.20 

28 
60 
12 

8 
40 
52 

8 

77 
15 

0 
41 
59 

41 
33 
26 

11 
50 
39 

44 

47 
9 

2 
65 
33 

28 
52 
20 

0 
41 
59 

41 

53 

6 

1.20-1.79 

55 

40 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table. 


Calci 


urn 


In  general,  the  diets  of  the  village  and  city  families  furnishing  food 
records  tended  to  be  low  in  calcium.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
low-cost  diets.  In  the  money-value-of-food  class  $1.38-$2.07  per 
week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  diets  of  families  in  villages  and  in 
middle-sized  and  large  cities  in  three  regions  usually  furnished  average 
quantities  of  calcium  ranging  from  0.39  to  0.54  gram  per  unit  per  day 
(table  9).  These  quantities  are  close  to  average  minimum  require- 
ments and  suggest  that  a  serious  calcium  deficiency  existed  among  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  families. 
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At  a  more  usual  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-$2.76  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit),  average  values  were  higher  but  still  usually 
below  the  suggested  allowance,  0.68  gram  per  nutrition  unit  per  day. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions,  however.  In  small  cities  of  the  Plains 
and  Mountain  region  an  unusually  high  average  consumption  of  milk 
resulted  in  a  high  calcium  average  for  the  group,  0.74  gram  per  nutri- 
tion unit  per  day.  Similar  averages  (0.79  and  0.76  gram)  were  found 
for  villages  and  small  cities  of  the  Southeast  where  the  calcium  in 
other  foods  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  self -rising  flour  (table  45). 
Among  individual  families  at  this  level  of  money  value  of  food,  the 
proportion  obtaining  less  than  0.68  gram  per  unit  per  day  was  very 
large;  it  ranged  from  47  to  73  percent  in  village  analysis  units;  from 
40  to  96  percent  in  small  city  units;  and  from  66  to  84  percent  in 
middle-sized  and  large  city  units. 

At  successively  higher  levels  of  money  value  of  food,  group  averages 
increased  and  a  larger  proportion  of  families  obtained  a  generous 
calcium  supply.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  freely  chosen  diets, 
even  at  a  fairly  high  cost  level,  do  not  automatically  provide  as 
adequately  for  calcium  needs  as  for  those  of  most  other  nutrients. 

Phosphorus 

Low-cost  diets  frequently  do  not  furnish  as  much  phosphorus  as  is 
believed  desirable.  However,  the  quantities  are  seldom  below  average 
minimum  requirement  as  is  the  case  with  calcium.  For  example,  at  a 
usual  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food- 
expenditure  unit),  the  average  phosphorus  content  of  the  diets  of 
village  and  large  city  families  in  three  regions  was  close  to  or  above 
1.32  grams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  (table  9),  but  in  villages  and 
cities  of  the  North  Central  and  Pacific  regions  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  diets  furnished  less  than  this  quantity  (table  10).  Thus 
while  a  severe  deficiency  of  phosphorus  did  not  often  occur,  a  large 
proportion  of  diets  furnished  only  a  limited  supply. 

Iron 

Many  of  the  families  studied  had  a  liberal  supply  of  iron  in  their 
diets.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  proportion  obtained  quantities  too 
small  to  be  considered  compatible  with  good  nutrition.  These  families 
were  more  likely  to  be  found  at  the  low  than  at  the  relatively  high 
levels  of  money  value  of  food.  For  example,  among  village  families 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  and  the  Pacific  regions,  with 
diets  valued  in  the  range  $1.38-$2.07  per  expenditure  unit  per  week, 
54  percent  of  each  group  obtained  less  than  12  milligrams  of  iron  per 
nutrition  unit  per  day  (table  10).  In  the  next  higher  class  ($2.08- 
$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit)  only  25  and  15  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  village  families  in  these  regions  had  less  than  12 
milligrams. 

Vitamin  A  Value 

At  the  most  usual  food-expenditure  levels,  diets  of  village  and  city 
families  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  provide  liberal  quantities  of  vita- 
min A.  In  the  money-value-of-food  class  $2.08-$2.76  per  week  per 
food-expenditure  unit,  village  families  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
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North  Central  regions  obtained  an  average  of  5,800  International 
Units  of  vitamin  A  value  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  (table  9).  Twelve 
percent,  however,  had  diets  furnishing  less  than  3,000  International 
Units  and  42  percent,  from  3.000  to  6.000  International  Units  per 
nutrition  unit  per  day  (table  10).  In  middle-sized  and  large  cities  of 
the  East  North  Central  region,  58  percent  of  the  families  in  the  money- 
value-of-food  class  mentioned  had  iess  than  6.000  International  Units, 
although  the  average  for  the  group  was  7,000  Units  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day.  While  an  intake  below  6,000  International  Units  of  vitamin 
A  value  may  not  mean  a  deficiency,  it  does  indicate  that  the  margin 
of  safety  over  average  minimum  requirements  is  not  so  generous  as 
seems  advisable. 

With  larger  outlays  for  food,  diets  are  more  likely  to  contain  ample 
quantities  of  vitamin  A,  because  more  food  dollars  are  spent  for  foods 
that  are  good  sources  of  this  vitamin,  such  as  daily  products  and  green- 
colored  and  yellow  vegetables.  However,  even  when  there  is  money 
enough  to  buy  these  foods,  not  all  families  make  good  selections.  For 
example,  in  the  relatively  high  money-value-of-food  class  $2.77- 
S3.45  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  in  six  analysis  units  the 
proportion  of  diets  furnishing  less  than  6,000  International  Units  per 
nutrition  unit  a  day  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  diets  furnishing 
less  than  6.000  International 
Units  oj  vitamin  A  value  per 
unit  per  day  in- 


Large  and  middle- 
Region:  Milages  sized  cities 

North  Central  * 55  38 

Pacific 25  14 

Southeast 46  26 


Th 


lamm 


If  the  thiamin  content  of  diets  is  considered  in  terms  of  values  per 
nutrition  unit,  the  data  from  this  study  indicate  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  many  families  with  diets  low  in  this  nutrient. 
The  more  limited  the  food  expenditures  the  more  likely  is  this  to  be 
true.  For  example,  at  a  rather  low  level  of  money  value  of  food  (SI  .38- 
82.07  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit),  the  average  thiamin  con- 
tent of  the  diets  ranged  from  1.2  to  1.5  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day  in  the  six  analysis  units  represented  in  table  9.  From  about  a 
sixth  to  a  third  of  these  families  obtained  less  than  1.0  milligram  per 
unit  per  day  (table  10). 

At  a  more  usual  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-82.76  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit),  average  values  for  groups  of  families  were 
close  to  or  slightly  above  1.5  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  a 
fair  but  not  generous  level  of  intake.  Having  less  than  this  quantity 
were  about  two-fifths  of  the  families  in  five  of  the  six  analysis  units 
included  in  table  10;  in  middle-sized  and  large  cities  of  the  Pacific 
region,  three-fourths  of  the  families  obtained  less  than  1.5  milligrams 
of  thiamin  per  unit  per  day. 

It  is  important  also  to  study  the  thiamin  content  of  diets  in  rela- 
tion to  their  energy  value.  As  stated  earlier,  the  need  for  thiamin  is 
probably  related  more  closely  to  nonfat  than  to  total  calories.     But 

1  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages  and  East  North  Central  cities. 
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in  ordinary  mixed  diets  the  average  proportion  of  calories  from  fat 
remains  fairly  constant  (a  little  over  a  third)  at  different  food-ex- 
penditure levels;  hence  it  is  satisfactory  for  practical  purposes  to 
compare  the  thiamin  content  with  the  total  energy  value  of  the  diet. 
In  table  47  averages  are  expressed  as  International  Units  per  100 
calories  as  well  as  per  nutrition  unit. 

The  thiamin  content  of  the  village  and  city  diets,  expressed  as 
average  values  per  100  calories,  increased  but  slightly  if  at  all  with 
increased  money  value  of  food.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tionship found  when  averages  are  given  on  a  nutrition-unit  basis,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  from  diets  in  middle-sized  and  large 
cities  of  the  East  North  Central  region: 

Average  thiamin  content  in 
International  Units — 

Money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expend-         per  nutrition     Per  too 

itlire   Unit:  unit  calories 

$0.69-$1.37 310  15 

$1.38-$2.07 430  18 

$2.08-$2.76 500  18 

$2.77-$3.45 600'  18 

$3.46-$4.14 690  17 

$4.15-$4.83 760  17 

In  most  analysis  units  the  average  thiamin  content  of  diets  per 
100  calories  was  between  14  and  19  International  Units,  quantities 
which  are  well  above  the  point  where  obvious  signs  of  thiamin  de- 
ficiency might  be  expected  to  occur.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  diets 
furnished  less  than  10,  or  more  than  30,  International  Units  per  100 
calories.  The  largest  proportion,  usually  from  60  to  80  percent, 
furnished  from  10  to  20  units  (table  47).  These  figures  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  extent  to  which  American  diets  furnish  adequate 
quantities  of  thiamin.  The  low  average  values  per  nutrition  unit 
were  almost  always  associated  with  low-calorie  diets,  which  may 
explain  why  an  obvious  deficiency  disease  due  to  shortage  of  thiamin 
appears  relatively  infrequently  in  this  country.  However,  the  distribu- 
tion figures  serve  to  emphasize  the  large  proportion  of  families  that 
fail  to  secure  from  their  diets  a  supply  of  thiamin  that  could  be  con- 
sidered generous. 

Ascorbic  Acid 

The  ascorbic  acid  content  of  family  diets  was  relatively  less  gen- 
erous than  that  of  some  of  the  other  dietary  essentials.  At  a  usual 
level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  expenditure 
unit),  the  diets  of  village  families  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  and  Southeast  regions  provided  averages  of  58  and  52  milli- 
grams per  nutrition  unit  per  day;  for  city  families  in  the  same  regions, 
the  averages  were  64  and  57  milligrams  (table  9) .  Obtaining  less  than 
50  milligrams  at  this  money-value-of-food  level,  were  33  and  49  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  village  families  in  the  two  regions  and  38 
and  40  percent,  respectively,  of  those  living  in  middle-sized  and  large 
cities  (table  10).  Although  diets  providing  50  milligrams  of  ascorbic 
acid  per  unit  per  day  can  be  expected  to  meet  average  minimum 
requirements,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  actual  intake  is  probably 
somewhat  below  the  quantities  which  the  uncooked  food  materials 
are  estimated  to  contain. 
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As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  average  ascorbic  acid  values  of  diets 
increased  rapidly  as  the  money  value  of  food  became  greater.  Diets 
in  the  money-value-of-food  class  $3.46-$4.14  per  unit  per  week  con- 
tained about  twice  as  much  ascorbic  acid  as  those  in  the  class  $1.38- 
S2.07  (tables  9  and  48).  The  natural  inclination  to  buy  more  fresh 
fruit  when  the  food  budget  permits  probably  accounts  for  the  higher 
ascorbic  acid  content  in  the  higher  cost  dietaries. 


Ribofl 


avm 


In  general,  the  riboflavin  content  of  village  and  city  family  dietaries 
was  fairly  generous  if  1.5  to  2.0  milligrams  per  adult  per  day  is  a  satis- 
factory allowance.  However,  at  a  low  level  of  money  value  of  food 
(81.38-82.07  per  week  per  expenditure  unit),  a  considerable  number 
of  diets  in  some  localities  furnished  less  than  1.2  milligrams  per  nutri- 
tion unit.  For  example,  the  proportion  furnishing  less  than  1.2  milli- 
grams was  over  40  percent  among  families  living  in  middle-sized  and 
large  cities  in  the  East  North  Central  region  and  in  villages  and  middle- 
sized  and  large  cities  in  the  Southeast;  in  small  cities  of  the  New  Eng- 
land, West  North  Central,  and  Southeast  regions,  the  proportion  was 
over  half  (table  48).  In  other  analysis  units  the  proportion  of  diets 
furnishing  less  than  this  quantity  was  smaller. 

The  averages  per  nutrition  unit  and  per  kilogram  increased  steadily 
with  increasing  money  for  food.  So  did  the  proportion  of  families 
attaining  at  least  1.8  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  for  village  families  in  three  regions: 

Percentage  of  diet*  furnishing  more  than  l.H 
milligrams  of  riboflavin  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day 

Middle  At- 

Inrdic  and  Pacific  Southeast 
Monev-value-of-foo;1.  class:                       North  Central 

Sl.38-S2.07 12  15  26 

S2.08-S2.76 52  59  39 

S2.77-S3.45 74  87  64 

All  Nutrients 

_  That  their  diets  provided  increased  quantities  of  every  nutrient  con- 
sidered, as  families  had  more  money  for  food,  has  been  shown  by  the 
preceding  discussion.  This  improvement  in  quality  of  diet  reflects  the 
greater  variety  as  well  as  the  greater  abundance  "of  foods  consumed. 
However,  not  all  of  the  several  nutrients  showed  the  same  rate  of 
increase.  Calories  tended  to  increase  least;  ascorbic  acid,  most. 
Such  differences  in  rate  of  increase  with  rising  food  expenditures  are 
consistent  with  changes  in  the  consumption  of  those  food  groups 
that  are  important  sources  of  food  energy  and  ascorbic  acid.  As  food 
expenditures  rose  there  were  only  small  to  moderate  increases  in  the 
consumption  of  grain  products  and  fats,  but  relatively  large  increases 
in  the  quantities  of  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables.  In  progressing  from  a 
low  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($1.38-$2.07  per  week  per  unit)  to  a 
relatively  high  level  ($3.46-84.14  per  week  per  unit),  the  percentage 
increases  in  the  average  quantity  of  each  nutrient  for  the  six  analysis 
units  included  in  table  9  ranged  as  follows: 
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Range  in 

percentage 

increases 

among 

Nutrient :  six  units 

Food  energy 45-  72 

Protein 64-  79 

Calcium 59-1 10 

Phosphorus 45-  77 

Iron 51-  75 

Vitamin  A  value 56-135 

Thiamin 56-  78 

Ascorbic  acid 88-138 

Riboflavin 77-104 

The  nutrients  showing  the  greatest  increases  are  those  which  are  most 
often  inadequately  supplied  at  the  lower  levels  of  money  value  of  food. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Diets  in  Relation  to  Degree  of  Urbanization 

and  Region 

Families  living  in  communities  of  different  sizes  seem  to  obtain 
about  the  same  returns  in  average  nutritive  value  for  a  given  food 
expenditure.  To  illustrate  the  similarity,  average  values  for  diets 
in  three  regions  from  villages,  small  cities,  middle-sized  and  large 
cities,  and  a  metropolis  (Chicago)  are  brought  together  for  comparison 
in  table  11;  all  families  were  in  the  money-value-of-food  class  $2.08- 
$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit.  In  the  North  Central 
region  the  largest  difference  among  averages  was  that  for  vitamin  A 
value  in  which  the  highest  average  was  35  percent  greater  than  the 
lowest.  In  the  Pacific  region  the  greatest  difference  between  highest 
and  lowest  averages  was  30  percent,  for  ascorbic  acid.  In  the  South- 
east, the  greatest  differences  were  in  calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  for 
these  the  highest  averages  were  27  and  23  percent,  respectively,  above 
the  lowest.  Averages  for  other  nutrients  did  not  differ  by  more  than 
16  percent  among  communities  in  any  region. 

Further  interurbanization  comparisons  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
diets  of  groups  at  other  levels  of  food  expenditure  and  in  other  regions 
may  be  made  from  data  shown  in  appendix  tables.  Although  it  is 
only  in  the  North  Central  region  that  a  metropolis  can  be  included, 
there  are  19  possible  comparisons  of  averages  (from  3  to  5  food- 
expenditure  groups  in  each  of  5  regions)  representing  3  degrees  of 
urbanization — villages,  small  cities,  and  middle-sized  and  large  cities 
combined  (tables  44-48).  In  17  out  of  these  19  comparisons  the 
diets  of  families  in  the  middle-sized  and  large  cities  had  the  lowest 
average  energy  value;  11  times  out  of  19  the  food-energy  averages 
were  highest  for  village  families.  There  also  was  a  tendency  for  diets 
of  village  families  to  be  highest  in  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
iron.  But  diets  of  middle-sized  and  large  city  families  were  most 
likely  to  be  highest  in  vitamin  A  value.  The  comparisons  just  dis- 
cussed are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  constant  money  value  of  food.  Of 
course,  no  such  similarity  in  average  nutritive  values  would  be  found 
between  groups  of  families  unclassified  as  to  the  money  value  of  their 
food. 

Regional  differences  in  nutritive  value  of  diets  are  shown  by  the 
averages  on  a  nutrition-unit  basis  for  communities  of  each  degree  of 
urbanization  at  each  of  three  levels  of  food  expenditure  in  table  12. 
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Table  11. — nutritive  value  of  diets,  intertjrbanizatiox  comparison:  Aver- 
age quantities  of  specified  nutrients  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  village  and  city 
families  in  the  money-value-of-food  1  class  $2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit,  3  selected  regions,2  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Region  and  degree  of 
urbanization 


NORTH  CENTRAL 

Village? . 

Small  cities .. 

Middle-sized    and    large 
cities 

Metropolis  (Chicago) 

PACIFIC 

Villages 

Small  cities 

Middle-sized    and    large 
cities... 

SOUTHEAST 

Villages. 

Small  cities 

Middle-sized    and    large 
cities 


House- 
holds 


No. 


24 


Food 
energy 


Cat. 

3.190 

3,030 

2.770 
2,900 


3, 150 

2,880 


2,830 


3,830 
3,740 


3,330 


Pro- 
tein 


Gm. 


81 


Cal- 
cium 


Gm. 

0.62 

.54 

.54 
.54 


Phos- 
phorus 


Gm. 
1.38 
1.31 

1.24 
1.35 


1.36 
1.30 


1.28 


1.84 
1.74 


Iron 


Mg. 

14.4 
14.2 

13.2 
14.5 


14.5 
13.1 


12.1 


16.6 
15.6 


15.4 


Vita- 
min A 
value 


I.  U. 

5,800 
5,200 

7,000 
5,900 


8,800 
7,700 


7,100 


600 
500 


400 


Thia- 
min 


Mg. 
1.59 
1.63 

1.48 
1.72 


1.57 
1.35 


1.36 


1.89 
1.85 


1.73 


Ascor- 
bic 
acid 


Mg. 

58 
56 

64 
56 


Ribo- 
flavin 


Mg. 
1.92 
1.69 

1.74 
1.88 


1.92 
1.91 


1.8.5 


1.86 
1.91 


1.72 


1  Adjusted  to  June-Augu«t  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

2  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  Jof  terms]  used  in  this 
table.    All  averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class. 


In  general,  the  quality  of  the  diets  obtained  for  similar  amounts  of 
money  was  much  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  How- 
ever, even  when  differences  among  averages  are  relatively  small,  the 
regular  appearance  of  highest  averages  for  a  particular  region  may  be 
considered  indicative  of  a  trend. 

Diets  from  the  Southeast  were  highest  in  average  calorie  value,  in 
calcium,  in  phosphorus,  and  in  iron  in  each  of  the  six  comparisons 
afforded  by  table  12;  in  five  of  the  six,  their  average  protein  content 
was  highest  or  equal  to  the  highest.  The  association  of  these  dietary 
essentials  probably  is  attributable  to  grain  products  which  are  impor- 
tant sources  of  each  (table  13).  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion — 
probably  about  half  2 — of  the  flour  used  in  the  Southeast  was  self- 
rising,  accounts  for  the  higher  calcium  and  phosphorus  averages  in 
diets  from  this  region.  Grain  products  are  consumed  in  larger  quan- 
tity in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere.  For  example,  at  a  moderate 
food-expenditure  level  ($2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  unit),  average  con- 
sumption of  these  foods  by  village  families  in  this  region  amounted  to 
nearly  5  pounds  per  person  per  week  as  compared  to  a  little  less  than 
3  pounds  for  families  in  the  North  and  West.  In  five  of  the  six  com- 
parisons in  table  12,  diets  from  the  Southeast  were  also  highest  in 
average  thiamin  content,  probably  the  result  of  a  greater  use  of  pork 
and  of  lightly  milled  corn  meal. 

Larger  average  quantities  of  ascorbic  acid  were  obtained  by  village 
families  in  the  Pacific  region  than  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  same  levels  of  money  value  of  food.     This  difference 

2  On  many  food  records  no  distinction  was  made  between  self-rising  and  ordinary  flour.  However, 
information  obtained  from  those  records  in  which  self-rising  flour  was  reported  separately  from  other  grain 
products  together  with  data  from  trade  sources  indicated  that  about  half  of  the  total  Hour  consumed  in  the 
Southeast  was  self-rising.  Estimates  of  the  nutritive  value  of  diets  from  this  region  are  based  on  this 
assumption. 
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Table  12. — nutritive  value  of  diets,  interregional  comparison:  Average, 
quantities  of  specified  nutrients  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  11  selected  analysis 
units  at  3  levels  of  money  value  of  food,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Money  value  2  of  food  per 
week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit,  degree  of  ur- 
banization, and  region 

House- 
holds 

Food 

energy 

Pro- 
tein 

Cal- 
cium 

Phos- 
phorus 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 
value 

Thia- 
min 

Ascor- 
bic 
acid 

Ribo- 
flavin 

$1.38-$2.07: 

Villages: 

Middle    Atlantic 
and  North  Cen- 
tral          -     - 

No. 
35 
13 
69 

Cat. 
2,610 
2,560 
3,230 

Gm. 
61 
62 
70 

Gm. 
0.47 

.54 
.66 

Gm. 
1.08 
1.  14 
1.60 

Mg. 
11.7 
12.0 
14.4 

I.  U. 

4,000 
5,  400 
5,600 

Mg. 
1.18 
1.27 
1.52 

Mg. 

40 
50 
40 

Mg. 
1.44 

Pacific 

1.47 

Middle-sized  and  large 

East  North  Cen- 
tral      

78 

31 

28 
29 
32 

2,370 

2,450 

2,460 
2,490 
2,740 

61 

62 

66 
62 
62 

.39 

.43 

.46 
.45 
.53 

1.03 

1.04 

1.10 
1.07 
1.29 

11.4 

11.0 

11.4 
11.3 
11.8 

4,600 

5,300 

4,600 
7,700 
6,400 

1.30 

1.19 

1.16 
1.17 
1.16 

52 

44 

50 
57 
39 

1.33 

1.52 
1  48 

West  North  Cen- 
tral        

Plains  and  Moun- 

Pacific  -.- 

1  47 

1.25 

$2.08-$2.76: 
Villages: 

New  England 

Middle    Atlantic 
and  North  Cen- 
tral  

Plains  and  Moun- 

15 

63 

12 

47 
79 

2,990 

3,190 

2,980 
3,150 
3, 830 

75 

79 

70 
79 

87 

.60 

.62 

.49 
.63 
.79 

1.28 

1.38 

1.24 
1.36 
1.84 

12.6 

14.4 

13.7 
14.5 
16.6 

5,100 

5,800 

6,200 
8,800 
7,600 

1.36 

1.59 

1.58 
1.57 
1.89 

46 

58 

50 
78 
52 

1.77 

1.92 
1  65 

Pacific        

1.86 

Middle-sized  and  large 
cities: 

New  England 

East  North  Cen- 
tral      

23 

48 

42 

31 
54 
38 

2,650 

2,770 

3,010 

2,840 
2,830 
3,330 

76 

73 

76 

72 
75 
77 

86 

88 

79 
91 
95 

.59 

.54 

.56 

.54 
.60 
.62 

1.29 

1.24 

1.28 

1.  25 
1.28 
1.50 

13.4 

13.2 

13.1 

13.3 
12.8 
15.4 

6,800 

7,000 

5,500 

7,000 
7,100 
7,400 

1.58 

1.48 

1.58 

1.49 
1.36 
1.73 

62 

64 

52 

69 
68 
57 

1.82 
1  74 

West  North  Cen- 
tral.    

1  83 

Plains  and  Moun- 

1  78 

Pacific     . . 

1  85 

1  72 

$2.77-$3.45: 
Villages: 

New  England 

Middle    Atlantic 
and  North  Cen- 
tral      

25 

47 

15 
45 
44 

3,380 

3,630 

3,240 
3,710 
4,200 

.66 

.67 

.68 
.74 

.85 

1.46 

1.51 

1.34 
1.60 
1.95 

15.9 

16.9 

13.4 
16.7 
18.5 

7,800 

6,800 

6,700 
8,000 
9.000 

1.88 

2.03 

1.48 
1.92 
2.  10 

63 

77 

70 

86 
73 

2.13 
2  19 

Plains  and  Moun- 
tain ..      

1.89 

Pacific  ...  -. 

2.  19 

2. 19 

Middle-sized  and  large 
cities: 

New  England 

East  North  Cen- 
tral      

51 
122 

58 

68 
120 
59 

3,220 

3,400 

3,190 

3, 180 
3,330 
3,780 

90 

85 

86 

86 
89 
90 

.67 

.63 

.64 

.60 
.73 

.  77 

1.50 

1.46 

1.42 

1.40 
1.53 
1.73 

16.3 

15.6 

15.0 

15.2 
15.9 
17.3 

9,300 

7,2C0 

6,900 

7,700 
9,900 
10,-500 

1.76 

1.81 

1.81 

1.71 
1.70 
1.82 

74 

78 

68 

69 
87 
67 

2.25 
2.07 

West  North  Cen- 
tral         

2.  17 

Plains  and  Moun- 

2.08 

Pacific 

2.29 

2.  15 

i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table.    All  averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 
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undoubtedly  reflects  the  greater  abundance  and  lower  prices  of  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  villages  on  the  West  coast.  Among  cities  of 
the  several  regions  differences  in  quantities  of  ascorbic  acid  were  less 
marked,  but  the  averages  were  highest  for  those  either  in  the  Pacific 
or  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region. 

Larger  average  quantities  of  calcium  were  had  by  families  in  small 
cities  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  at  three  of  the  more  usual 
levels  of  money  value  of  food  than  by  any  other  regional  group  in 
villages  or  cities  in  the  North  and  West.  Likewise,  at  each  money- 
value  level  a  larger  proportion  of  these  families  obtained  the  suggested 
allowance,  0.68  gram  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  than  in  other  regions 
of  the  North  and  West  (table  45).  The  higher  calcium  supply  in  these 
diets  is  directly  associated  with  a  higher  consumption  of  milk,  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  only  of  the  small  cities  studied — not  of  the 
Plains  and  Mountain  region  as  a  whole. 

Diets  purchased  for  the  same  amount  of  money  in  different  parts  of 
the  country^ differed  more  widely  in  their  average  vitamin  A  value  than 
in  their  content  of  other  nutrients.  This  is  because  vitamin  A  and 
its  precursors  are  so  unequally  distributed  in  foods.  Some  foods 
contain  none  at  all;  others,  moderate  amounts;  while  still  other  foods 
such  as  liver,  spinach,  kale,  and  other  green  leaves  contain  enormous 
quantities.  The  inclusion  of  one  or  more  of  these  vitamin  A -rich 
foods  by  even  a  few  families  in  a  group  can  greatly  influence  the 
average  for  the  group.  In  general,  the  vitamin  A  averages  were  likely 
to  be  highest  in  diets  in  the  Southeast  and  Pacific  regions  and  lowest 
in  those  in  the  North  and  East.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
abundance  and  more  liberal  use  of  green,  leafy  vegetables  in  the  former 
areas.  The  larger  quantities  of  sweetpotatoes  consumed  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North  and  West  contributes  still  further  to  the  higher 
vitamin  A  values  found  in  the  South. 

Table  13. — contribution  of  food  groups  to  nutritive  value  of  diets: 
Proportion  of  each  nutrient  furnished  by  specified  groups  of  foods  in  diets  in  the 
money-value-of-food  class  $2.08-82. 76  per  week  per  food -expenditure  unit,  3  selected 
village  analysis  units  in  13  States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and  food 
group 


Food 
energy 


Pro- 
tein 


Cal- 
cium 


Phos- 
phorus 


Vita- 
Iron    |  min  A 
value 


Thia- 


Ascor- 
bic 
acid 


Ribo- 
flavin 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL 
Allfood 


Eggs , 

Milk,  cheese,  cream 

Butter,  other  fats 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

Grain  products 

Sugar,  sirups,  preserves 
Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes. 
Dried  vegetables,  nuts  _ 
Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit ._ 
Leafy,  green,  and  yellow 

vegetables 

Other    vegetables    and 

fruit 

M  iscellaneous 


Percent  Percent  Percent   Percent  Percent 
100  100  100  100  100 


': 


'■ 


■ 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 
100  100  100  100 


• 


4 


24 


'•'■ 


25 


.- 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tabic 
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Table  13. — contribution  op  food  groups  to  nutritive  value  of  diets: 
Pro-portion  of  each  nutrient  furnished  by  specified  groups  of  foods  in  diets  in  the 
money-value-of-food  class  $2.08-82.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  3  selected 
village  analysis  units  in  13  States,1  1936-37 — Continued 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and  food 
group 

Food 

energy 

Pro- 
tein 

Cal- 
cium 

Phos- 
phorus 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 
value 

Thia- 
min 

Ascor- 
bic 

Ribo- 
flavin 

PACIFIC 

All  food           

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 

2 

12 
18 
9 
28 
15 
4 
1 
1 

2 
1 

8 
20 
2 

28 

28 

(2) 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 
1 

4 
64 
1 
2 
9 
1 
2 
1 
2 

6 

8 
(2) 

6 

32 

1 

18 

21 

(2) 

6 

2 

2 

4 

7 
1 

10 
8 
2 
23 
22 
1 
9 
2 
3 

12 
1 

5 

11 

13 

6 

1 

(2) 

1 

0 

9 

26 

27 
1 

4 
13 

4 
23 
17 

0 
16 

2 

4 

8 

8 
1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

(2) 

(2) 

13 

0 

21 

17 

44 

(2) 

Milk,  cheese,  cream 

Butter,  other  fats 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

Grain  products 

41 
1 
24 

Sugar,  sirups,  preserves- 
Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes- 
Dried  vegetables,  nuts.  _ 
Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit... 
Leafy,  green,  and  yellow 

vegetables 

Other   vegetables    and 

fruit 

Miscellaneous 

0 
5 

(2) 
2 

6 

8 
(2) 

SOUTHEAST 

All  food 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Eggs 

Milk,  cheese,  cream 

Butter,  other  fats 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

Grain  products.   ..  . 

2 

9 
24 

8 
36 
13 

2 

1 
(2) 

2 

2 

1 

5 

18 

2 

25 

38 

(2) 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

55 
(2) 
1 

29 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

(2) 

4 

25 

2 

14 

44 

(2) 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

7 
7 
3 
21 
35 
4 
4 
3 
2 

9 

4 

1 

5 
10 
12 

7 
(2) 
(2) 

16 
(2) 

8 

35 

6 
1 

3 

12 
6 
30 
24 
0 
7 
3 
3 

9 

3 

(2) 

0 

6 

0 

(2) 

(2) 

1 

12 

0 

23 

36 

22 

(2) 

7 
'  44 

1 
'  22 
.    5 

Sugar,  sirups,  preserves- 
Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes. 
Dried  vegetables,  nuts.  _ 
Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit.  __ 
Leafy,  green,  and  yellow 

vegetables 

Other    vegetables    and 

fruit 

Miscellaneous 

■  0 

,  4 

1 

'  2 

'   9 

4 

1 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.    See  table  50  for  a  list 
of  the  villages  studied  in  each  region.    See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  0.50  percent  or  less. 

Other  differences  in  nutritive-value  averages  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered regional  but  rather  the  composite  result  of  the  food  choices 
during  one  week  by  the  particular  groups  of  families  studied.  Indeed, 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  average  values  are  so  similar  when  one  con- 
siders the  variety  of  foods  that  go  to  make  up  the  usual  family  dietary, 
and  the  fact  that  some  foods  are  used  in  greater  quantity  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  others. 

Some  regional  differences  in  food  habits  are  reflected  in  the  figures 
showing  the  proportion  of  each  nutrient  furnished  by  specified  food 
groups.  This  point  is  illustrated  by  data  from  di  ets  of  village  families 
in  the  money-value  class  $2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure 
unit  (table  13).  Although  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
and  Pacific  regions  diets  furnished  about  the  same  number  of  calories 
and  almost  identical  average  quantities  of  protein,  calcium,  phos- 
phorus, iron,  thiamin,  and  riboflavin  (see  tables  44-48),  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  nutrients  furnished  by  specified  food  groups  were 
in  some  respects  quite  different  for  the  two  village  units.  For  example, 
meat,  poultry,  and  fish  supplied  29  percent  of  the  total  thiamin  in  the 
diets  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region,  but  only  23 
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percent  in  those  from  the  Pacific  coast.  This  difference  is  due  not  to 
variations  in  the  total  consumption  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  but  to 
the  larger  proportion  that  was  pork  in  the  Northeast  as  compared 
with  the  Pacific  region.  Grain  products  are  more  prominent  in  family 
diets  in  the  Southeast  than  elsewhere  and  hence  contribute  a  larger 
proportion  of  calories,  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  thiamin 
than  hi  other  regions  among  families  at  corresponding  levels  of  money 
value  of  food.  The  greater  consumption  of  sweetpotatoes  in  the 
Southeast  also  shows  up  in  their  contribution  to  vitamin  A  value — 16 
percent  of  the  total  coming  from  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  taken  as 
a  group,  as  compared  with  2  percent  in  diets  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  North  Central  region  and  1  percent  in  diets  of  the  Pacific  region. 
These  illustrations  show  that  differences  in  food  habits  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  result  in  differences  in  major 
sources  of  nutrients — a  fact  that  emphasizes  also  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  equally  good  diets  from  many  different  combinations  of 
foods. 

Classification  of  Diets  by  Grade 

Nutritional  well-being  demands  that  the  diet  provide  adequate 
amounts  and  suitable  proportions  of  each  of  the  required  nutrients  in 
wholesome,  digestible,  and  attractive  form.  Liberal  quantities  of  one 
nutrient  do  not  compensate  for  less  than  minimal  quantities  of  another, 
although  there  are  some  well-known  interrelationships  in  function. 

From  data  supplied  by  their  food  records,  families  have  been  classi- 
fied according  to  the  richness  of  their  diets  with  respect  to  each 
nutrient,  as  described  in  preceding  pages.  In  addition,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  grade  diets  so  as  to  take  several  nutrients  into  ac- 
count at  one  time,  and  thus  to  provide  an  over-all  picture  of  the  quality 
of  the  diet.  Any  such  grading  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  highly  tentative.  Scientific  knowledge  is  still  too 
fragmentary  to  make  possible  a  thorough-going  appraisal  of  the 
nutritive  adequacy  of  diets.  To  do  so  would  necessitate  more  in- 
formation than  is  now  available  regarding  both  nutritive  values  of 
food  as  commonly  eaten  and  human  nutritional  needs.  Since  rela- 
tively little  is  known  either  of  minimal  or  optimal  food  requirements, 
specifications  for  the  grading  of  diets  are  somewhat  arbitrary. 

Diets  of  families  were  first  classified  into  four  groups — poor,  fair, 
good,  and  excellent — in  preliminary  analyses  of  these  data.  To 
escape  classification  as  poor,  and  to  merit  classification  as  fair,  or 
good,  a  diet  had  to  meet  or  exceed  the  following  specifications  per 
nutrition  unit  per  clay: 

Quantity  per  nutrition 
Nutrient:  unit  per  day 

Protein 50  grams. 

Calcium 0.45  gram. 

Phosphorus O.SS  gram. 

Iron 10  milligrams. 

Vitamin  A  value 3,000  International  Units. 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bj) 1.0    milligram    or    333    Inter- 
national Units. 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C) 30    milligrams    or    600    Inter- 
national Units. 

Riboflavin 0.9  milligram. 
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A  diet  was  classed  as  poor  if  it  failed  to  meet  the  above  specifications 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  nutrients;  as  fair,  if  it  met  or  exceeded  the 
quantities  of  each  nutrient  specified  above,  but  by  less  than  a  50- 
percent  margin  with  respect  to  one  or  more  nutrients;  as  good,  if  it 
provided  at  least  a  50-percent  margin  beyond  the  specifications  listed 
for  each  nutrient  but  less  than  100-percent  margin  in  the  case  of  the 
vitamins.  A  diet  was  classed  as  excellent  if  it  provided  per  nutrition 
unit  per  day,  the  following  nutrients  in  at  least  the  quantities  listed: 

Nutrient :  Quantity  per  nutrition  unit  per  day 

Protein 75  grams. 

Calcium 0.68  gram. 

Phosphorus 1.32  grams. 

Iron 15  milligrams. 

Vitamin  A  value 6,000  International  Units. 

Thiamin  (vitamin  BO 2.0   milligrams   or    666    Inter- 
national Units. 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C) 60  milligrams. 

Riboflavin 1.8  milligrams. 

Because  the  diets  of  relatively  few  village  and  city  families  could 
meet  the  specifications  for  the  excellent  grade,  good  and  excellent 
diets  have  been  grouped  together  in  this  publication,  thus  providing 
three  grades  instead  of  the  four  used  in  the  companion  volume  on  farm 
family  food  consumption  and  dietary  levels  (Misc.  Pub.  405). 

Criteria  other  than  those  described  above  might  have  been  selected 
that  would  have  imposed  higher  or  lower  standards  for  each  grade  of 
diet  and  thus  classified  relatively  more  or  fewer  families  in  each 
category.  Probably,  however,  most  scientists  working  in  the  field 
would  agree  that  any  diet  classed  as  poor  by  the  specifications  listed 
above  could  be  improved  to  the  advantage  of  human  welfare,  and 
that  the  lower  limits  of  the  definition  for  an  excellent  diet  are  very 
modest  with  respect  to  some  of  the  nutrients. 

Grade  of  Diet  in  Relation  to  Money  Value  of  Food 

There  is  a  clear-cut  association  between  money  value  of  food  and 
grade  of  diet,  as  defined  in  preceding  paragraphs.  The  percentage  of 
diets  graded  good  rose  markedly  as  money  value  of  food  per  expendi- 
ture unit  increased,  while  the  percentage  graded  poor  fell,  both  for 
village  and  city  families  and  both  in  the  North  and  West  and  in  the 
Southeast.  In  the  North  and  West,  for  example,  none  of  the  diets 
were  graded  good  and  73  percent  were  graded  poor  when  money  value 
of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  week  was  in  the  range  $1.38- 
$2.07,  whereas  24  percent  were  graded  good  and  only  12  percent 
graded  poor  when  money  value  fell  within  the  range  $2.77-$3.45 
(table  14).  This  would  be  expected  from  the  trends  in  the  purchase 
of  protective  foods  with  increases  in  expenditures  for  food. 

Liberal-cost  diets  are  likely  to  be  more  adequate  than  those  of  low 
cost  because  they  tend  to  include  more  milk,  eggs,  meat,  vitamin 
C-rich  fruit,  and  green,  leafy  vegetables.  With  more  money  for  meals, 
larger  quantities  and  more  expensive  forms  and  varieties  of  food  are 
purchased.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  protective  foods  are  among 
those  that  most  families  enjoy  and  use  freely  when  they  can  afford 
them.  Thus  among  small-city  families  in  three  money-value-of-food 
classes,  the  per  capita  consumption  per  week  of  these  five  groups  of 
food  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 
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Average  quantities  per  person  ]>tr  week 
in  diets  when  mine  per  expenditure 
unit  per  week  was — 

Food:  $1.38-42.07       9g.77-934o       $4.15-94-83 

Milk  (or  its  equivalent) pints--  4  7  9 

Eggs number-.  3  5  8 

Meat,  poultry,  fish pounds.-  l}i  2K  SV2 

Tomatoes,  citrus  fruit do 1  14  3 

Leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables do 1  1%  2 

Even  liberal  expenditures  for  food  do  not  guarantee  adequate  diets, 
however,  and  at  every  level  of  money  value  of  food,  some  families 
succeed  in  obtaining  better  diets  than  others.  The  homemaker  who 
is  a  good  manager  and  a  good  cook,  who  keeps  up-to-date  on  food 
values  and  nutrition  and  applies  this  knowledge  to  her  meal  planning 
is  likely  to  keep  her  family  well  fed.  She  knows  how  to  buy  food 
economically,  to  prepare  it  appetizingly,  and  to  serve  it  attractively. 
Without  such  skills  in  market  and  kitchen,  a  family  may  be  aware  of 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition,  but  be  unable  to  achieve  it  within 
the  limits  of  its  resources. 

Table  14. — grade  of  diet  by  family  type  and  money  value  of  food:  Per- 
centage of  households  having  diets  of  specified  grades,  by  family  type  and  money 
value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  2  village-city  analysis  units  in 
28  States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family    type    and 
money  value  2  of 
food  per  week  per 
food-expenditure 
unit  (dollars) 

North  and  West 3 

Southeast 

House- 
holds 

Proportion     of     households 
with  diets  graded— 

House- 
holds 

Proportion  of  households  with 
diets  graded— 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

All  tvpes: 

1.38-2.07     

Number 

305 
530 
779 
151 
229 

Percent 

0 

6 

24 

52 

69 

Percent 
27 
61 
64 
44 
28 

Percent 

73 

33 

12 

4 

3 

Number 

114 
140 
121 
38 
33 

Percent 
4 
22 
39 
55 
79 

Percent 
30 
47 
47 
42 
21 

Percent 
66 

2.08-2.76 

.  31 

2.77-3.45 

3.46-4.14 

•  14 
3 

4.15-4.83 

0 

Type  1: 

1.38-2.07 

31 
69 
132 

36 
85 

0 

1 
23 
53 

71 

16 
56 
63 
39 
27 

84 
43 
14 
8 
2 

10 

18 

31 

8 

9 

10 
6 
35 
50 
89 

20 
50 
49 
50 
11 

.   70 

2.08-2.76     . 

.  44 

2.77-3.45        

.   16 

3.46-4.14 

0 

4.15-4.83 

0 

Tvpes  2  and  3: 

1.38-2.07 

87 
205 
350 

71 
96 

0 
11 
25 
60 
68 

25 
60 
64 
39 
28 

75 

29 

11 

1 

4 

31 
58 
46 
17 
14 

3 
26 
44 
59 
86 

29 
36 
41 
35 

14 

68 

2.08-2.76 

2.77-3.45 

1  38 
,  15 

3.46-4.14 

'     6 

4.15-4.83 

0 

Type  4: 

1.38-2.07 - 

57 
117 
166 
36 
39 

0 
5 
23 
42 
64 

28 
57 
66 
52 
33 

72 
38 
11 
6 
3 

24 
20 
28 
9 
6 

0 
20 
32 
44 
50 

21 
65 
57 
56 
50 

79 

2.08-2.76 

15 

2.77-3.45 

3.46-4.14 

*  11 
.    0 

4.15-4.83 

0 

Types  5,  6,  and  7: 
1.38-2.07 

130 

139 

131 

8 

9 

0 

4 

22 

38 

78 

30 
66 
68 
62 
22 

70 
30 
10 
0 
0 

49 

44 

16 

4 

4 

•           4 
25 
44 

75 
75 

37 
50 
44 
25 
25 

59 

2.08-2.76 

.   25 

2.77-3.45 

12 

3.46-4.14 

,  0 

4.15-4.83 

0 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this 
table,  2  village-city  analysis  units  have  been  formed  by  pooling  the  records  from  families  in  villages,  small, 
middle-sized,  and  large  cities,  and  Chicago.     For  specifications  used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  56. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

3  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 
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Table  15. — grade  of  diet  by  degree  of  urbanization:  Percentage  of  households 
having  diets  of  specified  grade,  by  degree  of  urbanization  and  money  value  of  food  per 
week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  village  and  city  families  in  the  North  and  West,1 
1936-37 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Degree  of  urbanization 


Village 

Small  city 

Middle-sized  city. 
Large  city 


Village 

Small  city 

Middle-sized  city. 
Lame  city 


House- 
holds 


Proportion  of  households 
with  diets  graded — 


Good       Fair 


Money-value-of-food  2  class 
$1.3S-$2.07 


Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Percent 

53 

0 

25 

88 

0 

27 

41 

0 

37 

124 

0 

24 

Percent 
75 
73 
63 


Money-value-of-food  -  class 
$2. 77-13.45 


132 
181 
133 
336 


House- 
holds 


Proportion  of  households 
with  diets  graded— 


Good       Fair 


Poor 


Money-value-of-food  2  class 
$2.08-$2.76 


Num- 

ber 

Percent 

Percent 

125 

8 

62 

180 

11 

57 

70 

4 

65 

157 

1 

60 

Percent 


Money-value-of-food  2  class 
$4.15-$4.83 


29 
63 
31 
112 


56 

41 

77 

21 

77 

23 

63 

33 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  specifica- 
tions used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  55. 

2  Adjusted  to  June- August  1936  level  by  the  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

The  figures  below  show  how  different  the  quality  of  diets  may  be 
from  family  to  family  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  North  and  West, 
each  with  food  valued  in  the  range  $2.77-$3.45  per  food-expenditure 
unit  per  week: 

Percentage 
Quality  of  diet:  of  families 

Good 24 

Fair 64 

Poor 12 

Since  some  foods  appease  obvious  hunger  without  satisfying  "hidden 
hungers,"  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  people  may  seem  to  have  enough 
to  eat  without  being  well-fed.  The  uninformed  may  measure  a  food's 
value  only  by  its  capacity  to  satisfy  appetite.  Few  families  with  poor 
diets  are  short  of  calories.  They  are  short  in  protective  foods.  Thus 
among  village  families  with  diets  graded  poor,  more  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  levels  suggested  for  a  fair  diet  with  respect  to  calcium  and 
ascorbic  acid  than  any  other  dietary  factor.  Generally,  however,  diets 
that  were  graded  poor  were  deficient  in  more  than  one  nutrient.  Of 
the  nutrients  considered  in  this  study,  vitamin  A  andiron  as  well  as 
calcium  and  ascorbic  acid  were  most  often  provided  in  very  meager 
quantities.  Many  diets  in  the  Southeast  probably  were  also  deficient 
in  the  pellagra-preventive  factor,  nicotinic  acid.  No  estimate  was 
made  of  the  value  of  diets  with  respect  to  this  nutrient;  sufficient 
quantitative  data  qa.  the  distribution  of  this  nutrient  in  foods  were 
not  available.  Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi)  probably  was  inadequately 
provided  more  often  than  the  figures  indicate,  inasmuch  as  losses  of 
thiamin  in  food  preparation  could  not  be  fully  accounted  for  in  this 
study.  Certainly  diets  more  often  failed  to  meet  specifications  set  for 
the  "good"  diet  with  respect  to  thiamin  than  with  respect  to  vitamin 
A — indeed,  in  the  villages  of  the  North  and  West,  more  often  than  with 
respect  to  any  other  vitamin  studied. 
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Grade  of  Diet  in  Relation  to  Degree  of  Urbanization 

When  families  were  classified  according  to  money  value  of  food,  the 
proportion  with  good  diets  and  poor  was  about  the  same,  whether  they 
lived  in  villages,  or  in  small,  middle-sized,  or  large  cities  (table  15). 
Any  apparent  superiority  of  one  degree  of  urbanization  over  another  at 
a  given  level  of  money  value  of  food  is  probably  accidental,  since  such 
differences  are  not  consistently  found  at  other  levels.  With  food 
valued  in  the  class  $1.38-$2.07  per  week  per  expenditure  unit,  none 
of  the  families  in  villages,  small  cities,  middle-sized  or  large  cities  had 
diets  that  could  be  graded  good,  and  about  three-fourths  (or  two- 
thirds  in  the  case  of  middle-sized  cities)  had  diets  that  had  to  be 
graded  poor.  At  the  next  higher  level  of  money  value  of  food  ($2.08- 
$2.76  per  week  per  unit),  a  lew  families — not  exceeding  11  percent  in 
each  type  of  community — had  good  diets  and  about  a  third,  poor 
diets. 

Grade  of  Diet  in  Relation  to  Income,  Family  Type,  and  Occupation 

To  study  the  relation  of  grade  of  diet  to  income,  family  type,  and 
occupation,  the  data  from  families  living  in  all  nonfarm  communities 
were  combined  within  broad  regional  groups.  This  combination  was 
possible  because  of  the  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  families  by 
grade  of  diet  within  each  money-value-of-food  class,  regardless  of 
degree  of  urbanization. 

FAMILY-INCOME  FAMILIES   THAT  HAO  FAMILIES  THAT  HAD  FAMILIES   THAT  HAD 

GLASS  GOOD  DIETS  FAIR  DIETS  POOR  DIETS 

$    500-$    999 

$  1,000-  $1,499 

$1,500 -$1,999 

$2,000  "$2,999 

$3,000  OR  OVER 

EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS    5   PERCENT  OF   THE    FAMILIES   IN   EACH   GROUP 

Figure  6. — Grade  of  diet  by  income:  Proportion  of  families  in  5  income  classes 
having  diets  graded  good,  fair,  and  poor,  nonrelief  white  families  of  types  2  and 
3  in  the  village-city  analysis  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  1936-37. 

As  incomes  rose  there  generally  was  an  increasing  proportion  of 
diets  graded  good,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  larger  quantities  ot 
milk,  butter,  succulent  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruit  usually  found  in 
diets  that  are  provided  by  higher  incomes.  (See  Consumption  of 
Groups  of  Food  in  Relation  to  Income  and  Family  Type.)  This 
improvement  in  diets  with  increasing  income  is  shown  in  table  16,  and 
for  families  in  the  North  and  West,  in  figure  6.  The  number  of  cases 
in  the  North  and  West  was  sufficient  to  show  this  trend  not  only  for 
all  family  types  combined,  but  for  separate  type  groups  also.     The 
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tendency  was  less  apparent  in  the  Southeast,  probably  because  there 
were  many  fewer  cases.  The  improvement  in  diet  as  incomes  doubled 
was  much  less  marked  than  the  improvement  that  accompanied  a 
doubling  of  the  expenditure  for  each  person's  food  since  with  rising 
incomes  the  proportion  spent  for  food  decreased. 

Table  16. — grade  of  diet  by  family  type  and  income:  Percentage  of  households 
having  diets  of  specified  grades,  by  family  type  and  income,  2  village-city  analysis 
units  in  28  States,1  1936-37 


[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born 

North  and  West 2 

Southeast 

Family  type  and  income  class 
(dollars) 

House- 
holds 

Proportion  of  households 
with  diets  graded— 

House- 
holds 

Proportion  of  households 
with  diets  graded— 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

All  types: 

500-999 

Num- 
ber 
315 
540 
476 
485 

Percent 
18 
20 
22 
25 

Percent 
44 
48 
56 
56 

Percent 
38 
32 
22 
19 

Num- 
ber 
83 
103 
99 
99 

Percent 
12 
36 
32 
34 

Percent 
37 
33- 
42 
45 

Percent 
51 

1,000-1,499 

31 

1,500-1,999 

26 

2,000-2,999 

21 

Type  1: 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

89 
106 

62 
67 

19 
34 
35 
37 

48 
43 
49 
50 

33 
23 
16 
13 

15 
21 
15 
14 

13 
52 
40 
21 

60 
24 
33 
58 

27 
21 

1,500-1,999 

27 

2,000-2,999.   - 

21 

Types  2  and  3: 

500-999 

125 
219 
225 
173 

23 
23 
27 
31 

38 
50 
58 
56 

39 
27 
15 
13 

37 
35 
41 
26 

19 
37 
32 
53 

32 
43 
32 
35 

49 

1,000-1,499 

20 

1,500-1,999.  -       

36 

2,000-2,999.-- 

12 

Type  4: 

500-999                   

56 
104 

93 
112 

16 
17 
16 
24 

46 
51 
59 
57 

38 
32 
25 
19 

9 
27 
15 
23 

0 
30 
40 
26 

44 
26 
47 
57 

56 

1,000-1,499 

44 

1,500-1,999 

13 

2,000-2,999 

17 

Types  5,  6,  and  7: 

500-999 

45 
111 

96 
133 

5 
9 
12 

46 
45 
52 
59 

47 
50 
39 
29 

22 
20 
28 
36 

5 
25 
25 
31 

27 
35 
57 
38 

68 

1,000-1,499 

40 

1,500-1,999 

18 

2,000-2,999 

31 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this  table, 
2  village-city  analysis  units  have  been  formed  by  pooling  the  records  from  families  in  villages,  small,  middle- 
sized,  and  large  cities,  and  Chicago.    For  specifications  used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  55. 

2  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 

In  general,  within  an  income  class,  the  smaller  the  family  the  more 
money  is  available  for  the  food  of  each  person,  and  the  larger  the 
quantities  of  protective  foods  that  are  purchased,  as  has  been  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report.  There  was  a  tendency,  therefore,  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  smaller  families  to  have  diets  of  good  grade  and  a 
lesser  proportion,  diets  of  poor  grade  than  was  true  for  the  larger 
families.  This  is  illustrated  below  by  data  from  village  and  city 
families  with  incomes  in  the  class  $500-$999: 

Analysis  Unit  and  family-type  group:  Percentage  of  diets  graded- 

North  and  West:  Good  Fair  Poor 

Type  1 19  48  33 

Types  2  and  3 23  38  39 

Types  5,  6,  and  7 7  46  47 
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Analysis  unit  and  family-type  group — Continued.  Percentage  of  diets  graded— 

Southeast:  Good           Fair          Poor 

Type  1 , 13             60             27 

Tvpes2and3 19             32             49 

Types  5,  6,  and  7 5             27             68 

A  similar  tendency  is  shown  in  figure  7  for  North  and  West  families 
of  three  sizes  equally  distributed  by  income  class  within  the  range 
$500-$l,999. 


MEMBERS    IN 
EACH    FAMILY 


FAMIUES    THAT  HAD 
GOOD  DIETS 


FAMILIES   THAT  HAD 
FAIR    DIETS 


FAMILIES    THAT  HAD 
POOR   DIETS 


2   MEMBERS 


3  or  4    MEMBERS 


— '    5  to  8   MEMBERS 


EACH  SYMBOL  REPRESENTS  5  PERCENT  OF  THE  FAMILIES  IN  EACH  GROUP 


Figure  7. — Grade  of  diet  by  family  size,  comparable  income  groups:  Proportion 
of  families  of  three  sizes  having  diets  graded  good,  fair,  and  poor,  families 
equally  distributed  by  income  class  within  the  range  $500-$l,999,  nonrelief 
white  families  in  the  village-city  analysis  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  1936-37. 

Although  the  larger  families  fared  less  well  than  the  smaller  on  a 
given  income,  relatively  more  of  the  larger  families  than  the  smaller 
succeeded  in  obtaining  fair  or  good  diets  when  they  had  the  same 
amount  of  money  for  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  (table  17).  This 
is  especially  true  at  the  lower  food-spending  levels,  and  may  well  be 
due  to  the  economies  that  the  larger  families  can  effect  through  larger- 
scale  buying  and  preparing  of  food.  When  five  food-spending  levels 
are  averaged  together  (weighting  each  level  equally),  similar  results 
are  obtained  and  are  shown  in  figure  8. 


MEMBERS    IN 
EACH    FAMILY 


FAMIUES    THAT   HAD 
GOOD   DIETS 


FAMILIES    THAT   HAD 
FAIR    DIETS 


FAMILIES    THAT   HAD 
POOR   DIETS 


2    MEMBERS 


3  or    4    MEMBERS 


5   to  8    MEMBERS 


EACH    SYMBOL   REPRESENTS    5   PERCENT    OF    THE    FAMILIES   IN   EACH   GROUP 


Figure  8. — Grade  of  diet  by  family  size,  comparable  money-value-of-food  groups: 
Proportion  of  families  of  three  sizes  having  diets  graded  good,  fair,  and  poor, 
families  equally  distributed  by  money-value-of-food  class  within  the  range 
$1.38-$4.83  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  nonrelief  white  families  in 
the  village-city  analysis  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  1936-37. 

318189°— 41 5 
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Table  17. — grade  of  diet  by  family  size  and  money  value  of  food:  Percentage 
of  households  having  diets  graded  fair  or  good,  by  family  size  and  money  value  of 
food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  2  village-city  analysis  units  in  28  States,1 
1986-87 

[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Region  and  family  size  (type) 

Households  having  diets  graded  fair  or 
good  with  money  value  of  food  2  per 
unit  per  week  in  the  class— 

$1.38-$2.07 

$2.08-$2.76 

$2.77-$3.45 

North  and  West:  3 

Percent 

16 
26 
30 

Percent 

57 
68 
70 

Percent 

86 

89 

90 

Southeast: 

30 
27 
41 

56 
68 
75 

84 

86 

88 

i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this 
table,  2  village-city  analysis  units  have  been  formed  by  pooling  the  records  from  families  in  villages,  small, 
middle-sized,  and  large  cities,  and  Chicago.    For  specifications  used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  55. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

3  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 

Table  18. — grade  of  diet  by  family  occupation:  Percentage  of  households 
having  diets  of  specified  grades,  by  occupation  and  income,  and  by  occupation  and 
money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  2  village-city  analysis 
units  in  28  States,1  1936-87 


[Households  of  white  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit,  family-income  class, 
and  money-value-of-food 2  class 
(dollars) 


Income  class: 

North  and  West 3: 
500-999 

1,000-1,499 •—. 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

Southeast: 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

Money-value-of-food  class 
North  and  West 3: 

1.38-2.07 

2.08-2.76 

2.77-3.45 

3.46-4.14 

4.15-4.83 

Southeast: 

1.38-2.07 

2.08-2.76 

2.77-3.45 


Business,  professional,  and  cleri- 
cal families  having  diets 
graded— 


Any       Good       Fair       Poor 


Number 
97 
253 
293 


133 
284 
481 
102 
159 


Percent 
19 
24 
25 
27 


Percent 
42 


Percent 
39 
28 
18 
17 


Wage-earner  families  having 
diets  graded— 


Any      Good       Fair        Poor 


Number 
205 
278 
180 
124 


235 

285 
48 


Percent 
19 
17 
19 
21 


Percent 
43 


Percent 
38 
35 
28 
25 


i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this 
table,  2  village-city  analysis  units  have  been  formed  by  pooling  the  records  from  families  in  villages,  small, 
middle-sized,  and  large  cities,  and  Chicago.    For  specifications  used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  55. 

2  Adusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

3  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 
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Families  in  the  higher  income  classes  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
buy  satisfactory  diets  than  those  with  fewer  economic  resources,  even 
with  the  same  expenditures  for  food.  Not  only  do  family  members 
in  the  higher  income  classes  usually  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
period  of  formal  education,  but  they  are  the  more  likely  to  have  radios 
and  periodicals  that  bring  up-to-date  information  on  food  values  and 
selection  from  the  nutritional  point  of  view.  In  addition  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  the  resources  and  storage  spaces  that  are  needed 
for  buying  food  on  a  relatively  large  scale. 

The  tendency  toward  better  diets  in  the  higher  of  two  broad  income 
classes  is  indicated  by  the  slightly  higher  proportions  of  families  having 
fair  or  good  diets  with  equivalent  amounts  for  the  food  of  each  person 
as  shown  below: 

Percentage  of  families  with  diets  graded 
good  or  fair  when  food  per  unit  per  week 

Region  and  family-income  class:  was  valued  in  class- 

North  and  West :  $i.S8-$2.07      $2.08-$2.76       $2.77-$345 

Under  $1,500.' 25  62  87 

$1,500  or  over 31  72  89 

Southeast: 

Under  $1,000 21  67  80 

$1,000  or  over 42  69  87 

Although  the  difference  is  less  marked  than  might  be  expected,  it  is 
great  enough,  especially  at  the  lower  levels  of  expenditure  for  food, 
to  constitute  a  challenge  to  the  educational  programs  in  food  selection 
and  meal  planning. 

With  their  higher  incomes  and  smaller  families,  the  white  collar 
group — business  and  professional,  or  clerical  workers — tends  on  the 
whole  to  spend  more  money  for  the  food  of  each  person  than  do  wage 
earners  as  a  group.  But  when  the  families  in  each  occupation  that 
spend  the  same  amount  for  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  are  com- 
pared there  is  less  difference  than  might  be  expected  in  the  proportions 
having  diets  in  each  quality  grade  (table  18).  This  is  illustrated  below 
for  families  living  in  villages  and  cities  of  the  North  and  West,  equally 
distributed  in  5  food-spending  classes  within  the  range  $1.38-$4.83 
per  expenditure  unit  per  week: 

Percentage  of  diets  graded— 

Family  occupation:  Good  Fair  P°or 

Business  and  professional 31  46  23 

Clerical 31  44  25 

Wage-earner 29  44  27 

Whatever  differences  exist  in  the  proportion  graded  poor  may  reflect 
differences  in  income  distribution,  and  accompanying  differences  in 
opportunities  for  increasing  knowledge  regarding  nutritive  require- 
ments and  food  values,  and  for  buying  food  advantageously. 


SECTION  4.  FOOD  OF  NATIVE-NEGRO  FAM- 
ILIES IN  VILLAGES  AND  CITIES  OF  THE 
SOUTHEAST 

Money  Value  of  Food  in  a  1 2-Month  Period 

The  relationships  between  food  consumption,  income,  and  family- 
size  among  Negro  families  in  villages  and  small  cities  of  the  Southeast 
were  similar  to  those  already  discussed  for  white  families  in  this 
region.  As  incomes  rose,  outlays  for  food  increased.  At  each  income 
level,  the  larger  families  spent  more  dollars  for  food  than  the  smaller, 
but  not  enough  more,  as  a  rule,  to  maintain  an  equally  high  dietary 
level.  Village  families  spent  about  the  same  sums  for  food  per  food- 
expenditure  unit-meal  as  did  small-city  families  in  the  same  income 
classes  and  of  the  same  family  types;  but  they  fared  better  because 
they  had  more  food  that  was  home-produced  or  given  them  as  pay- 
ment for  services  or  as  a  gift. 

Expenditures  for  food  to  be  prepared  at  home  represented  a  large 
share  of  the  money  value  of  the  total  food  supply  of  Negro  families; 
their  expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  were  small  and  they  re- 
ceived relatively  little  food  without  direct  expenditure.  These  points 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  showing  distribution  of  money 
value  of  food  consumed  by  nonrelief  Negro  families  of  types  2  and  3 
with  incomes  in  the  class  $500-$749: 

Nonrelief  Negro  fami- 
lies  in — 

Item :  Villages      Small  cities 

Money  value  of  all  food $272  $231 

Purchased 227  208 

For  home  preparation 218  201 

Food  away  from  home: 

Board  at  school 0  0 

Meals  at  work 1  4 

Meals  at  school 0)  1 

Other  meals 1  0 

Between-meal  food  and  drink 7  2 

Obtained  without  direct  expenditure 45  23 

Home-produced 30  (2) 

As  gift  or  pay 15  (2) 

i  $0.50  or  less. 

2  Food  obtained  without  direct  expenditure  was  not  separated  into  the  2  subgroups— home-produced  and 
that  received  as  gift  or  pay— for  the  Southeast  small-city  analysis  units. 

Negro  families  in  small  cities  spent  considerably  less  money  for 
food  and  lived  on  a  lower  dietary  plane  than  did  white  families  in 
comparable  income  and  family-type  groups.  But  in  villages  the 
smaller  money  expenditures  of  the  Negroes  were  almost  balanced  by 
the  larger  amounts  of  food  received  without  direct  expenditure,  so 
that  there  was  relatively  little  difference  in  money  value  of  food 
64 
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between  Negro  and  white  families  of  the  same  income  and  family 
type.  Thus  among  village  families  of  types  2  and  3,  the  average 
money  value  of  food  of  Negro  and  white  groups  was  as  follows  in 
three  selected  income  classes: 

Average  money  value  of  food  in  income 
Color  group  and  item:  classes— 

Negro*  $250-$499  $500-$749         %750-$999 

AUfood $202  $272  $345 

Purchased  food 151  227  274 

Food  received  without  direct  payment  _  _  51  45  71 
White: 

AUfood 219  285  345 

Purchased  food 194  251  293 

Food  received  without  direct  payment  25  34  52 

Dietary  Patterns  as  Shown  by  7-Day  Schedules 

Negro  families  tended  to  spend  relatively  more  of  their  food  money 
for  meat  and  less  for  milk  and  for  vegetables  and  fruit  than  white 
families  of  comparable  income  and  family  type  in  the  same  com- 
munities. They  consumed  many  fewer  eggs,  much  less  milk,  and,  as 
a  rule,  fewer  potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruit.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  consumed  about  the  same  amounts  of  grain  products  as 
white  families  of  comparable  income  and  family  type,  and  with 
incomes  above  $500,  as  much  or  more  meat,  poultry,  or  fish.  Negro 
families  differed  somewhat  from  white  in  their  choices  of  foods  within 
specific  groups.  In  purchases  of  the  grain  products  group,  for 
example,  the}^  bought  smaller  quantities  of  baked  goods,  but  more 
corn  meal,  hominy,  and  rice  than  white  families  of  comparable  income 
in  the  same  communities.  They  bought  less  butter,  but  more  salt 
side  (pork);  they  bought  more  dry  cowpeas,  but  fewer  fresh  peas, 
snap  beans,  and  tomatoes. 

The  quantities  of  food  consumed  at  home  in  some  week  during  the 
period  March-November  1936,  by  Negro  families  of  types  2  and  3 
combined,  in  the  income  class  $500-$999  are  shown  below: 

Pounds  consumed  per 
household  per  week 
in — 

Classes  and  groups  of  food:  Villages      Small  cities 

Class  A — Groups  including  many  of  the  protective  foods__  29.  6  24.  6 

Eggs 1.2  1.2 

Fluid  milk  or  its  equivalent  in  other  forms 14.  6  8.  8 

Butter .7  .6 

Succulent  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned 7.  5  5.  8 

Fruit,  fresh  1  and  canned 5.6  8.2 

Class  B — Other  foods  of  plant  origin 28.  5  22.  7 

Grain  products  (flour  equivalent) 18.2  15.5 

Sugars,  sirups,  preserves 5.1  4.4 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 4.  3  2.  4 

Dry  mature  beans,  peas,  nuts .9  .4 

Class  C — Other  foods  chiefly  of  animal  origin 11.4  10.  0 

Fats,  oils2 4.6  3.7 

Meat,3  poultry,  fish 6.8  6.3 

1  Includes  also  the  fresh  equivalent  of  dried  fruit. 

2  Excludes  butter,  but  includes  bacon  and  salt  side. 

3  Excludes  bacon  and  salt  side. 
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Both  in  villages  and  small  cities  the  rate  of  increase  in  consump- 
tion as  income  rose  was  greatest  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  eggs, 
dairy  products,  and  meat;  the  rate  of  increase  was  least  for  grain  prod- 
ucts and  fats  other  than  butter.  As  family  size  increased  the  diets  of 
the  larger  families  most  nearly  resembled  those  of  type  1  families  with 
respect  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  grain  products;  they  were 
least  similar  with  respect  to  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
and  meat.  Thus,  the  lower  the  income  and  the  larger  the  family,  the 
less  satisfactory  were  diets  likely  to  be  with  respect  to  the  protective 
foods. 

Relatively  fewer  of  the  Negro  than  white  families  in  villages  canned 
food  at  home,  conserving  garden  surpluses  for  later  use,  and  the 
average  quantities  canned  by  Negroes  that  did  any  canning  were  only 
about  60  percent  as  high  as  those  canned  by  white  families  in  the  same 
income  classes.  The  average  quantities  of  all  types  of  products 
canned  by  the  Negro  families  who  did  any  canning  were  small — fewer 
than  50  quarts  per  family  in  income  classes  under  $1,000.  Differences 
in  the  quantities  canned  by  the  two  color  groups  were  smaller  for  fruit 
than  for  any  other  food. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nutrition,  the  most  important  difference 
between  the  diets  of  village  and  city  Negro  families  was  in  milk.  Even 
in  villages,  where  milk  consumption  was  the  higher,  average  quantities 
used  were  low.  Among  village  families  of  types  2  and  3  in  the  income 
class  $500-$999,  for  example,  the  average  was  but  little  more  than  a 
cup  per  person  per  day;  among  comparable  families  in  small  cities,  the 
average  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  cup. 

Dietary  differences  were  greater  between  the  Negro  and  white 
population  groups  both  in  villages  and  cities  than  is  suggested  by  com- 
parisons at  a  given  income  class  for  a  given  family- type  group.  The 
relatively  low  incomes  of  Negro  families  meant  relatively  low  food 
expenditures.  Of  the  Negro  families  keeping  food  records  the  propor- 
tion with  diets  in  various  money-value-of-food  classes  is  shown  below 
for  villages  and  cities: 

Percentage  of  Negro  families  having 
food  in  specified  money-value  classes, 
in — 

Middle-sized 

Small  and 

Villages          cities  large  cities 
Monev  value  of  food  per  expenditure  unit  per  week: 

Under  $0.69 5               6  4 

$0.69-$1.37 41             39  24 

$1.38-$2.07 26            25  38 

$2.08-$2.76 19             18  16 

$2.77-$3.45 6               9  13 

$3.46-$4.14 1                3  4 

$4.15orover 2               0  1 

Relatively  more  Negro  than  white  families  were  in  the  lower  money- 
value-of-food  classes  in  each  group  of  communities.  In  villages, 
diets  valued  at  less  than  $2.08  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
were  had  by  72  percent  of  the  nonrelief  Negro  families,  but  by  only 
31  percent  of  the  nonrelief  white  families  providing  records;  in  small 
cities  corresponding  proportions  were  70  and  24  percent;  and  in  middle- 
sized  and  large  cities,  66  and  14  percent,  respectively,  for  Negro  and 
white  families.  Low  expenditures  generally  mean  diets  inadequate 
in  some  respects  since  the  nutritive  quality  is  greatly  affected  by 
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differences  in  quantities  of  protective  foods  that  different  amounts 
of  money  can  buy.  At  every  food-spending  level,  however,  some 
families  succeed  in  getting  better  diets  than  others. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Diets 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  diets  of  Negro  families  living  in  villages 
and  cities  in  the  Southeast  is  indicated  by  the  average  quantities  of 
various  nutrients  they  provided,  shown  in  table  19  for  families  with 
food  valued  in  several  money-value  classes.  These  data  indicate  that 
village  families  in  each  money -value-of-food  class  obtained  higher  re- 
turns in  nutritive  value  than  did  small-city  families;  although  differ- 
ences were  sometimes  small,  the  trend  was  consistent.  The  average 
quantities  of  nutrients  obtained  by  families  in  middle-sized  and  large 
cities  were  sometimes  lower,  sometimes  intermediate  between,  and 
sometimes  higher  than  the  figures  for  village  or  small-city  families. 
Highest  averages  for  food  energy,  protein,  calcium,  phosphorus,  and 
iron  were  found  in  village  diets;  highest  averages  for  vitamin  A 
value,  ascorbic  acid,  and  riboflavin  usually  were  found  in  diets  of 
families  in  middle-sized  and  large  cities. 


Table  19. — nutritive  value  of  diets  of  negro  families:  Average 
quantities  of  specified  nutrients  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  by  money  value  of  food 
per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit  and  degree  of  urbanization,  3  Southeast  Xegro 
analysis  units  in  5  States,1  1936-37 


[Households  of  Xegro  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Money  value  2  of  food  per 
week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit  and  degree  of 
urbanization 

House- 
holds 

Food 
energy 

Pro- 
tein 

Cal- 
cium 

Phos- 
phorus 

Iron 

Vita- 
min 

A 
value 

Thia- 
min 

Ascor-I  K£°- 
bic        !£' 
acid       vm 

S0.69-S1.37: 

No. 

84 
27 

34 

Cat. 

2.770 
2,450 

2,370 

Gm. 

54 
49 

52 

Gm. 

0.41 
.27 

.35 

Gm. 

1.25 
1.00 

1.07 

Mg. 

12.2 
10.8 

10.8 

/.  U. 

6,500 
5,600 

8,800 

Mg. 

1.17 
1.12 

1.07 

Mg.       Mg. 
30        n  ~* 

29 
34 

.  74 

Middle-sized  and  large 
cities 

.99 

S1.3S-S2.07: 

53       3,760 

78 

.71 

.45 

.49 

1.73 
1.39 

1.42 

16.7 
13.6 

14.7 

8.200 
5,100 

13,200 

1.71 
1.66 

1.73 

43          1   32 

Small  cities. .    _  ..     . 

17       3,520 
54  1     3,  320 

69 
73 

38 

44 

1.23 

Middle-sized  and  large 
cities.. 

1.49 

S2.08-S2.76: 

Villages 

Small  cities.   -....- 

39 
12 

23 

4.460 
3,670 

3.850 

101 
86 

93 

.87 
.60 

.67 

2.13 
1.65 

1.75 

19.9 
16.5 

18.4 

10.  500 
7,300 

15,  200 

2.35 
1.93 

1.99 

52 

44 

58 

1.86 
1.60 

Middle-sized  and  large 

1.96 

S2.77-S3.45: 

Villages 

Middle-sized  and  large 
cities 

13 
18 

5,520 
4,620 

137 
109 

1.20 
.81 

2.85 
2.01 

25.5 
21.2 

11,  700 

16,  600 

2.81 
2.43 

71 
75 

2.67 

2.42 

i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  the  Southeast:  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in 
this  table.    All  averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class. 

2  Adjusted  to  June- August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

Diets  of  low  money  value  were  likely  to  be  deficient  in  many  respects, 
but  the  deficiencies  were  more  severe  for  some  nutrients  than  for 
others.  In  the  money-value-of-food  class  $0.69-$  1.37  per  food-ex- 
penditure unit  per  week,  only  for  vitamin  A  value  were  the  averages 
close  to  or  in  excess  of  the  allowance  suggested  as  a  dietary  goal. 


Middle- 

Small 

sized  and 

Villages 

cities 

large  cities 

24 

44 

52 

19 

30 

21 

63 

89 

79 

7 

26 

32 

14 

11 

12 

54 

37 

6 

31 

49 

41 

46 

52 

35 

84 

85 
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For  calcium,  the  averages  for  families  in  all  three  types  of  communi- 
ties— villages,  small  cities,  and  middle-sized  or  large  cities — were 
below  0.45  gram  per  nutrition  unit  per  day;  for  other  nutrients  the 
average  values  were  low,  approaching  probable  minimum  require- 
ments but  providing  little  or  no  margin  of  safety.  The  poor  quality 
of  these  diets  is  even  more  apparent  when  individual  families  are 
considered.  The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  families  in 
this  food-money  class  ($0.69-$  1.37  per  unit  per  week)  obtaining  less 
than  certain  restricted  quantities  of  each  nutrient: 

Percentage  of  Negro  families  having 
less  than  specified  quantities  of 
nutrients  in— 

Nutrient  and  specified   quantity  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day: 

Food  energy,  2,400  calories 

Protein,  44  grams 

Calcium,  0.45  gram 

Phosphorus,  0.88  gram 

Iron,  8  milligrams 

Vitamin  A  value,  3,000  International  Units 

Thiamin,  1.0  milligram 

Ascorbic  acid,  25  milligrams 

Riboflavin,  1.2  milligrams 

Many  Negro  families  in  this  money- value-of-food  class  ($0.69-$  1.37 
per  unit  per  week)  actually  did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  as  evidenced 
by  the  proportion  of  diets  (a  fourth  to  a  half)  furnishing  fewer  than 
2,400  calories  per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  The  proportion  was  twice 
as  great  in  middle-sized  and  large  cities  as  in  villages.  With  respect 
to  protein,  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  these  low-cost  diets  furnished  less 
than  44  grams  per  unit  per  day.  Food  energy  and  protein  were 
likely  to  be  well  supplied,  however,  among  families  with  higher  food 
expenditures. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  diets  valued  in  the  range 
$0.69-$1.37  per  week  per  expenditure  unit  was  in  calcium.  The  pro- 
portion of  diets  furnishing  less  than  0.45  gram  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day  varied  from  63  percent  in  the  villages  to  89  percent  in  small 
cities.  Many  of  these  diets  furnished  even  less  than  0.34  gram  per 
nutrition  unit  per  day.  Although  the  calcium  content  of  diets  tended 
to  increase  as  food  expenditures  rose,  a  calcium  shortage  was  more 
likely  to  persist  into  the  upper  expenditure  levels  than  was  the  case 
with  food  energy,  protein,  phosphorus,  or  iron. 

Diets  of  Negro  families  were  likely  to  be  seriously  low  in  phosphorus 
and  iron  only  at  the  lowest  level  of  money  value  of  food  studied  ($0.69- 
$1.37  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit).  However,  both  at  this 
level  and  the  next  higher  one,  there  was  a  fairly  large  proportion  of 
diets  that  failed  to  provide  liberal  quantities  of  these  two  minerals. 

The  figures  for  the  vitamin  A  content  of  the  diets  illustrate  forcibly 
the  limited  value  of  averages;  when  used  alone  they  often  fail  to  dis- 
close the  true  situation.  The  diets  of  the  families  in  all  three  types 
of  communities  and  in  all  three  money-value-of-food  classes  provided 
quantities  of  vitamin  A  that  averaged  well  above  4,500  International 
Units  per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  However,  both  in  the  lowest  money- 
value  class  ($0.69-$  1.37  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit),  and 
also  in  the  next  higher,  about  half  of  the  village  families  and  more 
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than  a  third  of  those  in  small  cities  reported  diets  furnishing  fewer 
than  3,000  International  Units  per  nutrition  unit  per  day — approxi- 
mately the  average  amount  needed  to  prevent  nutritional  night 
blindness.  In  middle-sized  and  large  cities,  however,  only  6  and  11 
percent  of  the  families  in  these  two  money-value  classes  had  diets  of 
such  low  vitamin  A  value.  At  each  level  of  money  value  of  food, 
some  families  in  each  community  had  food  that  furnished  an  average 
of  12,000  or  more  International  Units  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  survey.  A  few  such  high  values  can  greatly  affect 
the  average  for  the  group,  thus  obscuring  the  real  situation  with  regard 
to  inadequacy  of  diets  in  vitamin  A  values. 

The  average  quantities  of  thiamin  furnished  by  diets  ranged  from 
slightly  over  1  milligram  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  in  the  money- 
value-of-food  class  $0.69-$  1.37  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit 
to  well  above  2  milligrams  in  the  class  $2.77-$3.45.  With  food 
valued  in  the  class  $0.69-$1.37  per  unit  per  week,  31  percent  of  the 
village  families,  49  percent  of  the  small-city  families,  and  41  percent 
of  those  in  middle-sized  and  large  cities  received  less  than  1  milligram 
of  thiamin  per  nutrition  unit  per  day.  Expressed  in  relation  to  energy 
value,  the  proportion  of  these  diets  furnishing  less  than  10  Inter- 
national Units  of  thiamin  per  100  calories  was  18,  22,  and  15  percent, 
respectively,  for  villages,  small  cities,  and  middle-sized  and  large 
cities.  In  the  next  higher  food-money  class,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
families  had  less  than  1  milligram  per  nutrition  unit,  but  the  propor- 
tion having  less  than  10  International  Units  per  100  calories  was  about 
the  same  as  at  the  lower  money-value-of-food  level.  In  general,  it 
appears  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  Negro  families  had 
diets  dangerously  low  in  thiamin,  but  that  a  large  proportion  failed 
to  obtain  a  liberal  supply. 

The  ascorbic  acid  content  of  Negro  diets  usually  was  low.  In 
the  money-value-of-food  class  $0.69-$1.37  per  week  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit,  the  averages  in  communities  differing  in  size  were  approxi- 
mately 30  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day,  which  is  about  the 
amount  needed  to  protect  against  symptoms  of  deficiency.  Less  than 
25  milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  was  provided 
in  diets  of  about  half  of  the  families  in  villages  and  small  cities  and  a 
third  of  those  in  the  middle-sized  and  large  cities  with  food  in  this 
money- value  class. 

As  food  expenditures  increased  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
ascorbic  acid  content  of  diets,  but  many  individual  families  still 
were  very  inadequately  supplied  with  this  nutrient.  In  the  money- 
value-of-food  class  $1.38-$2.07,  26  percent  of  the  diets  of  village 
families,  18  percent  in  small  cities,  and  19  percent  in  middle-sized  and 
large  cities  had  less  than  25  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit  per  day;  in 
each  group,  almost  half  of  the  diets  furnished  between  25  and  50 
milligrams.  However,  even  50  milligrams  is  not  a  generous  allow- 
ance. Many  authorities  consider  that  diets,  to  be  satisfactory, 
should  furnish  100  milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid  per  man  per  day. 

The  adequacy  of  diets  in  respect  to  riboflavin  is  difficult  to  evaluate, 
because  little  is  known  of  the  minimum  or  optimum  human  require- 
ments for  this  vitamin.  Even  compared  to  the  modest  dietary  allow- 
ance suggested  in  this  study  (1.5  to  2.0  milligrams  per  nutrition  unit 
per  day),  the  averages  for  individual  families  suggest  the  need  for 
widespread  improvement  of  diets  with  respect  to  riboflavin.     In  the 
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food-money  class  $0.69-$1.37  per  unit  per  week,  84  and  85  percent  of 
the  village  and  small-city  families  obtained  less  than  1.2  milligrams 
per  nutrition  unit  per  day;  in  middle-sized  and  large  cities,  the  pro- 
portion was  65  percent.  Fewer  than  10  percent  had  as  much  as  1.8 
milligrams  per  unit  per  day.  A  large  proportion  of  families  had  diets 
furnishing  small  quantities  of  riboflavin  even  in  the  upper  food- 
expenditure  classes. 

Table  20. — contribution  of  food  groups  to  nutritive  value  of  diets  of 
negro  families:  Proportion  of  each  nutrient  furnished  by  specified  groups  of 
foods  in  diets  in  2  money-value-of-food  clas6es,  Southeast  Negro  village  anaylsis 
unit,'  19S6-87 

[Households  of  Negro  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Money  value  2  of  food  per 
week  per  food-expenditure 
unit  and  food  group 

Food 
energy 

Pro- 
tein 

Cal- 
cium 

Phos- 
phorus 

Iron 

Vita- 
min A 
value 

Thia- 
min 

Ascor- 
bic 
acid 

Ribo- 
flavin 

$0.69-$1.37: 
All  food 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Percent 
100 

Eggs 

Milk,  cheese,  cream_ 
Butter,  other  fats... 
Meat,  poultry,  fish  . 

Grain  products 

Sugar,  sirups,  pre- 

(3) 
3 
27 
6 

48 

11 

2 

1 

(3) 

1 

1 
(3) 

1 

7 

2 

21 

58 

(3) 
2 
4 

(3) 

4 

1 
(3) 

1 
23 

1 

1 
54 

3 

1 

1 

(3) 

13 

2 
(3) 

1 
9 
3 

11 
67 

(3) 
2 
3 

(3) 

3 

1 
(3) 

2 
2 
4 
15 

48 

9 

4 

5 
(3) 
9 

2 

(3) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

(3) 

(3) 

25 
1 
2 

60 

2 
(3) 

1 
4 
10 
22 
36 

0 

6 

9 

1 

9 

2 
(3) 

0 

2 
0 
1 
(3) 

(3) 

13 

0 

8 

64 

12 
(?) 

2 

24 
2 
30 

7 

0 

Potatoes,        sweet- 
potatoes 

Dried     vegetables, 

6 
3 

Tomatoes,       citrus 

1 

Leafy,    green,    and 
yellow  vegetables  . 

Other      vegetables 
and  fruit 

22 
3 

Miscellaneous 

(3) 

$2.08-$2.76: 
All  food 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Eggs ...  _.     ... 

1 
6 

29 
9 

37 

12 
2 
1 

(3) 
1 

2 

(3) 

3 
13 

2 

29 
44 

(3) 
2 
2 

(3) 
3 

2 

(3) 

2 

43 
1 
2 

37 

2 
1 

(3) 
(3) 
10 

2 

(3) 

2 

17 
3 
15 
53 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 
(3) 

4 
5 
4 

21 
41 

8 

4 

1 

1 

8 

3 

(3) 

2 
6 
8 
4 
(3) 

(3) 

29 
(3) 
4 

41 

6 
(3) 

1 

7 

8 

37 

28 

(3) 

5 

2 

1 

8 

3 

(3) 

0 
4 
0 

(3) 
(3) 

(3) 

13 

0 

12 

51 

20 

(3) 

5 

Milk,  cheese,  cream. 

Butter,  other  fats... 

Meat,  poultry,  fish.. 

Grain  products. ..!_ . 

Sugar,  sirups,  pre- 
serves  

Potatoes,    sweetpo- 
tatoes 

Dried    vegetables, 
nuts 

Tomatoes,    citrus 
fruit 

Leafy,    green,    and 
yellow  vegetables. 

Other   vegetables 
and  fruit .  . 

36 
2 

27 
6 

(3) 

5 

1 

1 

13 

4 

Miscellaneous 

(3) 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.    See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  studied  in  the  Southeast;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 

The  chief  sources  of  each  of  the  nutrients  in  village  diets  valued  in 
the  classes  $0.69-$1.37  and  $2.08-$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure 
unit  are  shown  in  table  20.  In  diets  of  very  low  cost  ($0.69-$  1.37 
per  unit) ,  great  prominence  must  be  given  to  foods  that  provide  food 
energy  cheaply — hence,  the  importance  of  grain  products.  They 
accounted  for  roughly  half  of  the  calories,  protein,  and  iron  and  more 
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than  a  third  of  the  thiamin  in  these  diets.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  low  consumption  of  milk  and  the  prevalent  use  of  self-rising  flour 
(see  footnote  2,  p.  51),  grain  products  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  the  calcium  and  two-thirds  of  the  phosphorus  in  these  low-cost 
diets.  Other  food  groups,  important  as  sources  of  one  or  more  nutri- 
ents, were  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
milk.  Though  the  latter  food  was  used  in  very  small  quantities,  it 
contributed  about  a  fourth  of  the  calcium  and  riboflavin  in  the  diets. 
When  food  expenditures  were  more  liberal,  there  were  important 
shifts  in  consumption  patterns.  In  the  money-value-of-food  class 
$2.08-82.76,  for  example,  the  protective  foods  (eggs,  milk,  fruit,  and 
vegetables)  were  relatively  more  prominent  and  grain  products 
relatively  less  than  at  the  lower  level  of  money  value.  In  consequence, 
there  were  marked  changes  in  the  proportion  of  each  nutrient  fur- 
nished by  the  several  food  groups,  as  is  shown  in  table  20. 


Table  21. — grade  of  diet  by  family  type  and  by  occupation:  Percentage  of 
households  having  diets  of  specified  grades,  by  family  type  and  money-value-of-food 
class,  by  family  type  and  income  class,  and  by  occupation  and  money-value-of-food 
class,  Southeast  Negro  village-city  analysis  unit,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  Xegro  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Money-value-of-food  2  class  and 
family-income  class  (dollars) 

House- 
holds 

Households  with  diets 
graded— 

House- 
holds 

Households  with  diets 
graded — 

Good       Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Family  type  1 

Family  types  2  and  3 

Monev-value-of-food  2  class: 

0.69-1.37 

Nu  mber 
21 
36 
40 

Percent  '  Percent 
0  |            5 
8             22 
40             28 

Percent 
95 
70 
32 

Xu  mber 
35 
42 

17 

Percent 
0 
10 
6 

Percent 

3 

24 

70 

Percent 
97 

1.38-2.07 

66 

2.08-2.76 

24 

Income  class: 

250-499  

46 
42 
13 

24 

26 
46 

26 
24 

31 

50 
50 

23 

34               9             15  '            76 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

38               5             26               69 
14             21             43               36 

Family  type  4 

Family  types  5,  6,  and  7 

Money-value-of-food  2  class: 

0.69-1.37             . 

29 

27 
11 

0               3 

4             44 

9             46 

97 
52 
45 

58  I           0 
19  |            5 

5               95 

1.38-2.07              

37              58 

2.08-2.76 

Income  class: 

250-499     

26 
28 
13 

12 
11 

8 

19 
25 
61 

69 
64 
31 

20               0 

10 
14 
21 

90 

500-999.   

37 
14 

3 

0 

83 

1,000-1,499 

79 

Busi 

ness,  professional 
clerical  families 

and 

Wage-earner  families 

Money-value-of-food  2  class: 
0.69-1.37 

31 
50 
33 

0 

8 

27 

6 
36 
49 

94 
56 
24 

109 
69 
37 

0 
6 
19 

4 

28 
41 

96 

1.38-2.07  .               

66 

2.08-2.76 

40 

1  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  For  this 
table,  1  village-city  analysis  unit  has  been  formed  by  pooling  the  records  from  Xegro  families  in  villages, 
small,  middle-sized,  and  large  cities.     For  specifications  used  in  grading  diets,  see  p.  55. 

2  Money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit.  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 
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Classification  of  Diets  by  Grade 

The  proportion  of  families  that  had  diets  graded  as  good  or  fair 
(see  p.  55)  increased  fairly  consistently  as  families  had  more  money 
for  the  food  of  each  person,  whereas  the  proportion  that  had  diets 
classed  as  poor  decreased.  This  was  true  whether  families  were 
classified  by  family  type  or  by  occupation  (table  21).  Since  higher 
incomes  usually  meant  more  money  for  the  food  of  each  person,  the 
trend  with  increased  incomes  was  in  the  same  direction  as  with 
increased  expenditures  for  food.  The  drop  in  the  proportion  of  diets 
that  were  poor  was  more  consistent  than  the  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion that  were  good.  The  explanation  is  not  hard  to  find — the  pro- 
portion graded  good  generally  was  less  than  a  fourth  and  often  less 
than  a  tenth;  if  the  total  number  of  cases  in  a  group  was  less  than  20 
or  30,  the  somewhat  atypical  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  few  families — 
either  in  the  proportion  of  income  devoted  to  food,  or  in  the  wisdom 
with  which  food  selections  were  made — might  change  the  proportion 
falling  into  each  grade  of  diet  and  thus  affect  the  smoothness  of  the 
trend  in  the  small  proportion  of  diets  graded  good. 

The  larger  the  family  to  be  maintained  on  any  given  income,  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  families  that  are  likely  to  have  good  diets,  as 
previously  shown  for  white  families.  On  the  other  hand,  given  the 
same  amounts  of  money  for  food  on  a  food-expenditure  unit  basis, 
there  was  little  difference  between  small  and  large  families  in  the 
proportion  having  diets  of  each  quality.  The  larger  Negro  families, 
unlike  the  larger  white  families,  did  not  tend  to  have  fewer  poor  diets 
than  the  two-person  (type  1)  families. 

Relatively  fewer  of  the  business,  professional,  and  clerical  families 
than  of  wage-earner  had  poor  diets,  when  they  had  the  same  amounts 
of  money  for  the  food  of  each  person,  especially  at  the  higher  levels  of 
food  expenditure.  This  may  reflect  the  greater  opportunity  of  the 
former  group  for  education. 

FAMILIES    THAT  HAD  FAMILIES    THAT  HAD  FAMILIES   THAT  HAD 

GOOD  DIETS  FAIR   OIETS  POOR   DIETS 


WHITE    FAMILIES 


NEGRO    FAMILIES 


Willi! 

m    liifi     wmtm 


EACH    SYMBOL  REPRESENTS    S  PERCENT   OF   THE   FAMILIES   IN  EACH  GROUP 


Figure  9. — Grade  of  diet,  Southeast  white  and  Negro  families,  comparable 
money-value-of-food  groups:  Proportion  of  white  and  Negro  families  having 
diets  graded  good,  fair,  and  poor,  families  equally  distributed  by  money-value- 
of-food  class  within  the  range  $1.38-$2.76  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
nonrelief  families  in  villages  and  cities  in  the  Southeast,  1936-37. 
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At  low  levels  of  food  expenditure,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
in  the  efficiency  with  which  the  upper  and  lower  income  groups  within 
the  prevailing  income  distribution  selected  their  food.  At  a  higher 
food-expenditure  level  ($2.08-$2.76  per  expenditure  unit  per  week), 
however,  relatively  more  of  the  upper  income  group  than  the  lower 
succeeded  in  getting  good  diets,  perhaps  due  to  their  ability  to  buy 
somewhat  more  advantageously.  The  proportion  of  families  having 
diets  graded  good  or  fair  in  the  two  groups  is  shown  below  for  three 
levels  of  money  value  of  food: 

Percentage  of  families 

achieving  good  or  fair 

diets,  in  income 

classes — 

Under  $750       $760  or  over 

Money  value  of  food  per  expenditure  unit  per  week: 

$0.69-$1.37 4  3 

$1.38-$2.07 38  36 

$2.08-$2.76 64  74 

Because  incomes  and  expenditures  for  food  tended  to  be  lower 
among  Negro  than  among  white  population  groups  within  a  com- 
munity, the  diets  of  Negro  families  as  a  group  were  poorer  than  those 
of  white  families,  as  might  be  expected.  With  equal  opportunity  for 
food  purchases  (diets  equal  in  money  value  per  food-expenditure  unit), 
however,  Negro  families  were  distributed  much  as  were  the  white 
with  respect  to  the  proportion  having  good,  fair,  or  poor  diets  (fig.  9). 
Among  Negro  families,  as  among  white,  good  diets  differed  from  poor 
diets  chiefly  in  the  larger  quantities  of  eggs,  milk,  and  leafy,  green, 
and  yellow  vegetables  they  contained. 
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Appendix  A.  Table  Titles  and  Legends  for  Figures 
Text  Tables 

MONEY    VALUE    OF   FOOD    (WHITE   FAMILIES) 
Table  No.  Page 

1.  Money  Value  of  All  Food:  Average  money  value  of  all  food  per  family 

per  year  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  by  family  type  and 
income,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit, 
1935-36 17 

2.  Relative  Money  Value  of  Food,  Standardized  and  Actual  Distribu- 

tions: Relative  money  value  per  family  and  per  food-expenditure 
unit  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  home-produced  food,  by  in- 
come and  by  family  type,  standardized  and  actual  distributions, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit,  1935-36. _         19 

3.  Money  Value  of  Food  by  Family  Occupation:  Average  money  value 

of  food  per  family,  by  occupation  for  selected  family  types  and 
income  classes,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  and 
North  Central  small-city  analysis  units,  1935-36 20 

4.  Money  Value  of  Food  by  Region:  Average  money  value  of  all  food, 

purchased  food,  and  food  received  without  direct  expenditure  per 
family  per  year,  and  average  expenditure  per  food-expenditure  unit- 
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Tables  22  to  27  inclusive  and  table  37  are  based  on  data  from  expenditure 
schedules  and  refer  to  a  12-month  period  in  1935-36.  Tables  28  to  36  inclusive 
are  based  on  data  from  food-estimate  schedules  (food  check  lists)  each  of  which 
refers  to  some  7-day  interval  during  the  period  March-November  1936.  Tables 
38  to  49  inclusive  are  derived  from  the  7-day  food  records  collected  in  1936  and 
early  1937. 

In  using  data  from  these  tables  for  comparing  consumption  patterns  of  village 
and  city  families  studied  in  various  communities,  attention  should  be  given  to 
points  raised  in  the  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  pages  234-237.  Comparisons 
among  analysis  units  should  be  made  only  for  specific  family-type  groups  at 
specific  income  levels.  In  some  communities  seven  family  types  were  studied; 
in  others,  only  five;  this  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  averages  for  all  family 
types  combined  at  a  given  income  level.  Furthermore,  the  extent  to  which  the 
consumption  sample  was  representative  of  all  families  eligible  for  the  study  and 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  community  varied  from  one  analysis  unit  to  another. 
In  consequence,  the  averages  shown  in  all-incomes  lines  cannot  be  used  for  inter- 
unit  comparisons. 

Only  selected  family-type  tabulations  are  presented  in  this  volume  owing  to 
limitations  of  space.  Data  from  expenditure  schedules  relating  to  total  money 
value  of  food  are  presented  by  family  type  and  income  for  each  analysis  unit  in 
the  report  summarizing  family  expenditures,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Miscellaneous  Publication  396. 

The  character  and  reliability  of  the  data  on  food  consumption  from  the  7-day 
supplementary  schedules  are  discussed  on  pages  239-249.  The  composition  of  the 
sample,  the  brief  period  covered  by  the  schedules,  and  the  effect  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  schedules  by  season  are  among  the  factors  that  limit  the  uses 
to  which  averages  from  these  schedules  may  be  put. 

Reasons  for  minor  differences  in  counts  shown  for  families  in  certain  family- 
type  and/or  income  groups  in  tables  derived  from  expenditure  schedules  are  dis- 
cussed on  page  238. 

In  tables  giving  the  components  of  a  total,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  raise  or  lower  one  of  the  rounded  components  by  one  point  in  order  that  the'r 
sum  might  agree  with  the  total.  In  a  few  instances,  therefore,  discrepancies  of 
one  point  may  appear  between  figures  for  the  same  item  as  given  on  different 
tables. 
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Table  22. — family  income':  Average  total  family  income,   by  income  class,   11 
analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1985-36 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  hi 

Lsband  and  wife 

,  both  native-born  2] 

Villages 

Small  cities 

Family-income  class 
(dollars) 

(1) 

New 

Eng- 
land 

(2) 

Mid- 
dle 

Atlan- 
tic and 

North 

Cen- 
tral 

(3) 

Plains 
and 

Moun- 
tain 

(4) 

Pacif- 
ic 

(5) 

South- 
east- 
white 
fami- 
lies 

(6) 

South- 
east- 
Negro 
fami- 
lies 

(7) 

North 
Cen- 
tral 

(8) 

Plains 
and 

Moun- 
tain 

(9) 

Pacif- 
ic 

(10) 

South- 
east— 
white 
fami- 
lies 

(11) 

South- 
east— 
Negro 
fami- 
lies 

(12) 

$1,  537 

$1,  381 

$1, 497 

$1,  565 

$1, 674 

$500 

$1,  734 

$1, 786 

$1, 954 

$1,  683 

$620 

0-249 

195 
371 
598 
838 
1,119 
1,353 

200 

250^99           

415 
633 

887 
1,133 
1,373 
1,604 
1,856 

}2,209 

2,712 
3,342 

394 
637 
879 
1,113 
1,366 
1,605 
1,854 

2,206 

2,712 
3,372 
4,459 
6,168 

399 
637 
872 
1,140 
1,381 
1,614 
1,857 
2,218 

2,747 
3,348 
4,398 
7,096 

420 
641 

883 
1,127 
1,369 
1,614 
1,855 

2,207 

2,699 
3,446 

423 
639 
873 
1,132 
1,375 
1,610 
1,865 

2,211 

2,740 
3,411 
4,474 
7,007 

402 
644 
880 
1,122 
1,376 
1,612 
1,866 
f2, 117 
\2,  364 
2,720 
3,386 
4,466 
6,102 

409 
634 
893 
1,123 
1,374 
1,619 
1,866 
2,116 
2,367 
2,704 
3,426 
4,400 

407 
667 
886 
1,132 
1,374 
1,614 
1,868 
2,  122 
2,382 
2,732 
3,364 
4,423 
6,122 

426 
649 
874 
1,125 
1,361 
1,611 
1,873 
2,113 
2,377 
2,724 

[4,  039 

372 

500-749 

597 

750-999 

842 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000^,999 

1,093 
1,346 
1,613 
1,829 

5,000-9,999 

10,000-14,999 

1  See  Glossary,  Income.  For  income  for  the  various  occupational  and  family-type  groups  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  analysis  unit  and  the  North  Central  small-city  analysis  unit  see  table 
23;  for  similar  data  for  other  analysis  units  see  the  report  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  2,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 

2  Includes  all  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities 
studied  iD  each  region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special 
studies  of  Negro  families  were  made.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal  before  using  these  data  for  regional 
comparisons. 

Table  23. — income  by  family  type  and  occupation:  Average  total  family  income, 
by  family  type  and  income  class  and  by  occupation  and  income  class,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  and  small-city  analysis  units,1  1985-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit  and  family- 
income  class  (dollars) 


(1) 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  AND 
NORTH  CENTRAL  VIL- 
LAGES 

All  incomes 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499_ 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 -. 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 


Families  of  type— 


$1,  256 


384 
627 
875 
107 
353 

595 


1,867 

2,214 

2,752 
3,336 
4,486 
5,911 


$1,351 


$1,  361 


412 
635 
885 
1,098 
1,378 
1,612 
1,843 

2,191 

2,714 

3,367 

4,642 

3  6,  820 


$1,  504 


382 
645 
873 
1,116 
1,375 
1,609 
1,852 

2,223 

2,714 

3,349 

4, 453 

3  5,  930 


$1,  500 


451 
618 
885 
1,119 
1,369 
1,592 
1,863 

2,237 

2,622 
3,387 


3  6,  203 


(7) 


$1,: 


3  464 
644 
881 
1,125 
1,361 
1,623 
1,875 

2,159 

2,815 

3,427 

3  4, 156 


$1,  472 


2,201 

2,697 
3,541 

3  4,  987 
3  6,  842 


Wage- 
earner 
fami- 
lies 

(9) 


$1, 114 


634 
878 
108 
355 
600 
839 


2,187 

2,691 
3,441 


Clerical, 
business, 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

(10) 


$1,  697 


644 
881 
1,121 
1,379 
1,608 
1,861 
2,153 
2,357 
2,716 
3,368 
4,459 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  23. — income  by  family  type  and  occupation:  Average  total  family  income 
by  family  type  and  income  class  and  by  occupation  and  income  class,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  village  and  small-city  analysis  units,1  1935-86 — Con. 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit  and  family- 
income  class  (dollars) 


(1) 


NORTH  CENTRAL  SMALL 
CITIES 

All  incomes 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,249 

2,250-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,499 

3,500-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 


Families  of  type— 


1 
(2) 

$1,  652 


383 
647 
871 
1,121 
1,368 
1,623 
1,860 
2,119 
2,365 
2,736 

3,382 

4,563 

5,844 


$1,  649 


395 
640 
883 
1,115 
1,379 
1,602 
1.868 
2,105 
2,358 
2,689 

3,392 

4,255 
6,635 


$1, 


421 
643 
882 
1,132 
1,377 
1,611 
1,840 
2,123 
2,  354 
2,764 

3,354 

4,261 
6,088 


$1,876 


442 
642 
877 
1,122 
1,377 
1,612 
1,883 
2,128 
2,369 
2,711 

3,363 

4,544 
6,187 


622 
881 
1,124 
1,387 
1,621 
1,872 
2,102 
2,379 
2,727 

3,457 

4,498 
5,903 


(-) 


$1,471 


3  492 
682 
907 
1,110 
1,386 
1,602 
1,896 
2,081 
2,389 
2,662 

3,393 

3  4,  382 
3  6,  240 


$1,  594 


3  659 
924 
1,135 
1,370 
1,570 
1,869 
2,150 
2,335 
2,739 


Wage- 
earner 
fami- 
lies 

(9) 


$1,  364 


402 
645 
880 
1,118 
1,375 
1,612 
1,861 
2,117 
2,371 
2,702 

3,341 


Clerical, 
business, 
and  pro- 
fessional 
families 

(10) 


$2, 112 


641 
881 
1,128 
1,379 
1,612 
1,871 
2,116 
2,361 
2,729 
3,248 
3,722 
4,466 
6,102 


1  See  Glossary,  Income. 

2  Includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample, 
in  this  region. 

3  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied 


Table  24. — total  money  value  of  food:  Number  of  families  having  food 
obtained  without  direct  expenditure,  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  average 
money  value  per  family  per  year  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  food  obtained 
without  direct  expenditure,  and  average  value  of  family  living,  by  income  and  by 
family  type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-86 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born  2] 

Families  ob- 
taining food 

Aver- 

Average 3  value  of  food  8  per  family  per  year 

without  di- 

Obtained 

value  of 

Analysis  unit, 
family  type,  and 

rect  expendi- 
ture 

ber  of 

Purchased 

without  di- 
rect expendi- 

family living 

income  class 
(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

sons 

All 

ture 

per 

food 

Home- 
pro- 

Gift 
or 

fami- 
ly4 

All 
pur- 

Food 
at 

Food 
away 

Home- 
pro- 

Gift 
or 

All 

Pur- 
chased 

duced 

pay 

chased 

home6 

from 

duced 

pay 

food 

home7 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

VILLAGES 

New  England 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

All  types 

733 

378 

181 

3.25 

514 

483 

457 

26 

20 

11 

1,570 

1,452 

250-499 

7 

3 

2 

2.14 

306 

283 

281 

2 

18 

5 

798 

721 

500-749 

43 

21 

21 

2.84 

318 

280 

278 

2 

15 

23 

850 

751 

750-999 

95 

55 

17 

3.12 

381 

348 

343 

5 

23 

10 

983 

878 

1,000-1, 249... . 

124 

70 

29 

3.26 

453 

422 

409 

13 

20 

11 

1,270 

1,160 

1,250-1,499.... 

120 

68 

24 

3.18 

499 

465 

440 

25 

23 

11 

1,444 

1,335 

1,500-1,749.... 

98 

47 

23 

3.05 

520 

496 

471 

25 

17 

7 

1,638 

1,513 

1,750-1,999.... 

89 

42 

20 

3.47 

598 

570 

538 

32 

22 

6 

1,872 

1,  756 

2,000-2,499.... 

110 

48 

28 

3.58 

671 

639 

590 

49 

20 

12 

2,148 

1,990 

2,500-2,999.... 

25 

13 

7 

3.55 

626 

586 

535 

51 

31 

9 

2,388 

2.256 

3,000-3,999.-.. 

22 

11 

10 

3.21 

681 

656 

573 

83 

10 

15 

2,798 

2,716 

Typel 

198 

96 

38 

2.02 

416 

394 

377 

17 

15 

7 

1,393 

1,302 

Types  2  and  3 

275 

128 

83 

3.44 

519 

490 

464 

26 

16 

13 

1,562 

1,471 

Types  4  and  5 

260 

154 

60 

3.98 

584 

543 

510 

33 

30 

11 

1,715 

1,547 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  24. — total  money  value  of  food:  Number  of  families  having  food 
obtained  without  direct  expenditure,  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  average 
money  value  per  family  per  year  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  food  obtained 
without  direct  expenditure,  and  average  value  of  family  living,  by  income  and  by 
family  type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife, 

both  native-born  2] 

Families  ob- 

Aver- 

Avera 

ge 3  value  of  food  5  per  family  per  year 

taining 

food 

Aver 

aee  3 

without  di- 

Obtained 

value  of 

Analysis  unit, 

rect  expendi- 

ber of 

Purchased 

without  di- 

family living 

family  type,  and 

ture 

rect  expendi- 

income class 
(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

sons 

All 

ture 

Home- 

Gift 

per 

fami- 

food 

All 

Food 

Food 

Home- 

Gift 

Pur- 
chased 

pro- 
duced 

or 
pay 

ly  4 

pur- 
chased 
food 

at 
home6 

from 
home7 

pro- 

uced 

or 
pay 

All 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

VILLAGES— COn. 

Middle  Atlantic 

and  North  Central 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

3,044 

2,124 

956 

3.56 

431 

397 

374 

23 

23 

11 

1,336 

1  224 

250-499 

84 

75 

25 

2.79 

218 

180 

178 

2 

26 

12 

548 

431 

500-749 

360 

284 

124 

3.16 

287 

253 

249 

4 

22 

12 

751 

656 

750-999 

572 

417 

169 

3.47 

357 

329 

320 

9 

18 

10 

931 

848 

1,000-1,249 

574 

418 

183 

3.68 

410 

375 

362 

13 

24 

11 

1,134 

1,033 

1,250-1,499 

464 

325 

151 

3.77 

453 

423 

403 

20 

21 

9 

1,384 

1.276 

1,500-1,749 

282 

172 

88 

3.73 

487 

456 

426 

30 

22 

9 

1,533 

1,419 

1,750-1,999 

235 

159 

74 

3.67 

525 

480 

449 

31 

35 

10 

1,763 

1,614 

2,000-2,499 

253 

160 

81 

3.48 

541 

509 

466 

43 

21 

11 

1,963 

1,822 

2,500-2,999 

118 

67 

36 

3.68 

608 

571 

502 

69 

25 

12 

2,356 

2,201 

3,000-3,999 

70 

36 

21 

3.96 

672 

622 

535 

87 

33 

17 

2,772 

2,599 

4,000-4,999 

21 

9 

4 

3.40 

673 

650 

533 

117 

13 

10 

3,255 

3,092 

5,000-9,999 

11 

2 

0 
214 

3.45 

727 
326 

716 
301 

605 
285 

111 
16 

11 

0 

3,591 

3,395 

Type  1 

808 

550 

2.02 

18 

7 

1  163 

1,051 
1,216 

Type  2 

514 

350 

186 

3.01 

403 

375 

357 

18 

18 

10 

1,302 

Type  3 

406 

276 

140 

4.00 

450 

421 

401 

20 

18 

11 

1,345 

1,253 

Tvpe4.: 

650 

458 

188 

3.47 

452 

414 

382 

32 

26 

12 

1,454 

1,319 

Type  5 

302 

234 

102 

5.37 

550 

504 

474 

30 

32 

14 

1,  522 

1,385 

Type  6 .._.. 

244 

171 

82 

5.25 

502 

467 

448 

19 

24 

11 

1,342 

1,  261 

Type  7-      ..     .  . 

120 

85 

44 

7.29 

616 

556 

530 

26 

45 

15 

1,492 

1,344 

Plains  and 

Mountain 

1,101 

482 

421 

3.20 

431 

398 

364 

34 

16 

17 

1,461 

1,349 

250-499 

30 

13 

14 

2.88 

240 

200 

198 

2 

5 

35 

622 

533 

500-749 

126 

63 

62 

2.91 

303 

263 

255 

8 

15 

25 

828 

730 

750-999 

181 

84 

78 

3.16 

354 

322 

306 

16 

18 

14 

982 

897 

1,000-1,249 

156 

71 

58 

3.21 

394 

363 

340 

23 

12 

19 

1,263 

1,171 

1,250-1,499 

172 

82 

55 

3.18 

436 

405 

374 

31 

16 

15 

1,417 

1,301 

1,500-1,749 

130 

61 

46 

3.33 

462 

429 

390 

39 

18 

15 

1,619 

1,505 

1,750-1,999.... 

87 

37 

30 

3.14 

478 

449 

413 

36 

11 

18 

1,780 

1,646 

2,000-2,499 .... 

125 

41 

45 

3.32 

531 

499 

433 

66 

21 

11 

2,041 

1,911 

2,500-2,999.... 

38 

14 

15 

3.55 

581 

547 

482 

65 

21 

13 

2,298 

2,121 

3,000-3,999 

36 

9 

14 

3.56 

716 

690 

551 

139 

7 

19 

2,820 

2,709 

4,000-4,999 

12 

2 

3 

3.24 

638 

585 

523 

62 

4 

49 

3,187 

2,866 

5,000-9,999 

8 
334 

5 

1 

3.69 

750 

648 

607 

41 

83 

19 

2,546 

2,314 

Type  1  — 

138 

103 

2  03 

352 

329 

306 

23 

12 

11 

1,  276 

1,169 

Types  2  and  3 

451 

184 

191 

3.44 

431 

397 

370 

27 

14 

20 

1,432 

1,333 

Types  4  and  5 

316 

160 

127 

4.10 

518 

474 

418 

56 

23 

21 

1,700 

1,563 

Pacific 

1,464 

715 

410 

3.23 

461 

429 

393 

36 

21 

11 

1,518 

1,393 

250-499 

28 

21 

11 

2.43 

231 

187 

180 

7 

21 

23 

594 

474 

500-749 

107 

65 

35 

2.94 

299 

254 

247 

7 

26 

19 

766 

641 

750-999 

186 

108 

58 

2.91 

355 

324 

310 

14 

19 

12 

979 

866 

1,000-1,249.-.. 

210 

117 

67 

3.13 

400 

366 

346 

20 

22 

12 

1,167 

1,056 

1,250-1,499 

204 

96 

59 

3.18 

429 

400 

380 

20 

21 

8 

1,363 

1,251 

1,500-1,749 

202 

83 

43 

3.44 

483 

455 

420 

35 

20 

8 

1,609 

1,488 

1,750-1,999.... 

176 

62 

53 

3.48 

537 

508 

460 

48 

17 

12 

1,824 

1,708 

2,000-2,499 

207 

107 

49 

3.41 

568 

533 

470 

63 

28 

7 

2.006 

1,859 

2,500-2,999 

100 

39 

20 

3.40 

589 

565 

496 

69 

14 

10 

2,325 

2,157 

3,000-3,999 

44 

17 

15 

3.34 

665 

634 

519 

115 

14 

17 

2,856 

2,701 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  24. — total  money  value  of  food:  Number  of  families  having  food 
obtained  without  direct  expenditure,  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  average 
money  value  per  family  per  year  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  food  obtained 
without  direct  expenditure,  and  average  value  of  family  living,  by  income  and  by 
family  type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit,     I 
family  type,  and 
income  class 
(dollars) 


I 


Families  ob- 
taining food 
without  di- 
rect expendi- 


Fami- 
lies 

ture 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 

Gift 
or 
pay 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Aver- 
age 3 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons 
per 
fami- 
ly* 


■ 


Average 3  value  of  food  5  per  family  per  year 

— —      Average  3 

Obtamed  value  of 

Purchased  I  without  di-  ,  family  living 

rect  expendi- 
ture 


All 
food 


(6 


All       Food 
pur-        at 
chased  home6 


food 

(7) 


- 


Food 
away 
from 
home; 

(9) 


Home- 
pro- 
duced 

(10) 


Gift 
or 
pay 

(ID 


All 


Pur- 
chased 


(12)        (13) 


VILLAGES — COIl. 

Pacific— Con. 

Tvpe  1 

Types  2  and  3.-. 
Types4and  5__ 

Southeast — irhite 
families 

All  types 2,092     1,330    1,045 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

423 

202 

109 

2.03 

361 

341 

312 

29 

14 

6 

1,294 

o.  i 

250 

159 

3.48 

485 

455 

416 

39 

19 

11 

1,605 

464 

263 

142 

4.02 

520 

476 

438 

38 

30 

14 

1,616 

393 


353 


250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1, 000-1. 249  _. 
1,250-1,499.. 
1,500-1,749.. 
1,750-1,999.. 
2,000-2,499-. 
2,500-2,999-. 
3,000-3.999.. 
4,000-4,999-. 
5.000-9,999.. 


Type  1 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

Types  6  and  7 

Southeast— Xegro 
families 


Dol. 
1.172 

1.497 
1,468 


15      1.586      1,434 


63 

32 

16 

3.48 

205 

183 

180 

3 

16 

6 

498 

452 

236 

141 

94 

3.54 

281 

239 

232 

7 

33 

9 

718 

647 

257 

171 

123 

3.63 

347 

281 

267 

14 

53 

13 

929 

815 

274 

158 

139 

3.62 

396 

336 

316 

20 

46 

14 

1,170 

1,056 

286  | 

181 

155 

3.65 

449 

370 

347 

23 

61 

18 

1,384 

1,243 

249 

156 

116 

3.58 

472 

410 

375 

35 

49 

13 

1,609 

1,480 

173 

120 

102 

3.72 

514 

431 

384 

47 

68 

15 

1,810 

1,658 

■:-.r 

160 

133 

3.74 

570 

481 

418 

63 

71 

18 

2.110 

1.902 

124 

87 

67 

3.73 

678 

550 

458 

92 

107 

21 

2,569 

2,302 

117 

79 

70 

3.79 

721 

591 

499 

92 

107 

23 

2,893 

2,586 

33 

23 

18 

3.80 

790 

683 

553 

130 

96 

11 

3,556 

3.304 

35 

22 

12 

3.58 

983 

853 

673 

180 

119 

11 

4,460 

4.130 

463 

254 

226 

2.03 

368 

317 

286 

31 

37 

14 

1,427 

1,299 

730 

422 

367 

3.42 

439 

380 

350 

30 

44 

15 

1,519 

1,403 

690 

526 

358 

4.24 

550 

449 

390 

59 

85 

16 

:.  »"7 

1,604 

209 

128 

94 

6.08 

526 

425 

398 

27 

87 

14 

1,440 

1,274 

All  types 

973 

623 

520 

3.44 

235 

176 

166 

10 

25 

34 

550 

457 

0-249 

147 

84 

94 

3.18 

137 

86 

85 

1 

9 

42 

274 

202 

250-499 

403 

244 

229 

3.50 

202 

149 

144 

5 

18 

35 

427 

3  IS 

500-749 

269 

185 

123 

3.40 

271 

209 

199 

10 

32 

30 

640 

542 

750-999 

99 

71 

48 

3.71 

336 

258 

235 

23 

48 

30 

866 

746 

1,000-1,249 

45 

31 

21 

3.52 

362 

284 

242 

42 

40 

38 

1,118 

925 

1,250-1,499 

10 

8 

5 

3.05 

452 

379 

331 

48 

47 

26 

1,440 

1,261 

Type  1 

332 

199 

190 

2.01 

218 

161 

150 

11 

21 

36 

536 

444 

Types  2  and  3 

258 

158 

131 

3.39 

226 

176 

169 

i 

24 

26 

511 

435 

Tvpes  4  and  5 

268 

193 

140 

4.08 

265 

192 

179 

13 

31 

42 

611 

496 

Types  6  and  7 

115 

73 

59 

6.22 

233 

180 

175 

5 

24 

29 

532 

447 

SMALL  CITIES 

North  Central 

3,107 

1,207 

780 

3.45 

470 

452 

419 

33 

9 

9 

1,588 

1,465 

250-499 

61 

39 

21 

2.81 

247 

221 

220 

1 

15 

11 

616 

522 

500-749 

229 

118 

54 

3.26 

299 

280 

275 

0 

11 

8 

766 

690 

750-999 

409 

206 

98 

3.38 

353 

335 

330 

5 

10 

8 

956 

881 

1,000-1,249 

467 

233 

102 

3.54 

414 

396 

383 

13 

11 

7 

1.  L55 

1,068 

1,250-1,499 

425 

186 

103 

3.53 

448 

433 

413 

20 

9 

6 

1.377 

1.272 

1,500-1,749 

343 

132 

90 

3.46 

478 

459 

432 

27 

10 

9 

1,566 

1.441 

1,750-1.999 

281 

104 

63 

3.57 

524 

507 

462 

45 

- 

10 

1.  737 

1,615 

2,000-2,249.... 

215 

55 

57 

•    3.45 

528 

517 

465 

52 

4 

. 

1,911 

1,778 

2,250-2,499.... 

163 

32 

46 

3.31 

557 

542 

481 

61 

4 

11 

2.  076 

1.929 

2,500-2,999.... 

199 

44 

50 

3.39 

603 

587 

499 

88 

4 

12 

2,353 

2.191 

3,000-3,999.... 

200 

37 

53 

3.52 

634 

615 

544 

71 

3 

16 

2 

2,  450 

4,000-4,999.... 

56 

11 

17 

3.63 

653 

629 

576 

53 

9 

15 

3.297 

2,  984 

5,000-9,999 

59 

10 

26 

3.63 

831 

799 

684 

115 

6 

26 

4.  195 

3.  815 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  24. — total  money  value  of  food:  Number  of  families  having  food 
obtained  without  direct  expenditure,  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  average 
money  value  per  family  per  year  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  food  obtained 
without  direct  expenditure,  and  average  value  of  family  living,  by  income  and  by 
family  type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1985-86 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 

Average 3  value  of  food  5  per  family  per  year 

Families  ob- 
taining food 

Aver- 

Ave 

•age3 

without  di- 

age3 

Obtained 

value  of 

Analysis  unit, 

family  type,  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

rect  expendi- 
ture 

num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons 
per 

All 
food 

Purchased 

without  di- 
rect expendi- 
ture 

family  living 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 

Gift 
or 
Pay 

fami- 
ly* 

All 
pur- 
chased 
food 

Food 

at 
home6 

Food 

away 
from 
home7 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 

Gift 
or 
pay 

All 

Pur- 
chased 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

03) 

SMALL  CITIES— COn. 

North  Central — 

Continued 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol} 

\Dol. 

Dol.) 

Typel 

814 

287 

197 

2.02 

390 

375 

339 

36 

6 

9 

1,476 

1,341 

Type  2 

600 

203 

165 

2.99 

440 

424 

395 

29 

8 

8 

1,527 

1,427 

Type  3 

455 

169 

117 

3.99 

485 

466 

440 

26 

12 

1,577 

1,488 

Type4 

682 

262 

157 

3.49 

496 

479 

437 

42 

8 

9 

1,696 

1,542 

Type  5 

353 

146 

91 

5.35 

591 

571 

538 

33 

11 

9 

1,811 

1,685 

Type  6 

139 

92 

28 

5.29 

518 

495 

477 

18 

16 

7 

1,438 

1,351 

Type  7 ..  .  . 

64 

48 

25 

7.20 

607 

566 

544 

22 

23 

18 

1,607 

1,459 

Plains  and  Moun- 

tain 

1,287 

445 

516 

3.44 

465 

434 

396 

38 

13 

18 

1,788 

1,640 

250-499 

16 

6 

10 

2.90 

250 

178 

177 

1 

10 

62 

660 

525 

500-749 

57 

28 

26 

3.09 

307 

272 

262 

10 

16 

19 

886 

783 

750-999 

122 

34 

52 

3.13 

335 

301 

287 

14 

15 

19 

1,052 

951 

1,000-1,249--- 

171 

68 

62 

3.29 

379 

348 

335 

13 

16 

15 

1,269 

1,158 

1,250-1,499-,.. 

164 

65 

71 

3.35 

414 

392 

374 

18 

10 

12 

1,448 

1,334 

1,500-1,749 

181 

66 

68 

3.39 

445 

418 

387 

31 

13 

14 

1,660 

1,522 

1,750-1,999. ..- 

155 

52 

63 

3.57 

491 

459 

422 

37 

16 

16 

1,893 

1,746 

2,000-2,249 

117 

42 

47 

3.57 

532 

497 

436 

61 

13 

22 

2,123 

1,950 

2,250-2,499 

83 

29 

29 

3.60 

552 

522 

476 

46 

9 

21 

2,253 

2.078 

2,500-2,999. .._ 

110 

27 

45 

3.66 

586 

562 

489 

73 

7 

17 

2,526 

2,  339 

3,000-3,999 

84 

23 

33 

3.82 

642 

605 

527 

78 

12 

25 

2,936 

2,679 

4,000-4,999 

27 

5 

10 

3.79 

745 

714 
354 

583 

131 

12 

19 

3,824 

3,573 

Type  1 

303 

86 

121 

2.03 

380 

316 

38 

9 

17 

1,629 

1,495 

Types  2  and  3 

532 

173 

225 

3.50 

451 

422 

391 

31 

10 

19 

1.717 

1,596 

Types  4  and  5 

452 

186 

170 

4.32 

539 

503 

458 

45 

19 

17 

1,969 

1,790 

Pacific 

1,488 

412 

582 

3.26 

528 

498 

437 

61 

10 

20 

1,889 

1,748 

250-499 

12 

5 

7 

2.67 

266 

226 

219 

7 

28 

12 

792 

664 

500-749 

62 

31 

30 

3.05 

347 

295 

272 

23 

29 

23 

898 

738 

750-999 

115 

52 

44 

2.96 

368 

333 

316 

17 

17 

18 

1,101 

988 

1,000-1,249 

191 

57 

77 

3.16 

431 

404 

381 

23 

10 

17 

1,243 

1,152 

1,250-1,499 

179 

59 

69 

3.25 

457 

434 

400 

34 

9 

14 

1,457 

1,347 

1,500-1,749 

170 

41 

69 

3.23 

495 

465 

429 

36 

6 

24 

1,668 

1,541 

1,750-1,999. ... 

174 

37 

66 

3.34 

547 

520 

470 

50 

11 

16 

1,897 

1,754 

2,000-2,249 

144 

46 

40 

3.26 

551 

526 

467 

59 

9 

16 

2,038 

1,900 

2,250-2,499.  _  ._ 

109 

17 

40 

3.31 

602 

575 

489 

86 

5 

22 

2,215 

2,042 

2,500-2,999--.. 

143 

37 

58 

3.36 

629 

605 

500 

105 

6 

18 

2,513 

2,333 

3,000-3,999.  _-_ 

127 

23 

62 

3.45 

701 

661 

519 

142 

6 

34 

2,921 

2.739 

4,000-4,999 

38 

4 

14 

3.66 

817 

773 

584 

189 

10 

34 

3,755 

3,472 

5,000-9,999 

24 

3 

6 

3.44 

829 

816 

614 

202 

2 

11 

4,165 

3,984 

Typel 

431 

112 

152 

2.02 

434 

411 

352 

59 

5 

18 

1,722 

1,593 

Types  2  and  3 

553 

146 

238 

3.45 

521 

492 

447 

45 

8 

21 

1,825 

1,700 

Types  4  and  5 

504 

164 

192 

4.11 

615 

579 

497 

82 

15 

21 

2,103 

1,933 

Southeast— white 

families 

1,108 

3.46 

478 

458 

419 

39 

1.650 

527 

20 

1.561 

250-499 

33 

13 

3.42 

240 

218 

217 

1 

22 

512 

477 

500-749 

83 

38 

3.19 

283 

272 

264  1 

8  1 

11 

701 

680 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  24. — total  money  value  of  food:  Number  of  families  having  food 
obtained  without  direct  expenditure,  average  number  of  persons  per  family,  average 
money  value  per  family  per  year  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  food  obtained 
without  direct  expenditure,  and  average  value  of  family  living,  by  income  and  by 
family  type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 

Average 3  value  of  food  I  per  family  per  year 

Families  ob- 
taining food 

Aver- 

Aver 

age  3 

without  di- 

age 3 

Obtained 

value  of 

Analysis  unit, 

family  type,  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 

Fami- 
lies 

rect  expendi- 
ture 

num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons 
per 

All 
food 

Purchased 

without  di- 
rect expendi- 
ture 

family  living 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 

Gift 
or 
pay 

fami- 
ly* 

All 
pur- 
chased 
food 

Food 

at 
horned 

Food 
away 
from 
home' 

Home- 
pro- 
duced 

Gift 
or 
pay 

All 

Pur- 
chased 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

SMALL  CITIES— COn. 

Southeast— white 
families—  Con. 

No. 
118 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 
3.50 

Dol. 
349 

Dol. 
321 

Dol. 
308 

Dol. 
13 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 
953 

\Dol. 

750-999 

66 

28 

899 

1,000-1,249 

153 

62 

3.47 

395 

377 

358 

19 

18 

1,177 

1,130 

1,250-1,499 

136 

54 

3.39 

449 

436 

410 

26 

13 

1,436 

1,376 

1,500-1,749 

132 

66 

3.43 

498 

478 

444 

34 

20 

1,675 

1,599 

1,750-1,999.— 

138 

74 

3.59 

537 

513 

463 

50 

24 

1,857 

1,760 

2,000-2,249 

106 

45 

3.47 

541 

527 

492 

35 

14 

2,024 

1.908 

2,250-2,499 

67 

30 

3.58 

631 

608 

524 

84 

23 

2,304 

2,169 

2,500-2,999 

69 

39 

3.51 

609 

580 

505 

75 

29 

2,580 

2,412 

3,000  or  over  8. 

73 

40 

3.59 

747 

723 

612 

111 

24 

3,302 

3,052 

Type  1 

238 

104 

2.00 

392 

376 

344 

32 

16 

1,531 

1,444 

Types  2  and  3 

437 

207 

3.46 

465 

449 

419 

30 

16 

1,599 

1,522 

Types  4  and  5 

433 

216 

4.28 

539 

512 

462 

50 

27 

1,767 

1,663 

Southeast— Negro 

families 

All  types _ 

475 

291 

3.28 

247 

212 

200 

12 

35 

663 

590 

0-249 

47 
159 

33 
98 

3.34 
3.10 

144 

187 

92 
156 

91 
154 

1 
2 

52 
31 

311 
421 

224 

250-499 

365 

500-749 

108 

67 

3.37 

243 

213 

206 

7 

30 

621 

570 

750-999 

91 

59 

3.39 

316 

269 

248 

21 

47 

925 

822 

1,000-1,249 

50 

24 

3.36 

360 

338 

311 

27 

22 

1,048 

962 

1,250-1,499 

10 

3 

2.80 

319 

295 

266 

29 

24 

1.202 

1.  073 

1,500-1,749 

5 

3 

3.20 

478 

450 

354 

96 

28 

1,928 

1,790 

1,750-1,999. .__ 

5 

4 

3.60 

370 

358 

276 

82 

12 

1,750 

1,523 

Typel 

144 

80 

2.00 

216 

186 

177 

9 

30 

619 

547 

Types  2  and  3 

157 

93 

3.39 

233 

205 

198 

7 

28 

600 

546 

Types  4  and  5 

174 

118 

4.21 

284 

239 

220 

19 

45 

762 

665 

i  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  family,  income,  analysis  unit. 

2  This  table  includes  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  smal 
cities  studied  in  each  region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where 
special  studies  of  Negro  families  were  made.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal  before  using  these  data  for 
regional  comparisons.  The  number  of  famflies  and  the  averages  for  certain  items  shown  in  this  table  differ 
slightly  for  some  analysis  units  from  those  shown  in  tables  25,  26,  27,  and  37.  These  differences  are  due 
chiefly  to  tabulation  procedures.  For  tables  summarizing  expenditures  (such  as  this  table  and  tables  in 
the  report  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  2,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396),  a  detailed  tabulation 
by  occupation,  family  type,  and  income  was  made  (although  not  presented  in  all  tables).  Some  schedules 
at  the  extremes  of  the  income  distribution  were  excluded  from  this  tabulation  because  too  few  schedules 
were  obtained  for  satisfactory  averages  both  from  business  and  professional  families  in  the  lowest  income 
classes  and  from  clerical  occupations  in  the  highest  income  classes.  For  tables  showing  details  of  expendi- 
tures (tables  25,  26,  27,  and  37),  these  two  occupational  groups  were  combined  in  the  tabulation.  In  making 
this  combination,  schedules  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  distribution  which  had  been  previously  excluded 
were  added.  In  a  few  instances,  the  re-editing  of  schedules  for  the  more  detailed  reports  indicated  that  the 
income  classification  of  a  family  should  be  shifted.  Consequently,  a  few  differences  between  the  two  types 
of  tables  mentioned  above  may  also  exist  in  income  classes  not  at  the  extremes  of  the  distribution. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  (column  2). 
*  Year-equivalent  persons.    See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

8  Excludes  prorated  food  for  boarders. 

6  Includes  meals  carried  from  home  as  well  as  food  and  drink  purchased  for  meal  and  between-meal  con- 
sumption at  home.  The  number  of  families  having  expense  for  purchased  food  at  home  is  the  same  as  the 
total  number  of  families  (column  2). 

7  Excludes  food  carried  from  home.  See  table  25  for  the  number  of  families  having  expenditure  for  food 
away  from  home. 

8  These  families  were  distributed  by  income  class  as  follows:  $3,000-$3,999,  48;  $4,000-$4,999,  16;  $5,000- 
$9,999,  8;  $10,000-$14,999,  1. 
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Table  26. — food  away  from  home  (by  family  type  for  selected  income 
classes)  :  Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  consumed  away  from 
home  and  average  expenditures  per  family  per  year,  by  family  type  for  selected 
income  classes,  2  village  analysis  units  in  10  States,1  1985-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit, 

Fami- 
lies 

(2) 

Number  of  families  having 
expenditures  for  food  away 
from  home 

Average  3  expenditures  for  food  away  from 
home  per  family  per  year 

family  type,  and 
income  class  (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 

Any 
(3) 

Board 

at 
school 

(4) 

Meals 

at 
work 

(5) 

Meals  on 
travels, 
vaca- 
tions 2 

(6) 

All 

(7) 

Board 

at 
school 

(8) 

Meals 

at 
work 

(9) 

Meals  or 
travels, 
vaca- 
tions 2 

(10) 

Other 
meals  '■ 

(11) 

Between- 

meal 

food  * 

and 

drink  6 

(12) 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
AND  NORTH  CEN- 
TRAL VILLAGES 

Type  1: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  2: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  3: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  4: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  5: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  6: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Type  7: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

No. 
149 
137 
60 

?9 
101 
41 

37 
86 
26 

59 
113 

81 

17 
63 
23 

30 
52 
15 

9 
23 

No. 
29 
50 
36 

12 
42 
27 

11 
39 
16 

14 
41 

47 

0 

18 
14 

9 
21 
11 

3 

5 
5 

No. 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
4 
17 

0 
3 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

No. 

12 

3 

8 
8 

2 
6 
6 

3 
13 
9 

0 
5 
3 

2 
2 

4 

1 
2 

No. 
4 
9 
19 

2 
13 

11 

1 
7 
5 

2 
9 

17 

0 
7 
4 

0 
4 
4 

0 
0 
2 

Dol. 
4 

10 
25 

6 
11 

27 

3 
9 
31 

6 
17 

64 

0 
18 
59 

5 
15 
40 

2 
9 
60 

Dol. 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
4 

0 
6 
32 

0 
7 
23 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Dol. 
1 
4 
8 

2 
3 
6 

(7) 
1 

1 
6 
6 

0 
4 
11 

2 
2 
11 

1 
8 
35 

Dol. 

1 
2 
8 

3 

4 
10 

n) 
2 
5 

3 
3 

19 

0 
6 
14 

0 
8 
20 

0 
0 
11 

Dol. 
1 

1 
4 

o 
1 

0 

l 

4 

(7) 
(7) 
3 

0 
(7) 
5 

(7) 
1 

7 

0 

(7) 
0 

Dol. 
1 
3 
4 

1 
3 
4 

3 
4 
11 

2 
2 
4 

0 
1 
6 

3 

4 
2 

1 
1 
14 

SOUTHEAST  VIL- 
LAGES—WHITE 
FAMILIES 

Type  1: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Types  2  and  3: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Types  4  and  5: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

Types  6  and  7: 

500-749 

1,000-1,249 

2,000-2,499 

54 
55 
50 

90 
113 
76 

63 
79 
100 

29 

27 
19 

23 
40 
43 

51 
69 
63 

21 

48 
81 

16 
19 
14 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
30 

0 
0 
1 

0 
7 

5 
10 
15 

2 
6 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
21 

3 

5 

23 

0 

7 

20 

1 
2 
5 

8 
26 

57 

7 
17 
63 

6 
23 
69 

10 
16 
48 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

2 

5 

41 

0 
0 
3 

0 

10 

1 
6 
19 

1 
3 
6 

1 

1 
2 

'  1 
(7) 
17 

(7) 
1 
14 

0 
6 
3 

4 
8 
19 

1 

2 

9 

(7) 
1 
7 

(J) 
1 
5 

(7) 

1 
(7) 

6 
17 
21 

6 
9 
23 

3 
8 
14 

5 
6 
24 

i  This  table  presents  by  family  type  and  income  selected  items  given  by  income  only  in  table  25.  See 
Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  family,  income,  analysis  unit.  Food  away  from  home,  by  definition, 
does  not  include  meals  carried  from  home. 

2  Includes  meals  for  which  employer  did  not  reimburse  traveler  on  a  business  trip. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  (column  2). 

4  Includes  meals  bought  and  eaten  away  from  home  not  elsewhere  classified:  Meals  at  school;  restaurant 
meals  (and  tips)  for  family  members  and  guests;  expense  for  food  bought  to  be  eaten  with  meals  carried 
from  home,  such  as  ice  cream  to  complete  a  picnic  lunch. 

5  Includes  ice  cream,  candy,  popcorn,  and  sandwiches. 

6  Includes  soft  drinks  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
?  $0.50  or  less. 
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Table  27. — money  value  of  food  per  meal  (12-m  onth  schedule:  Average 
value  of  food  per  person-meal  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution 
of  households  by  money  value  of  all  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  income  and  by  family 
type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  *] 


Analysis  unit,  family- 
type,  and  income 
class  (dollars) 


(1) 


Xew  England 


All  types 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000-1,249. 
1.250-1,499. 
1,500-1.749. 
1.750-1,999. 
2.000-2.499. 
2.500-2.999. 
3,000-3,999. 


Tvpel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

JMiddle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central 

All  types 


250-499. ... 
500-749.... 
750-999.... 
1.000-1,249. 
1.250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1.750-1,999. 
2.000-2,499. 
2,500-2,999. 
3,000-3,999. 
4.000-4,999. 
5.000-9,999. 


Typel 

Type  2 

Type  3 

Type  4 

TypeS 

Type  6 

Type  7 

Plains  and  ^fountain 

All  types 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999... 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999.. 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999... 


Typel.... 335,     .151 

Types  2  and  3 451       .109 

Types  4  and  5 317  I     .113 


(2) 


Xo. 

743 


7 
42 
95 
126 
120 


109 
31 
26 


•=  = 


(3) 


Dot. 


Average3  money 
value  of  food  per 
food-expenditure 
unit-meal 


Households  having  food  (all  food  excluding 
board  at  school  and  meals  while  traveling 
or  on  vacation)  per  meal  per  food-expend- 
iture unit  of— 


4 


Dol. 


0.  149     0.  Ic4 


r 


Dol. 
0.146 


134 
104 
118 
132 

:r4 
159 
164 
174 
164 
189 


.134 
.108 
.123 
.138 
.158 
.163 
.173 
.177 
.168 
.196 


202 
277 
264 


185 
136 
136 


042 


US 


84 

360 

572 

575 

461 

283 

235 

253 

118 

70 

21 

10 


18S 
150 

!  -;- 


.124 
.098 
.113 
.129 
.150 
.157 
.167 
.169 
.159 
.192 


•I 

=  - 

o 
- 

(6) 


Dol. 
0.006 


.009 
.005 
.007 
.006 
.007 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.008 
.004 


No. 

0 


e» 

00 

0 

§ 

£ 

8 

& 

fjj 

B 

0 

g 

u 

(8) 

(9) 

Xo. 

Xo. 

4 

74 

a 


a 


(10)     (11) 


No. 

170 


0 
1 

J I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


.176 

.006 

.142 

.004 

.126 

.007 

0         0       11 
0  1        20 

0         3       43 


119        .111 


006 


7      188     802 


.074 

.089 

.102  I 

.109 

.116 

.125 

.134 

.144 

.156 

.  155 

.167 

.179 


,076 
.092 
,106 
113 
,120 
,129 
.138 
.148 
.158 
.159 
.173 
.176 


.064 
.082 
.098 
.105 
.113 
.122 
.129 
.141 
.150 
.151 
.167 
.173 


.009 
.007 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.006 
.008 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.004 
.003 


37 
148 
208 
176 


29 


14 
102 
173 
189 

174 
105 

67 
62 
34 
11 
3 
0 


600 


19 


8 

X 

s 

(12) 


Xo. 
136 


SOS 

.143 

.143 

.133 

.008 

514 

.119 

.128 

.120 

.005 

406 

.100 

.111 

.105 

.004 

649 

.116 

.115 

.107 

.007 

302 

.091 

.092 

.086 

.005 

244 

.0S5 

.096 

.090 

.005 

119 

.075 

.080 

.074 

.006 

22 

109 

206 

10 

104 

161 

13 

117 

156 

46 

176 

■2V2 

45 

126 

96 

24 

104 

82 

28 

21 

206 
145 


1.103 

.123 

.127 

.120 

.005 

31 

.080 

.085 

.075 

.002 

126 

.098 

.102 

.092 

.004 

182 

.106 

.110 

.103 

.005 

155 

.115 

.120 

.115 

.003 

171 

.127 

.131 

.126 

.005 

131 

.128 

.132 

.126 

.005 

87 

.142 

.145 

.141 

.002 

125 

.147 

.150 

.143 

.006 

38 

.142 

.147 

.138 

.006 

36 

.162 

.165 

.153 

.008 

12 

.152 

.153 

.152 

(*) 

9 

.182 

.189 

.172 

.002 

152 

.144 

.005 

120 

.113 

.004 

112 

.105 

.006 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

s 

I 

0 


0         3 

0        12 

0  I     30 


45 

231 

9 

14 

- 

50 

13 

50 

8 

40 

4 

27 

1 

20 

2 

7 

0 

" 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

357      244 


0 
47       10 

70 

34 

53        4S 


119 


(13) 


(14) 


Xo.    Xo. 

S7  75 


99 


82 
170 
105 


66  I  34 
35  13 
18       10 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  27. — money  value  of  food  per  meal  (12-month  schedule)  :  Average 
value  of  food  per  person-meal  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution 
of  households  by  money  value  of  all  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  income  and  by  family 
type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit,  family 
type,  and  income 
class  (dollars) 


Ci) 


(2) 


si 
■i! 

>  c 
o 


(3) 


Average3  money 
value  of  food  per 
food-expenditure 
unit-meal 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Households  having  food  (all  food  excluding 
board  at  school  and  meals  while  traveling 
or  on  vacation)  per  meal  per  food-expend- 
iture unit  of— 


(7) 


(8) 


>o 

£ 

oe 

a 

0 

A, 

rh 

8 

s 

0 

E 

(10) 

(11) 

No. 

No. 

445 

359 

8 

1 

28 

16 

65 

47 

68 

54 

70 

.50 

76 

51 

52 

40 

50 

59 

18 

31 

10 

10 

E 

5 

(12) 


<H) 


(14) 


villages — continued 

Pacific 
All  types 


250-499  

500-749 

750-999 
1.000-1.249.... 
1.250-1.499.... 
1,500-1. 749. ... 
1. 750-1. 999____ 
2.000-2.499.... 
2.500-2.999  ... 
3.000-3.999.... 


Type  1 

Types  2  and  3. 
Type*  4  and  5. 


Southeast— white 

families 


All  types 


250-499 

500-749 

750-999   

1.000-1.249... 

1,250-1,499— 

1. 500-1. 749... 

1.750-1,999 

2,000-2,499... 

2,500-2,999 

3.000-3.999... 

4.000-4.999... 

5.000-9,999... 


Type  1 

Types  2  and  3. 

Types  4  and  5. 
Types  6  and  7. 


Southeast— Negro 
families 


All  types. 


0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,240. 

1.250-1,499. 


No. 

1.471 


Dot. 
0.132 


Dot. 
0.136 


Dot. 
0.12S 


Dot. 

0.006 


No. 


No. 
212 


No. 

114 


No. 
74 


28 
107 
186 
211 
204 
202 
174 
20S 
100 

51 


113 
122 
128 
133 

143 
153 
1 62 
172 


,0S2 
.099 
.117 
.126 
.132 
.137 
.150 
.  15S 
.164 
.178 


•  10S 
.117 
.125 
.130 
.144 
.150 
.159 
.173 


.008 
.008 
.006 
.007 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.007 
.004 
.004 


150 
128 
108 


2.100 


110 


114 


.097 


63 

236 

257 
274 
286 

249 
173 
245 
124 
117 
40 
36 


059 
.076 
092 
101 

.109 
.114 

,119 
.127 
.  143 
.145 
.156 
.176 


.062 
.081 
.096 
.105 
.111 
.118 
.123 
.130 
.146 
.148 
.160 
.177 


056 
069 
080 
091 
095 
,104 
,105 
,111 
.119 
.123 
.135 
.151 


,006 
,005 

007 


014 


12 


005 
,  009 

014 
,112 
,015 
.012 
.  015 
.016 
.024 
.022 
.020 
.  024 


95 

174 
90 


351 


177 


S4 


60 


.075 


141 

.112 
.108 
080 


123 

.014 

0 

098 

.012 

2 

OSS 

.018 

. 

066 

.014 

3 

62 
227 
225 

85 


146 

106 

64 

238 

125 

58 

194 

102 

54 

41 

18 

1 

972 


070 


,072 


054 


00S   104  3S4 


146 
403 
26S 
100 
44 
11 


Tvpel 332 

Types  2  and  3 257 

Types  4  and  5 I  268 

Types  6  and  7 115 


,045 
,059 
,054 
,093 
.102 
.148 


,  097 
.061 
,061 
,033 


.046 
.060 
.086 
.095 
.104 
.148 


025 
046 

007 

0>6 

132 


004  1 

41 

005 

49 

010  I 

14 

016 

0 

013  1 

0 

016  ! 

0 

26 


25? 


16 

108 

81 
33 
20 
0 


134       54 


28 


.061 
.  OSS 


073 
052 
045 
030 


.010 
,007 


70 
118 
136 

60 


107 
65 


6  4 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  27. — money  value  of  food  per  meal  (12-month  schedule):  Average 
value  of  food  per  person-meal  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution 
of  households  by  money  value  of  all  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  income  and  by  family 
type,  11  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit,  family 
type,  and  income 
class  (dollars) 


(1) 


SMALL  CITIES 

North  Central 
All  types 


250-499.... 

500-749 

750-999.... 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499_ 
1,500-1,749, 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499- 
2,500-2,999- 
3,000-3,999. 
4,000-4,999- 
5,000-9,999. 


Tvpe  1 

Type  2 

Tvpe3 

Type  4 

Type  5 

Type  6 

Type  7 

Plains  and  Mountain 

All  types 


250-499 

500-749.... 

750-999 

1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749- 
1,750-1,999- 
2,000-2,249. 
2,250-2,499. 
2,500-2,999. 
3,000-3,999. 
4,000-4,999. 


Type  1 

Types  2  and  3 _. 
Types  4  and  5__ 

Pacific 

All  types 


250-499.... 
500-749..-. 
750-999.--- 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,249- 
2,250-2,499- 
2,500-2,999. 
3.000-3,999- 
4,000-4,999. 
5,000-9,999. 


No. 

3.118 


(2) 


61 

229 
408 
467 
425 
343 
2S2 
215 
163 
198 
201 
64 
62 


815 


353 
139 
66 


1,311 

16 

73 

122 

171 

164 

181 

155 

116 

82 

110 

90 

31 


®"2 
m  2 


(3) 


Dol. 

0.129 


312 
539 
460 


1,500 


12 
63 
115 
191 
181 
172 
174 
144 
109 
142 
128 
44 
25 


.084 
.090 
.103 
.116 
.123 
.132 
.139 
.142 
.161 
.162 
.163 
.163 
.190 


Average  3  money 
value  of  food  per 
food-expenditure 
unit-meal 


f4) 


Dol. 
0.133 


.087 
.094 
.108 
.120 
.128 
.136 
.144 
.146 
.165 
.166 
.164 
.166 
.192 


129 
107 
127 
098 
087 
078 


.169 
.138 
.118 
.126 
.  099 
.097 
.082 


124 


12S 


081 
,092 
,100 
.111 
,118 

122 
.127 
,136 
.146 
.145 
.150 
.163 


096 
104 
116 
122 
128 
,131 
,141 
,150 
,148 
,153 
,162 


162 
112 
112 


14s 


162 
123 

112 


152 


,091 
,104 
,117 
,128 
,131 
,144 
,154 
,159 
.164 
,170 
.175 
.192 
.201 


092 

in: 
121 
134 
135 
L48 
L60 
162 
169 
172 
178 
194 
,200 


(5) 


Dol. 
0.129 


.078 
.089 
.104 
.116 
.124 
.133 
.141 
.144 
.162 
.164 
.163 
.158 


.164 
.135 
.114 
.122 
,097 
,094 
.075 


123 


AS 


(6) 


Dol. 
0.002 


.005 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.002 
.001 
.002 
.002 


,002 
,002 
,002 
,002 
,002 
.003 
,003 


,003 


.059 


108 
117 
122 
126 
137 
146 
145 
149 
159 


156 
118 
106 


146 


.080 
.095 
.113 
,128 
.130 
.142 
.154 
.158 
.166 
.169 
.174 
.187 
.200 


,004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 


Households  having  food  (all  food  excluding 
board  at  school  and  meals  while  traveling 
or  on  vacation)  per  meal  per  food-expend- 
iture unit  of— 


(7) 


No. 
2 


,004 
003 
,004 


,002 


.010 
.008 
.005 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.002 
.001 
.002 
.001 
.002 

0) 


- 


No. 
129 


No. 
600 

23 

88 

130 

127 

^3 

57 

31 

18 

8 

17 

14 

2 

2 


44      277 


160 


(10) 


No. 

907 


429 


(11) 


No. 


370     385 


No. 


136 


266 


(13) 


No. 
193 


100 


(14) 


No. 

203 


140 
29 

11 
22 


149       156 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  27. — money  value  of  food  per  meal  (12-month  schedule):  Average 
value  of  food  per  person-meal  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  and  distribution 
of  households  by  money  value  of  all  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  income  and  by  family 
type,  11  analysis  units  in  2.2  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  household,  food-expenditure  unit,  income,  analysis  unit. 

2  This  table  includes  households  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  whose  expenditures  were  analyzed 
in  detail.  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied  in  each  region.  White  families  only 
were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Negro  families  were  made.  See 
Methodology  and  Appraisal  before  using  these  data  for  regional  comparisons.     See  also  table  24,  footnote  2. 

3  Averages' are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class  (column  2). 

4  The  intervals  used  in  this  classification  differ  from  those  appearing  in  tables  28  and  38  because  of  differ- 
ences in  the  level  of  retail  food  costs  during  the  periods  covered.  The  intervals  of  this  table  are  based  on 
May  1, 1935-April  30, 1936  prices;  those  in  tables  28  and  38  on  June-August  1936  prices.  (See  Methodology 
and  Appraisal,  page  240,  footnote  1.)  Adjustments  have  been  made  by  use  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

*  $0.00050  or  less. 
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No. 
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Dol. 

0.184 
.145 
.132 

Dol. 

0.179 
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.126 

Dol. 
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0 
0 
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No. 
2 
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No. 
19 
51 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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Southeast— white 
families 

.122 

.126 

1 

71 
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.122 
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500-749  
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0 
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47 
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18 
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18 
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0 
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3 
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3 
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0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
1 
2 
0 
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0 
1 
4 
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1 
0 
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0 
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0 

750-999 

1,000-1,249.  - 
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Type  1 

Tvpes  2  and  3 
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45 
45 
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3 
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0 
0 

Types  4  and  5— ... 
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Table  28. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  (7-day  estimate):  Average 
value  of  food  per  week  -per  household  and  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and 
distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  family  type 
arid  income.  8  analysis  units  in  22  States.1  March-November  19S6 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  l] 
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(10)      (11)       (12) 
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500-999 
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1,500-1.999.  _. 
2.000-2.999.  .. 
3,000-4.999... 
5,000  or  over. 

Types  2  and3... 
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1,000-1.499... 
1,500-1.999... 
2,000-2.999... 
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Types  4  and  5... 
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ber 
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ber 
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ber 
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ber 
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ber   I    ber 
93  I        58 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  28. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  (7-day  estimate):  Average 
value  of  food  per  week  per  household  and  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and 
distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  family  type 
and  income,  8  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  March-November  1986 — Continued 
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villages— continued 

Plains,  Mountain,  and 
Pacific 

All  types  7. .-  .. 

Number 
111 

Dollars 
8.47 

Dollars 
0.138 

Num- 
ber 
0 

Num- 
ber 
13 

Num- 
ber 
111 

Num- 
ber 
235 

Num- 
ber 
211 

Num- 
ber 
124 

Num- 
ber 
49 

Num- 
ber 
29 

0-499 

15 
196 
235 
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25 

4.82 
7.08 
8.19 
9.55 
9.75 
10.54 

.098 
.121 
.136 
.145 
.154 
.165 

0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 
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3 
1 
0 
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0 
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1 

Types  4  and  5 
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.122 

0 

8 

54 

92 

56 

28 

4 

4 

0-499.    

4 

56 
72 
60 
40 
14 

6.47 
8.04 
8.92 
10.78 
10.23 
11.42 

.092 
.105 
.118 
.131 
.132 
.149 

0 
0 
0 
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0 
0 

1 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
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19 
15 
9 
7 
2 

0 
23 
29 
22 
15 

3 

1 

5 
19 
19 
8 
4 

0 

4 
7 
6 
8 
3 

0 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 

0 

500-999.   

0 

1,000-1.499 

0 

1.500-1,999 

3 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

0 
1 

Southeast— white  fa  milies 

1,275 

8.57 

.120 

2 

86 

346 

408 

217 

119 

48 

49 

0-499  

59 
298 
341 
238 
226 
93 
20 

5.12 
6.33 
8.10 
9.07 
10.47 
12.35 
15.77 

.086 
.096 
.115 
.129 
.137 
.155 
.209 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
49 
16 
4 
4 
0 
0 

26 
110 
109 

58 

34 

7 

2 

15 
89 
114 
84 
80 
25 
1 

4 
35 
54 
41 
59 
22 

2 

1 
12 
33 
23 
24 
22 

4 

0 
0 

7 
16 
12 
11 

2 

0 

500-999     

1 

1,000-1,499 

8 

1,500-1,999. 

12 

2,000-2,999 

13 

3,000-4,999 

6 

5,000  or  over 

9 

Type  1 

271 

6.67 

.145 

1 

5 

32 

75 

68 

54 

14 

22 

0-499 

17 
66 
69 
63 
40 
13 
3 

4.30 
5.59 
6.23 
7.29 
8.27 
8.13 
14.39 

.102 
.125 
.141 
.157 
.172 
.166 
.200 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
9 
8 
6 
1 
0 
0 

4 
22 
18 
18 
9 
4 
0 

3 

21 
17 
12 
12 
3 
0 

1 
9 
19 
14 
6 
3 
2 

0 
0 
3 
5 
5 
1 
0 

0 

500-999 

1 

1,000-1,499 

3 

1,500-1,999 

8 

2,000-2,999 

7 

3,000-4,999 

2 

5,000  or  over  .  ... 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  28. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  (7-day  estimate):  Average 
value  of  food  per  week  per  household  and  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and 
distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  family  type 
and  income,  8  analysis  units  in  22  States}  March- November  lBoti — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


3;    'Z 


Analysis  unit,  family  type, 
and  income  class   (dol- 


Households  having  food  with  money  value  'adjusted 
to  June-Aug.  1936  price  levels  ■;  per  meal  per 
unit  *  of— 
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villages — continued 

Southeast — white  families — 
Continued 

Tvpes  2  and  3       ..  .. 

X  umber 
455 

Dollars 
8.10 

Do/Jars 
0.120 

Num- 
ber 

1 

Xvm- 
ber 

18 

.V/y  m- 
ber 
133 

ber 

167 

A"?/  in- 
fer 

66 
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33 

.Vy  /fi- 
ber 
20 

X  um- 
ber 

17 

0-499     

29 

114 

122 

57 

70 

27 

6 

5.45 

6.  23 

7.  55 

8.84 
10.  06 
12.40 
14.98 

.  086 
.097 
.116 
.127 
.141 
.162 
.249 

0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
11 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

15 
45 

37 
27 
8 

0 

9 
43 
50 
26 
31 
8 
0 

1 

13 
20 
1.5 
13 
4 
0 

0 

1 
9 

6 
9 

7 
1 

0 

0 
1 
9 

4 

1 

0 

500-999     ..     

0 

1  000-1,499 

3 

1,500-1,999 

3 

2,000-2,999 

5 

3,000-4,999     .   

2 

4 

418 

9.77 

.114 

0 

39 

120 

132 

74 

30 

13 

10 

0-499       

7 
76 

111 
67 

98 
49 
10 

4.90 
0.  55 
8.73 
10.05 
11.25 
13.  00 
17.  30 

.  066 
.081 

.104 

.115 
.126 
.149 
.202 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

21 
7 
3 
3 
0 
0 

0 

34 
49 
14 

17 
5 

1 

2 

18 
32 

33 
34 
12 

1 

0 
1 

13 
12 
31 
15 
2 

0 
2 
5 
2 
9 
11 
1 

0 
0 
3 

I 

4 

I 

0 

500-999 

0 

1,000-1,499       

2 

1,500-1,999     

1 

2,000-2,999.   

1 

3,000-4,999 

2 

5,000  or  over .  .  .. 

4 

Tvpes  6  and  7 

131 

10.36 

.089 

0 

24 

61 

34 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0-499 

.500-999 

1,000-1,499 

6 
42 
39 
21 

18 
4 

1 

6.26 

7.37 
11.34 
12.21 
12.93 
17.34 
«  9.  30 

.  066 

.  073 
.093 
.101 
.099 
.142 
«.068 

0 
0 
.    0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

3 

14 
6 
0 
1 

0 
0 

3 
22 
15 

11 

8 
1 
1 

0 
6 
14 
7 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 
4 
2 
3 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1,500-1,999 

0 

2,000-2,999 

0 

3,000-4,999 

0 

5,000  or  over 

0 

Southeast— Negro  families 
All  types 


4.11 


.  073 


255       181         90 


12  | 


0-499 

500-999..- 

1,000- 1,499. 
1,. 500-1, 999. 
2,000-2,999. 
3,000-4,999. 


372 

210 

30 

7 

2 


3.26 

5.  05 

6.  64 
7.02 

*  10.  44 


1      «  14.  72 


.0.58 

39 

205 

.090 

8 

46 

.115 

0 

3 

.  149 

0 

1 

».  086 

0 

0 

'■.  179 

0 

0 

J 


Typel. 


0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499. 
1,500-1.999. 
2.000-2,999- 
3,000-4,999. 

Types  2  and  3. 

0-199 

500-999 

1,000- 1,499. 
1,. 500- 1,999_ 
2,000-2,999. 
3,000-4,999. 


4.  05 


066 


35 


107 

3.30 

.  0.55 

- 

75 

> 

4 

2 

0 

0 

o 

.5.5 

5.28 

.084 

1 

9 

29 

13 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

.5.  36 

.091 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6.21 

.096 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

219 

3.7.5 

.  09.5 

5 

50  | 

» 

51 

22 

10 

4 

3 

129 

2.97 

.074 

5 

44 

.56 

21 

2 

1 

0 

0 

77 

4.63 

.116 

0 

6 

17 

29 

15 

7 

2 

1 

10 

6.07 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8.  13 

.219 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  28. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  (7-day  estimate):  Average 

value  of  food  per  week  per  household  and  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and 

distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  family  type 

and  income,  8  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  March- Nov  ember  19S6 — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  *] 


,n 

© 
en 

a 
o 

H 

(2) 

**  o 
©  o5 

© 

m    © 

>  n*« 

< 

(3) 

o 
of 

Is 

>^ 
»    =3 
•1 

ten 

>  & 

< 

(4) 

Households  having  food  with  money  value  (adjusted 
to  June- Aug.  1936  price  levels  5)  per  meal  per 
unit i  of— 

Analysis  unit,  family  type, 
and  income  class   (dol- 
lars) 

(1) 

8 

8 

i 
© 

n 
(5) 

CO 

o 
© 

& 

8 

(6) 

co 
98 
§ 

d 
««■ 

00 
lO 

CO 
O 

E 

(7) 

CO 

f 
g 

(8) 

3 

CO 

s 

CO 

8 

(9) 

CO 
© 

i 

CO 
© 

(10) 

d 

I 

OS 
Q 

(11) 

u 

£ 

o 

u 

(12) 

v  illage  s — continued 

South  east — Negro  families — 
Continued 

Number 
161 

Dollars 
4.38 

Dollars 
0.063 

Num- 
ber 

13 

Num- 
ber 
81 

Num- 
ber 
45 

Num- 
ber 
18 

Num- 
ber 
2 

Num- 
ber 
1 

Num- 
ber 
1 

Num- 
ber 

0 

0-499       _ 

88 
58 
14 
0 
0 

1 

3.35 
5.21 

6.79 

.051 
.074 
.092 

11 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

56 
22 
3 
0 
0 
0 

19 
20 

6 
0 
0 
0 

2 

12 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

500-999     

0 

1,000-1,499  -. 

0 

1,500-1,999 

o 

2,000-2,999 

o 

3,000-4,999     . 

6 14.  72 

6. 179 

0 

72 

4.70 

.044 

20 

39 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-499 

48 
20 
2 
0 
2 
0 

3.86 

5.62 

6 10. 97 

.038 
.051 
6.095 

15 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
5 

1 
0 
2 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

500-999 

0 

1,000-1,499 

0 

1,500-1.999 

0 

2,000-2.999. _       

6 10. 44 

6.086 

0 

3,000-4,999 

0 

SMALL  CITIES 

North  Central 

878 

8.48 

.133 

1 

40 

159 

253 

219 

106 

53 

47 

0-499  .            

17 
183 

305 

170 

138 

58 

7 

5.69 
6.31 
8.21 
9.17 
10.17 
11.25 
9.84 

.106 
.107 
.127 
.138 
.164 
.161 
.202 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

24 
7 
3 
1 
0 
0 

4 
53 
67 
25 
8 
2 
0 

4 

56 
97 
57 
26 

12 
1 

3 
33 

83 
37 
41 
21 
1 

0 

10 
26 
28 
29 
11 
2 

0 

5 

14 
13 
16 
4 
1 

1 

500-999 

1 

1,000-1,499      

11 

1,500-1,999 

7 

2,000-2,999 

17 

3,000-4,999 

8 

5,000  or  over 

2 

Type  1  .  .- 

221 

6.78 

.164 

0 

3 

14 

49 

52 

47 

21 

35 

0-499...          

7 
61 
73 
32 
36 
10 

2 

5.97 
5.22 
7.09 
6.74 
8.35 
8.74 
6  8.87 

.141 
.127 
.164 
.168 
.214 
.207 
6.172 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

10 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

2 
23 

17 
5 
1 
0 
1 

2 

15 
22 
8 
4 
1 
0 

0 
6 

19 
9 

12 
1 
0 

0 
4 
5 
4 
6 
2 
0 

1 

500-999     -       .     

1 

1,000-1,499 

10 

1,500-1,999          .  . 

4 

2,000-2,999 

13 

3,000-4,999 

5 

5,000  or  over    . 

1 

Tvpes  2  and  3      ... 

302 

8.21 

.131 

0 

9 

47 

97 

92 

34 

18 

5 

0-499 

6 
65 
109 
66 
40 
15 

1 

5.04 
6.50 
7.92 
9.03 
10.01 
10.35 
6  13.  48 

.082 
.109 
.126 
.140 
.164 
.147 
6.190 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

19 
19 
7 
0 
1 
0 

2 

25 

40 

22 

7 

1 

0 

0 
13 
37 
17 

15 
10 
0 

0 

4 
6 
11 
10 
2 
1 

0 

0 
6 

5 
0 
0 

0 

500-999. .     . 

0 

1,000-1,499      

0 

1,500-1,999      -. 

1 

2,000-2.999-- 

3 

3,000-4,999-         

1 

5,000  or  over 

0 

Types  4  and  5 

279 

9.60 

.122 

1 

17 

68 

84 

65 

24 

13 

7 

0-499 

4 
39 
88 
62 
53 
29 

4 

6.  15 
7.09 
8.79 
10.26 
11.10 
12.00 
9.40 

.084 
.089 
.110 
.124 
.140 
.155 
.220 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
9 

4 
1 
1 
0 
0 

1 
16 
30 
15 
6 
0 
0 

0 
8 
29 
24 
14 
9 
0 

1 
4 
21 
10 
19 
9 
1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

7 
1 

0 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 
1 

0 

500-999 

0 

1,000-1,499 

1 

1.500-1,999 

2 

2,000-2,999 

1 

3,000-4,999  . 

2 

5,000  or  over 

1 

== 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  28. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  (7-day  estimate)  :  Average 
value  of  food  per  week  per  household  and  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and 
distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  unit,  by  family  type 
and  income,  8  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  March- Nov  ember  1936 — Continued 
[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 


Analysis  unit,  family  type, 
and  income  class  (dol- 
lars) 


(1) 


W 
(2) 


5a 


(3) 


•a 

o 


2* 


(4) 


Households  havine  food  with  money  value  (adjusted 
to  June-Aug.  1936  price  levels  s)  per  meal  per 
unit 4  of— 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


small  cities— continued 

North  Central— Continued 

Types  6  and  7 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 


2,000-2,999... 
3,000-4.999. __ 
5,000  or  over. 


Number 
76 

0 
18 
35 
10 
9 
4 
0 


Dollars 
10.30 


Dollars 
0.097 


Num- 
ber 
0 


Num- 
ber 
11 


Num- 
ber 

30 


Num- 
ber 
23 


Num- 
ber 

10 


Num- 
ber 

1 


Num- 
ber 

1 


Num- 
ber 
0 


Plains,  Mountain,  and] 
Pacific 
All  types 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2.999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 


11 
122 
276 
267 
221 

67 
5 


Typel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4and  5 

Southeast — white  families 

All  types 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 


258 
406 
305 


727 


Typel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

Types6and7 

Southeast— Negro  families 

All  types 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

Typel 

Types  2  and  3 

Types  4  and  5 

Types  6  and  7..- 


L59 


277 
23 


333 


7.59 
10.08 
11.45 
12.94 
15.50 


,073 
,096 
.112 
.114 
,136 


9.10 


150 


273 


7.10 
6.95 
8.25 
9.45 
10.07 
12.19 
12.30 


7.42 
9.09 
10.55 


4.86 
6.33 
8.14 
9.45 
10.42 
12.17 
12.89 


7.09 
8.78 
9.40 
10.43 


4.47 


125 

141 

51 

8 

8 


104 
118 
25 


3.05 
4.70 
6.28 
6.52 
9.34 


.114 
.128 
.143 
.152 
.162 
.171 
.159 


177 
145 
133 


43 
113 
117 


130 


143 


213 


075 
100 
124 
,142 
,151 
.170 
,165 


.161 
.132 
.113 
.101 


,072 


,054 
,075 
,095 
,113 
,  109 


3.68 
4.49 
4.75 
5.74 


092 
073 
061 
053 


90 


25 


250 


89 


166 


87 


4.' 


30 


1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  household,  income,  analysis  unit. 

2  This  table  includes  households  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  that  furnished  supplementary 
schedules  (food-estimate  schedules).  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied  in  each 
region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Xegro 
families  were  made.    See  Methodology  and  Appraisal  before  using  these  data  for  regional  comparisons 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class  (column  2). 

4  See  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit. 

6  Figures  for  each  3-month  period  have  been  adjusted  to  the  June-August  1936  price  level  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

6  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

7  Includes  15  families  of  types  6  and  7  distributed  by  income  class  as  follows:  $500-S999,  1;  $1.000-$L499, 
3;  $1,500-$1,999,  8;  $2,000-$2,999,  3.    These  families  are  not  included  in  the  consumption  sample. 
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Table  29. — household  size  (7-day  estimating  group)  :  Average  household  size, 
by  family  type  and  income,  10  analysis  units  in  22  States,1  March- November 
1936 


[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 

Analysis  unit  and 

All 
types 

(2) 

Villages 

Small  cities 

family-income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Type 

1 

(3) 

Types 
2  and  3 

(4) 

Types 
4  and  5 

(5) 

Types 
6  and  7 

(6) 

All 
types 

(7) 

Type 

1 

(8) 

Types 
2  and  3 

(9) 

Types 
4  and  5 

(10) 

Types 
6  and  7 

(11) 

NOKTH  AND  WEST  3 

All  incomes 

Persons 
3.47 

Persons 
2.23 

Persons 
3.62 

Persons 
4.04 

Persons 
5.95 

Persons 
3.43 

Persons 
2.16 

Persons 
3.50 

Persons 
4.07 

Persons 
5.94 

0-499  

2.65 
3.32 
3.57 
3.59 
3.56 
3.49 
4  2.  00 

2.16 
2.18 
2.25 
2.31 
2.29 
2.01 
4  2.00 

3.33 
3.52 
3.70 
3.60 
3.62 
3.55 

3.64 
4.03 
4.06 
4.11 
4.00 
3.97 

"~5."  86" 

6.00 

5.85 

6.21 

4  6.50 

2.94 
3.23 
3.44 
3.51 
3.45 
3.74 
3.37 

2.07 
2.19 
2.16 
2.15 
2.05 
2.39 
4  2.93 

3.57 
3.38 
3.47 
3.57 
3.50 
3.73 
4  4.43 

3.82 
3.93 
4.03 
4.22 
4.13 
4.05 
3.21 

500-999 

5  75 

1.000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 

6.09 
5.82 
5.78 
6.15 

NEW  ENGLAND. 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC, 
AND  NORTH  CEN- 
TRAL 5 

All  incomes 

3.55 

2.24 

3.65 

4.07 

5.94 

3.55 

2.13 

3.48 

4.09 

5.94 

0-499 

500-999 

2.68 
3.40 
3.72 
3.62 
3.64 
3.59 
4  2.00 

2.20 
2.15 
2.34 
2.32 
2.27 
2.01 
2.00 

3.37 
3.51 
3.79 
3.51 
3.69 
3.72 

3.60 
4.11 
4.14 
4.08 
4.01 
3.98 

"~5.~89~ 

5.97 

5.88 

6.02 

4  6.50 

2.99 
3.37 
3.64 
3.64 
3.47 
3.74 
2.92 

2.14 
2.13 
2.19 
2.05 
2.00 
2.25 
4  2.93 

3.50 
3.37 
3.49 
3.54 
3.47 
3.65 
4  4.00 

3.70 
4.21 
4.06 
4.23 
4.08 
3.97 
2.64 

"5.75 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over... . 

6.09 
5.82 
5.78 
6.15 

PLAINS,  MOUNTAIN, 
AND  PACIFIC 

All  incomes 

3.34 

2.21 

3.57 

3.99 

6.01 

3.33 

2.18 

3.52 

4.06 

0-499 

2.55 
3.18 
3.30 
3.55 
3.45 
3.32 

2.03 
2.24 
2.11 
2.29 
2.30 
2.02 

4  3.00 
3.53 
3.55 
3.71 
3.54 
3.13 

3.75 
3.91 
3.92 
4.15 
4.00 
3.95 

~~4~5.~66~ 
6.33 
5.79 
6.60 

2.87 
3.01 
3.21 
3.43 
3.43 
3.73 
3.99 

1.98 
2.27 
2.13 
2.20 
2.09 
2.51 

4  4.00 
3.38 
3.46 
3.58 
3.51 
3.81 

4  4.86 

3.93 
3.54 
3.98 
4.22 
4.15 
4.10 
3.77 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 

SOUTHEAST— WHITE 
FAMILIES 

All  incomes 

3.94 

2.38 

3.75 

4.40 

6.37 

3.72 

2.29 

3.70 

4.38 

5.88 

0-499.. 

500-999 

3.36 
3.76 
3.96 
3.88 
4.21 
4.23 
4.27 

2.13 
2.29 
2.28 
2.45 
2.53 
2.56 
3.51 

3.58 
3.57 
3.70 
3.80 
4.04 
4.10 
3.21 

3.65 
4.16 
4.36 
4.44 
4.55 
4.54 
4.87 

5.45 
5.87 
6.63 
6.67 
6.84 
6.64 
4  7.00 

3.55 
3.58 
3.64 
3.79 
3.79 
4.01 
4.16 

2.00 
2.25 
2.36 
2.21 
2.40 
2.27 
4  2.43 

3.46 
3.58 
3.68 
3.77 
3.63 
4.13 
4.04 

4.21 
4.14 
4.33 
4.40 
4.55 
4.57 
4  5.33 

5.7i 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 

5.70 

6.46 

5.89 

4  5.83 

SOUTHEAST— NEGRO 
FAMILIES 

All  incomes 

3.29 

2.02 

3.38 

3.65 

6.12 

3.50 

2.06 

3.38 

4.09 

6.18 

0-499 

500-999 

3.26 
3.31 
3.34 
2.98 
4  6.  00 
M.00 

2.02 
2.04 
1.95 
2.03 

3.35 
3.43 
3.18 
3.69 

3.47 
3.84 
3.92 

6.02 

6.35 

4  6.50 

3.20 
3.66 
3.73 
3.28 
4.39 

2.10 

2.04 

2.02 

4  2.00 

3.40 
3.32 
3.48 
3.56 
4  3.55 

3.80 
4.27 
4.05 
4  4.00 
4.67 

5.69 
6.36 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

6.17 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

4  6.00 

44.66 

1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  household,  income,  analysis  unit.  Averages  are  based  on 
the  number  of  meals  served  to  the  households  in  each  class;  the  aggregate  number  of  meals  in  each  class  was 
divided  by  the  corresponding  number  of  households  times  21. 

2  This  table  includes  households  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  that  furnished  supplementary 
schedules  (food-estimate  schedules).  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied  in  each 
region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Negro 
families  were  made. 

s  Includes  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions 
for  villages;  includes  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions  for  small  cities. 

4  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

5  North  Central  region  only,  for  small  cities. 
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Table  36. — specified  items  of  food  consumed  at  home  during  i  week 
(7-day  estimate):  Average  quantity  of  11  specified  items  of  food  consumed  at 
home  per  household  during  a  week,  by  family  type  and  income,  8  village  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  March-November  1936 


[Households  o 

f  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  w 

fe,  both  native-born 2] 

o 
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3 
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(2) 

Average  3  quantity  consumed  per  household  during  a  week 

Analysis  unit,  family 
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CD 

(12) 
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type,     and     income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

CB 
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o 
o 
o 
3 

t> 

(9) 

c 

>> 
-3 
S3 

« 

(10) 

c  S 

03 

e 

o 
(13) 

VILLAGES 

North  and  West 8 
Type  l7           

No. 
598 

Qt. 

6.13 

Lb. 
1.16 

Lb. 
0.48 

Lb. 
4.32 

Lb. 
0.08 

Lb. 
0.10 

Lb. 
0.43 

Lb. 

0.38 

Lb. 

7.37 

Lb. 

4.46 

Lb. 

5.68 

0-499           

46 
198 

172 
101 
65 
15 

3.55 
5.82 
6.45 
6.49 
7.48 
6.47 

.80 
1.00 
1.24 
1.32 
1.38 
1.27 

.29 

.46 
.47 
.52 
.59 
.67 

3.60 
4.26 
4.46 
4.46 
4.59 
3.80 

.06 

.09 
.09 
.10 
.02 
.00 

.10 

.14 
.07 
.09 
.10 
.00 

.49 
.51 
.37 
.40 
.40 
.20 

.27 
.40 
.38 
.36 
.43 
.45 

8.43 
7.98 
6.67 
7.03 
7.16 
7.55 

2.78 
3.37 
4.79 
5.86 
5.48 
6.39 

2.47 

500-999         

4.12 

1,000-1,499 

6.03 

1,500-1,999 

7.77 

2,000-2,999 

7.95 

3,000-4,999           

8.18 

Types  2  and  3 

711 

9.89 

1.44 

.55 

6.51 

.07 

.16 

.66 

.66 

10.26 

5.38 

6.70 

0-499      

10 
176 
266 

142 

100 

17 

6.15 
8.46 
10.03 
10.40 
11.  12 
13.03 

1.25 
1.22 
1.43 
1.55 
1.64 
1.86 

.25 

.54 
.53 
.67 
.52 
.35 

3.19 
6.51 
6.60 
6.96 
5.92 
6.90 

.11 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.12 
.00 

.10 

.21 
.16 
.14 
.11 
.05 

.88 
.63 
.68 
.60 
.68 
1.08 

.90 
.50 
.58 
.57 
1.26 
.67 

15.54 
10.89 
10.76 
9.17 
8.91 
9.76 

2.09 
4.12 
5.18 
6.40 
6.69 
7.36 

4.28 

500-999      

4.46 

1,000-1.499 

5.77 

1,500-1.999 

8.80 

2,000-2,999 

9.60 

3,000-4,999 

11.28 

659 

9.17 

1.77 

.66 

7.72 

.11 

.20 

.73 

.68 

11.76 

5.62 

7.07 

0-499          

16 
137 
196 
160 

118 
32 

108 

5.22 
7.26 
8.67 

10.91 
9.88 

11.06 

13.76 

1.09 
1.45 
1.69 
1.89 
2.09 
2.16 

.68 
.85 
.58 
.64 
.58 
.78 

4.64 
7.02 
8.16 
7.93 
8.36 
6.12 

.14 
.17 
.08 
.13 
.09 
.11 

.09 
.12 
.22 
.24 
.21 
.18 

.27 
.94 
.67 
.69 
.70 
.82 

.32 

.66 
.60 
.77 
.74 
.73 

.97 

12.97 
11.96 
11.97 
11.48 
12.20 
8.74 

17.74 

3.81 
4.41 
5.07 

6.58 
6.27 
7.86 

4.90 

3.38 

500-999        

5.51 

1,000-1,499 

1,500-1,999     . 

5.71 
7.92 

2,000-2,999     . 

8.98 

3,000-4,999 

12.63 

Types  6  and  7 

1.44 

.73 

10.84 

.14 

.41 

1.27 

5.56 

0-499 

0 
37 
40 
20 
9 
2 

500-999 

9.00 
14.94 
17.12 
19.83 
5  17.50 

1.01 
1.75 
1.60 
1.22 
a  2.  50 

.47 
.96 
.91 
.51 
8.00 

9.74 
10.43 
12.62 
13.48 

8  10.10 

.13 

.17 
.10 
.13 

8.00 

.50 
.31 

.48 
.44 

8.00 

1.43 

1.08 
1.14 
1.98 

8.00 

.94 
.98 
.90 
1.27 
8.95 

17.56 
19.55 
15.76 
17.06 
8  7.50 

2.91 
5.15 
6.38 
8.38 
8  6.45 

3.00 

1,000-1,499 

6.08 

1,500-1,999 

5.36 

2,000-2,999 

12.77 

3,000-4,999 

?  12.  00 

Southeast— white 
families 

Type  1 7     

271 

4.16 

1.00 

1.45 

2.62 

4.18 

.65 

.12 

.29 

3.18 

4.52 

5.30 

0-499      

17 
66 
69 
63 
40 
13 

2.74 
3.43 
4.02 
4.32 
5.01 
4.77 

.66 
1.02 

.89 
1.12 
1.05 

.96 

1.25 
1.48 
1.24 
1.39 
1.83 
1,46 

.81 
1.93 
3.32 
2.74 
2.83 
2.90 

4.87 
4.35 
3.41 
5.04 
3.54 
4.15 

.95 
.35 
.65 
.79 
.66 
.76 

.08 
.13 
.13 
.11 
.20 
.00 

.03 
.23 

.29 
.34 
.43 
.18 

2.34 
3.03 
3.11 
3.26 
3.82 
3.35 

2.01 
4.27 
4.12 
5.26 
5.25 
4.01 

2.16 

500-999      

3.64 

1,000-1,499 

4.92 

1,500-1,999 

5.73 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

7.41 
10.45 

Types  2  and  3  7 

455 

6.78 

1.17 

1.76 

3.22 

5.16 

.96 

.31 

.32 

4.00 

5.49 

5.78 

0-499  

29 

114 
122 
87 
70 
27 

3.93 
4.83 
6.50 
7.27 
9.44 
10.08 

.94 
1.00 
1.23 
1.25 
1.11 
1.64 

1.87 
1.71 
1.75 
1.71 
1.89 
1.74 

1.40 
1.81 
3.01 
4.04 
4.48 
5.54 

6.07 
6.07 
5.05 

5.11 
4.48 
3.40 

.88 
.80 
.89 
1.02 
1.09 
1.36 

.26 

.20 
.27 
.37 
.44 
.56 

.28 
.26 
.36 
.27 
.40 
.42 

3.24 
3.98 
3.92 
4.37 
4.05 
3.72 

4.94 
4.42 
5.49 
5.90 

5.88 
8.22 

2.03 

500-999 

3.48 

1,000-1,499 

5.46 

1,500-1,999 

2.000-2,999 

6.55 
8.25 

3,000-4,999 

10.61 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  36. — specified  items  of  food  consumed  at  home  during  i  week 
(7-day  estimate):  Average  quantity  of  11  specified  items  of  food  consumed  at 
home  per  household  during  a  week,  by  family  type  and  income,  3  village  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  March-Xovember  1936 — Continued 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born  2] 
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ciass  (dollars) 

(1) 

— 
© 

(9) 

09 
T 

C 

>> 

- 

© 

(10) 

II 

03 

s 

(13) 

villages — continued 

Southeast— white 
families—  C  ontinued 

Types  -1  and  5  : 

No. 

418 

Qt. 

7.76 

Lb. 
1.57 

Lb. 

2.11 

Lb. 

3.87 

Lb. 
6.32 

Lb. 

1.11 

Lb. 

0.31 

Lb. 

0.46 

Lb. 

4.36 

Lb. 
6.64 

Lb. 

6.19 

0-499            

7 
76 
111 
67 
98 
49 

6.00 
4.61 
6.77 
6.96 
8.54 
13.41 

1.21 
1.46 
1.46 
1.72 
1.71 
1.59 

1.43 
1.99 
1.92 
1.98 
2.20 
2.52 

1.40 
2.11 
2.98 
3.95 
4.86 
5.89 

5.04 
7.76 
6.31 
6.50 
6.01 
4.86 

1.14 

.75 
.92 
1.14 
1.46 
1.28 

.10 
.24 
.30 
.24 
.38 
.43 

.00 

.16 
.44 
.44 
.63 
.54 

3.14 
3.27 
4.60 
4.24 
4.93 
4.77 

3.73 
5.04 
6.02 
7.18 
7.33 
8.43 

1.68 

500-999 

2.80 

1,000-1,499     

4.78 

1.500-1.999 

2.000-2.999 

3,000-4,999         

5.93 
7.54 
11.05 

Types  6  and  7  7 

131 

9.32 

1.94 

2.68 

3.31 

11.14 

1.70 

.22 

.34 

5.34 

8.17 

5.00 

0-499                  

6 
42 
39 
21 
18 

4 

3.00 
4.05 
11.52 
13.10 
13.56 
15.75 

1.67 
1.70 
2.19 
2.  17 
1.72 
2.00 

2.50 
3.01 

2.47 
3.07 
1.75 
3.50 

1.17 
1.49 
4.16 

3.59 
5.61 
6.00 

9.33 

12.74 
11.47 

9.70 
10.39 

6.55 

.00 
1.44 
1.54 
2.52 
1.84 
3.62 

.10 
.11 
.25 
.48 
.19 
.25 

.13 
.11 
.43 
.38 
.46 
1.12 

1.67 

4.  55 
6.10 
5.86 
0.22 
6.50 

7.53 
5.72 
9.61 
10.48 
8.43 
8.10 

1.20 

500-999        

2.58 

1,000-1,499 

6.18 

1.500-1.999 

2,000-2.999 

3,000-4,999 

5.02 
8.03 
11.30 

South  east — Negro 
families 

Type  1  7 

219 

.95 

.45 

1.54 

1.18 

4.79 

.89 

.10 

.05 

1.79 

2.89 

1.67 

0-499      

129 
77 
10 

.56 
1.28 
2.10 

.32 

.60 
.80 

1.54 
1.48 
1.55 

.68 
1.93 
2.01 

4.86 
5.01 
2.48 

.98 

.70 

1.46 

.06 
.17 
.12 

.03 

.09 
.06 

1.33 
2.34 
3.20 

2.37 
3.40 

4.55 

.94 

500-999      

2.29 

1,000-1,499 

4.21 

Types  2  and  3? 

170 

1.20 

.51 

1.83 

.  77 

6.83 

1.35 

.10 

.04 

2.29 

3  43 

1.82 

0-499                    

107 
55 
4 

.61 
2.02 
3.50 

.40 

.69 
.55 

1.81 
2.02 
1.50 

.54 

.91 

2.78 

7.06 
6.75 
5.22 

1.41 

1.37 

.25 

.03 
.19 
.45 

.02 
.06 
.35 

1.59 
3.61 
2.50 

2.94 
4.40 
3.52 

1.00 

500-999        

3.22 

1,000-1,499 

3.00 

Types  4  and  57 

161 

1.47 

.49 

2.06 

1.09 

7.78 

1.27 

.14 

.06      2.48 

3.56 

1.56 

0-499      

88 
58 
14 

.55 
2.70 
2.25 

.35 
.63 

.75 

2.25 

1.77 
1.71 

.50 
1.65 
2.51 

8.09 
7.58 
6.78 

1.13 
1.40 
1.61 

.12 

.20 
.09 

.03 
.09 
.11 

2.01 
2.37 
5.39 

2.60 
4.45 
5.  53 

.73 

500-999 

2.26 

1,000-1,499 

3.49 

Types  6  and  7  7 

72 

2.12 

.47 

2.92 

.74 

10.79 

2.67 

.10 

.06 

1.40 

4.60 

1.54 

0-499      

48 

20 

2 

.96 
3.18 

8 14.  50 

.29 

.83 

8 1.25 

3.05 
2.45 
9  5.50 

.50 

.71 

8  1.50 

10.63 
11.10 

s  13.  50 

2.32 
3.16 
82.50 

.13 
.06 

8.00 

.01  I     .79 
.05  1  2.00 
8.  50    »5- « 

4.07 
5.60 

86.00 

1.07 

500-999 

1,000-1,499 

1.44 
8  8.  60 

i  See  Glossary  lor  definitions  of  t^rms  such  as  household,  income,  analysis  unit.  The  consumption  figures 
given  in  this  table  include  food  consumed  by  paid  help,  boarders,  and  guests  as  well  as  by  members  of  the 
economic  family. 

2  This  table  includes  households  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  that  furnished  supplementary 
schedules  (food-estimate  schedules).  See  table  50  tor  a  list  of  the  villages  and  small  cities  studied  in  each 
region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Negro 
families  were  made.    See  Methodology  and  Appraisal  before  using  these  data  for  regional  comparisons. 

3  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class  (column  2). 

4 Includes  the  following:  Fresh  vegetables— asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots,  lettuce,  peas,  snap  beans,  and 
spinach;  canned  vegetables — asparagus,  peas,  green  beans,  and  "other  canned." 

5  Includes  fresh  and  canned  tomatoes,  canned  tomato  juice,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons. 

6  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 

7  Includes  a  few  households  with  incomes  above  the  highest  class  shown  below. 

8  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  38. — money  value  of  food  served  at  home  per  meal  and  per  wees 
(7-day  record):  Distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food  per  meal  and 
per  week  per  food-expenditure  unit,  21  analysis  units  in  27  States,1  1986-37 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit 


(1) 


New  England 

Middle    Atlantic    and    North 

Central 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast — white  families 

Southeast— Negro  families 

SMALL  CITIES 

New  England 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast— white  families 

Southeast— Negro  families 

MIDDLE-SIZED  AND  LARGE  CITIES 

New  England 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain 

Pacific 

Southeast— white  families 

Southeast— Negro  families 

METROPOLIS 

Chicago 


Households  having  food  with  money  value  (adjusted  to  June-August 
1936  price  levels  2)  per  food-expenditure  unit- 


All 


(2) 


No. 
71 

175 
45 
147 
256 
207 


128 
179 
89 
163 

148 
83 


173 
420 
252 
257 
374 
239 
141 


Per  meal 


Per  week  s 


Un- 
der 


(3) 


No. 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

11 


$0.69- 
$1.37 


(4) 


No. 


$1.38- 
$2.07 


(5) 


No. 
3 


$2.08- 
$2.76 

(6) 


No. 
15 

63 
12 
47 
79 
39 


95 
87 
61 

ins 

76 
23 


32 


$2.77- 
$3.45 


(7) 


No. 
25 

47 
15 
45 
44 
13 


51 
122 
58 
68 
120 
59 
18 


$3.46- 
$4.14 


(8) 


No. 
14 


$4.15- 
$4.83 

(9) 


No. 
10 


$4.84- 
$5.52 


(10) 


No. 
1 

2 
1 
8 

10 
0 


$5.53- 
$6.21 


(11) 


ATo. 


$6.22 

or 
over 

(12) 


No. 


i  Data  in  this  table  are  from  food  records  furnished  by  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  See  table  50 
for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region;  see  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this 
table. 

2  Figures  for  each  3-month  period  were  adjusted  to  the  June- August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  of  retail  food  costs. 

3  Households  were  classified  by  money  value  of  food  per  food -expenditure  unit  per  meal.  The  "per  week" 
intervals  are  given  here  for  convenience  and  may  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  "per  meal"  intervals  due  to 
rounding. 
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Table  49. — food  classes  as  sources  of  energy  value  (7-day  record):  Average 
energy  value  of  diets  and  percentage  of  calories  derived  from  specified  classes  of 
food,  by  money  value  of  food  per  week  per  food-expenditure  unity  13  analysis 
units  in  22  States,1  1986-37 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born 2] 


Analysis  unit  and  money 
value  3  of  food  per  week 
per  food-expenditure  unit 
(dollars) 


(1) 


(2) 


Average  4  number  of 
calories  per  day 


(3) 


Per  unit 


b  ° 


3  o 

to 


;w 


(4) 


(5) 


Percentage  of  calories  derived  from- 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


ft 

£ 

O 

(10) 


.2  « 

•OS 


(11) 


O 
(12) 


(13) 


VILLAGES 

New  England: 

3.46-4.14 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North 
Central: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

2.08-2.76 

Pacific: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

Southeast— white  families: 

0.69-1.37 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 ' 

Southeast — Negro  families: 

0.69-1.37 

2.08-2.76 

SMALL  CITIES 

New  England: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

East  North  Central: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

West  North  Central: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

Pacific: 

2.08-2.76 

3.46-4.14 

Southeast — white  families: 
2.08-2.76 

Southeast— Negro  families: 

0.69-1.37 

2.08-2.76 


Cat. 
3,070 


2,640 
3,060 

2,390 

2,650 
3,620 

2,080 
3,240 
4,230 

2,280 
4,150 


2,370 


2,520 
3,180 


2,900 
3,560 


2,460 
3,280 


2,390 
3,180 


2,010 
3,110 


Cat. 
3,870 


5,190 
5,790 


2,980 


3,150 
4,350 


2,550 
3,830 
5,180 


2,770 
4,460 


2,980 
3,680 


3,030 
4,020 


3,390 
4,140 


3,010 
4,030 


2,880 
3,910 


740 


2,450 
3,670 


Cal. 
4,040 


3,  450 
4,000 


3,120 


3,370 
4,570 


2,840 
4,080 
5,320 


3,010 
4,940 


3,160 
3,910 


3,240 
4,260 


3.520 
4,320 


3,170 
4,190 


3,060 
4,000 


2,570 
4,010 


Pet. 

12 


Pet. 
14 


13 


Pet. 

17 


24 


Pet. 
14 


Pet. 

27 


30 


Pet. 


Pet. 

7 


Pet. 


(6) 


1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  such  as  food-expenditure  unit,  analysis  unit. 

2  This  table  includes  households  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  that  furnished  food  records.  See 
table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages  and  cities  studied  in  each  region.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all 
regions  except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Negro  families  were  made. 

3  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food  ccsts. 

4  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  households  in  each  class  (column  2). 
6  Food-energy  unit. 

6  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Appendix  C.     Methodolosy  and  Appraisal 
The  Sample  of  Families  for  the  Study  of  Consumption 

Communities  and  Population  Groups  Included  in  the  Sample 

The  consumer  purchases  study  was  planned  to  provide  information  about 
variations  in  family  consumption  with  region,  size  of  community,  income,  occupa- 
tion, family  type,  and  race.  The  general  plan  of  the  study  and  the  procedures 
used  have  been  described  at  length  in  the  Methodology  and  Appraisal  in  the 
report  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  2,  Family  Expenditures,  Miscel- 
laneous Publication  396.  A  brief  summary  of  the  procedures,  as  they  affect  the 
data  presented  in  this  volume,  is  given  in  this  appendix;  however,  research 
workers  using  these  data  should  consult  the  more  detailed  discussion. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  five  broad  geographic  regions,  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  Pacific,  and  Southeast. 
Communities  were  selected  to  typify  five  distinct  degrees  of  urbanization  in  each 
region  as  follows:  Large  cities,  middle-sized  cities,  small  cities,  villages,  and  farm 
counties.  New  York  City,  and  Chicago,  111.,  representing  a  sixth  degree  of 
urbanization,  the  metropolis,  were  also  studied.  The  location  of  the  communities 
chosen  is  shown  in  the  map  on  page  2.  The  villages  and  cities  surveyed  are 
listed  in  table  50.  Some  grouping  of  cities,  villages,  and  farm  counties  was 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  enough  cases  for  analysis. 


Table  50. 


■Cities  and  villages  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  region 


Degree  of 
urbanization  * 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

and 
North  Central  2 

Southeast 3 

Plains  and 
Mountain 

Pacific 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Metropolis.4 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  HI. 

Large  city.4 

Providence, R.I. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Council  Bluffs, 
'    Iowa. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Portland,Oreg. 

Middle-sized 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

New  Castle.  Pa. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Butte,  Mont. 

Aberdeen-Ho- 

city.4 

New    Britain, 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

quiam,  Wash. 

Conn. 

Springfield.  El. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Springfield.  Mo. 

Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Everett, Wash. 

Small  city. 

"Westbrook,  Me.5 

"Mt.    Vernon, 

*Sumter,  S.  C. 

*Dodge  City. 

*0  1  y  m  p  i  a  , 

*Greenf ield, 

Ohio. 

*  Griffin,  Ga. 

Kans. 

Wash. 

Mass.5 

*Xew    Philadel- 

+Gastonia,N.C.« 

"Greeley,  Colo. 

*  Astoria,  Oreg. 

fWallingford, 

phia,  Ohio. 

tAlbany,  Ga.« 

*Logan,  Utah. 

*Eugene,  Oreg. 

Conn. 

*Lincoln,  El. 

*Provo,  Utah. 

*KlamathFalls, 

tWillimantic, 

*Beaver      Dam, 

tBillings,  Mont.6 

Oreg. 

Conn. 

Wis. 
*Boone,  Iowa. 
*Columbia,  Mo. 
♦Moberly,  Mo. 
tBeaver      Falls, 

Pa. 
tConnellsville, 

Pa. 
tLogansport,  Lnd. 
+Peru,  Ind. 
tMattoon,  El. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  50. — Cities  and  villages  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  region — Continued 


Degree  of 
urbanization  ' 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

and 
North  Gentral 2 

Southeast 3 

Plains  and 
Mountain 

Pacific 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Village.* 

Vermont: 

Pennsylvania: 

North  Carolina: 

North  Dakota: 

Washington: 

Bristol. 

Denver. 

Elm  City. 

Casselton. 

Arlington. 

Essex     Junc- 

Marietta. 

Franklinton. 

Cooperstown. 

Blaine. 

tion. 

New  Freedom. 

Louisburg. 

Finley. 

Burlington. 

Northfield. 

New  Holland. 

Nashville. 

Hatton. 

Lynden. 

Richford. 

Quarry  ville. 

Spring  Hope. 

Hillsboro. 

Marysville. 

Swanton. 

Spring  Grove. 

Wake  Forest. 

Hope. 

Monroe. 

Waterbury. 

Wrights  ville. 

Whitakers. 

Lidgerwood. 

Snohomish. 

Massachusetts: 

Ohio: 

Zebulon. 

Mayville. 

Oregon: 

Avon. 

Bell  ville. 

Mississippi: 

Portland. 

McMinn  ville 

Bryantville 

Cardington. 

Drew. 

Kansas: 

Newberg. 

and     South 

Fredericktown 

Hollandale. 

Bucklin. 

Sheridan. 

Hanson. 

Mount  Gilead. 

Indianola. 

Cimarron. 

Silverton. 

East    Bridge- 

Perrysville. 

Itta  Bena. 

Fowler. 

Woodburn. 

water. 

Plymouth. 

Leland. 

Kinsley. 

California: 

Hebron  ville. 

Michigan: 

Moorhead. 

Meade. 

Beaumont. 

Kingston. 

Blissfield. 

Mound 

Spearville. 

Brea. 

North  Easton. 

Chelsea. 

Bayou.8 

South  Dakota: 

Ceres. 

North    Digh- 

Concord. 

Rosedale. 

Belle  Fourche. 

Elsinore. 

ton. 

Grass  Lake. 

Rule  ville. 

Sturgis. 

Hemet. 

North  Rayn- 

Hudson. 

Shaw. 

Montana: 

La  Habra. 

ham. 

Jonesville. 

Shelby. 

Forsyth. 

Manteca. 

Parma. 

South  Carolina: 

Colorado: 

Newman. 

Tecumseh. 

Bishopville. 

G  lenw  oo  d 

Oakdale. 

Wisconsin: 

Camden. 

Springs. 

Placentia. 

Horicon. 

Lake  City. 

Meeker. 

San  Jacinto. 

Lake       Mills 

Lamar. 

Red  cliff. 

Tustin. 

City. 

Manning. 

Rifle. 

Mayville. 

Summerton . 

Mount  Horeb. 

Timmons  ville. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Georgia: 

Waterloo. 

Comer. 

Illinois: 

Commerce. 

Atlanta. 

Greensboro. 

Bement. 

Jefferson. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Madison. 

Farmer  City. 

Social  Circle. 

Maroa. 

Washington. 

Monticello. 

Winder. 

Mount      Pu- 

laski. 

Tuscola. 

Iowa: 

Brooklyn. 

Bussey. 

Dallas. 

Earlham. 

Eddy  ville. 

Melcher. 

Montezuma. 

New  Sharon. 

Pleasantville. 

State  Center. 

Victor. 

1  The  population  range  in  each  type  of  nonfarm  community  was  as  follows:  Metiopolis,  3,376,438  to 
6,930,446;  large  city,  214,006  to  301,815;  middle-sized  city,  30,567  to  71,864;  small  city,  9,370  to  18,901;  village, 
544  to  5,183.    Population  figures  are  those  given  by  the  1930  census. 

2  Cities  in  this  group  that  were  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  classified  as  East  Central 
and,  combined  with  some  cities  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region,  as  West  Central  Rocky  Mountain. 
In  this  report  food-record  data  for  cities  fiom  the  North  Central  region  are  divided  into  2  units,  the  East 
and  the  West  North  Central.  The  States  included  in  the  East  North  Central  region  are:  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Those  included  in  the  West  North  Central  region  are:  Iowa, 
Alissouri,  and  Nebraska.    No  food  records  were  collected  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3  In  all  localities  in  the  Southeast  except  those  indicated  by  footnotes  both  white  and  Negro  families 
were  surveyed. 

*  All  metropolises,  large  cities,  and  middle-sized  cities  listed  in  this  table  were  studied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Food  records  kept  by  families  in  these  cities  as  well  as  in  the  small  cities  studied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Data  from  these 
records  are  presented  in  this  publication. 

6  Consumption  data  are  combined  with  those  from  the  other  small  cities  studied  in  this  region  and  are 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

6  Consumption  data  are  combined  with  those  from  the  other  small  cities  studied  in  this  region  and  are 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

7  All  villages  listed  in  this  table  were  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Administrative  prob- 
lems and  the  objective  of  selecting  villages  in  or  near  counties  chosen  for  the  study  of  farm  families  made 
it  necessary  to  class  as  villages  a  few  small  towns  with  populations  of  approximately  3,000,  and  1  (Camden, 
S.  C),  of  slightly  over  5,000.    Most  of  the  communities,  however,  had  populations  under  2,500. 

8  Negro  families  only. 

*Designates  small  cities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
tDesignates  small  cities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  140  villages 
and  66  farm  counties  and  in  19  of  the  29  small  cities.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  assumed  responsibility  for  the  work  in  the  10  other  small  cities  and  in 
all  larger  cities  including  14  of  middle  size,  6  large,  and  2  metropolitan. 

The  consumption  study  was  confined  to  those  groups  numerically  most  impor- 
tant in  the  population — native-white,  unbroken,  nonrelief  families.  Native- 
Negro  families  were  included  only  in  the  Southeast  region,  and  in  New  York  City 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  they  were  studied  separately.  The  schedule  of  an 
economic  family  (see  Glossary,  Economic  Family,  for  definition)  that  kept  house 
and  could  furnish  reliable  estimates  of  a  year's  income  and  expenditures  was  the 
basic  unit  of  the  consumption  study.  Families  that  could  not  provide  the 
information  needed  for  this  schedule  were  excluded.  For  example,  a  husband 
and  wife  that  had  not  been  married  a  year  could  not  give  data  as  to  either  family 
income  or  expenditures  for  a  12-month  period 

Eligibility  Requirements 

The  families  eligible  for  the  consumption  study  were  part  of  a  larger  group 
included  in  the  study  of  family  income.  To  be  included  in  the  income  investiga- 
tion, a  family  had  to  meet  the  following  requirements:  It  included  a  husband  and 
wife  who  were  native-white  (or  native-Negro  in  certain  communities),  who  had 
been  married  at  least  1  year,  were  keeping  house  when  interviewed,  and  had  not 
had  the  equivalent  of  10  roomers  for  a  full  year. 

.  To  be  eligible  for  the  consumption  study,  a  family  had  to  meet  the  following 
additional  requirements: 

The  family  had  not  received  relief  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  family  was  of  specified  family  composition,  i.  e.,  of  types  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7 
in  some  communities;  in  others,  of  one  of  the  first  5  types  (see  p.  236,  Classification 
of  Families  by  Type).  Families  of  types  8  and  9  (with  five  or  more  persons  16 
years  or  older  and  none  younger,  or  with  nine  or  more  members)  were  excluded 
although  they  were  included  in  the  income  samples. 

The  family  was  in  the  wage-earner,  clerical,  or  business  and  professional  group. 
Families  of  farm  operators  in  villages  or  cities  and  those  without  earnings  were 
excluded. 

The  family  did  not  have  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  roomer  and/or  boarder 
in  the  household  for  52  weeks  of  the  report  year  or  of  one  guest  for  26  weeks. 

The  family  had  been  keeping  house  for  at  least  9  months  of  the  report  year. 

The  family  had  lived  in  the  community  studied  for  at  least  9  months  of  the 
report  year  and  had  not  moved  between  the  end  of  the  report  year  and  the 
date  of  interview. 

Sampling  Procedures 

In  order  to  select  a  representative  group  that  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the 
consumption  study  from  the  total  population  of  families,  a  scheme  of  collection, 
involving  four  samples,  was  used.  The  first  or  record-card  sample  was  a  random 
sample  of  all  dwelling  units  in  the  cities  and  villages  studied.  Families  were 
asked  to  give  the  information  needed  to  fill  a  record  card  which  indicated  whether 
the  requirements  for  the  income  study  were  satisfied.  (This  sample  was  obtained 
from  a  series  of  4  subsamples,  each  including  one-fourth  of  the  dwellings,  in  the 
villages;  in  the  cities  from  subsamples,  each  including  one-eighth  of  the  dwellings.) 

The  second  or  income  sample  included  families  shown  by  the  record  card  to  be 
eligible  for  the  study  of  income.  These  families  were  requested  to  give  the  in- 
formation on  family  composition,  occupation,  and  income  shown  on  the  income 
schedule.  The  third  or  eligible  sample  consisted  of  the  families  from  the  second 
sample  that  met  the  requirements  (outlined  above)  for  the  consumption  study. 

The  fourth  or  consumption  sample,  derived  from  the  third  sample,  was  planned 
to  provide  enough  cases  for  analysis  by  income,  family  type,  and  occupation.  A 
minimum  of  6  or  10  cases  was  desired  in  each  of  the  so-called  cells, i.e.,  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  city  or  village  sample  by  a  three-way  classification — income, 
family  type,  and  occupation.  Obviously,  a  sample  of  eligible  families  large  enough 
to  provide  six  cases  of  a  less  frequent  income,  family-type,  and  occupational  group 
(such  as  high-income  business  families  of  six  or  more  members)  would  include 
more  cases  than  were  needed  of  the  more  usual  groups,  such  as  the  three-  or  four- 
member,  wage-earner  families  with  incomes  of  about  $1,000.  It  was  considered 
advisable,  therefore,  to  exercise  some  control  over  collection  procedures  in  order 
to  avoid  obtaining  an  excessive  number  of  families  from  some  groups  and  a  barely 
adequate  number  from  others. 
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According  to  this  plan,  the  consumption  sample  included  every  eligible  family, 
willing  and  able  to  furnish  data  concerning  its  expenditures,  from  the  group 
drawn  in  the  first  of  the  series  of  random  subsamples.  In  later  stages  of  collec- 
tion (i.  e.,  later  subsamples),  there  was  some  limitation  of  the  number  of  schedules 
requested  from  the  more  usual  groups,  and  special  procedures  were  inaugurated 
to  increase  the  number  from  groups  less  frequently  found.  Because  of  this  col- 
lection control,  the  percentage  of  eligible  families  included  in  the  consumption 
sample  was  greater  for  some  cells  than  for  others.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumption sample  differed  from  the  eligible  group  in  that  some  of  the  occupa- 
tional, family-type,  and  income  cells  included  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
number  than  they  did  in  the  eligible  group,  while  in  other  cells  the  proportion 
was  larger. 

Applicability  of  Data  From  the  Consumption  Sample 
Representative  Character  of  the  Consumption  Sample 

In  appraising  the  consumption  sample  to  determine  whether  it  represents  the 
population  group  eligible  for  this  study  (i.  e.,  the  native-born,  unbroken,  nonrelief 
families,  described  above)  two  questions  must  be  answered:  (1)  Were  the  families 
in  each  of  the  cells  representative  of  all  eligible  families  within  the  same  income, 
family-type,  and  occupational  class?  (2)  Was  the  distribution  of  families  by 
income,  family  type,  and  occupation  in  the  consumption  sample  sufficiently 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  eligible  group  to  be  substituted  for  it  in  tabula- 
tion of  the  expenditure  data?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  affects  the  applica- 
bility of  the  data  concerning  families  within  a  given  class  or  cell  to  other  eligible 
families  of  the  same  income,  family  type,  and  occupational  classification,  within 
the  same  group  of  communities.  The  answer  to  the  second  question  affects  the 
applicability  of  the  data  relating  to  a  group  of  families  from  a  combination  of 
cells  at  a  given  income  level  (as  from  families  of  all  occupations)  to  a  similar 
group  of  eligible  families  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  all-incomes  line.  A  third 
question  involving  use  of  the  data — the  extent  to  which  the  consumption  sample 
resembles  or  differs  from  the  population  as  a  whole — will  also  be  considered  in 
this  section,  although  the  answer  to  this  is  less  directly  dependent  upon  the 
representative  character  of  the  sample  than  are  answers  to  the  two  former 
questions. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. As  a  consequence  of  the  collection  procedures,  the  families  included  in  the 
consumption  sample  may  be  judged  adequately  representative  of  the  families  in 
the  eligible  sample  of  the  same  income,  family-type,  and  occupational  class. 
Although  some  families  could  not  be  reached,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
nonreporting  families  differed  from  those  included  with  respect  to  spending  pat- 
terns. Revisits  and  special  visits  by  supervisors  served  to  reduce  the  number 
of  nonreporting  families. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  also  affirmative, with  minor  qualifications, 
discussed  below.  The  consumption  sample  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  eligible  group  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  families  by  income,  family 
type,  and  occupation,  despite  the  control  of  collection  (p.  233).  The  differences 
between  the  consumption  and  the  eligible  sample  proved  to  be  small  enough  that 
in  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  expenditure  data,  the  consumption  sample 
has  been  treated  as  a  random  sample.  Had  differences  been  appreciable,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  in  combining  cells,  such  as  families  of  all  types  in  a 
given  income  class,  to  use  the  distribution  of  eligible  families  by  income  and  family 
type  as  a  system  of  weights  to  be  applied  to  the  average  expenditures  for  each  cell 
group  in  order  to  obtain  averages  for  the  combination.  The  pooling  of  the  data — 
an  alternative  method  for  the  calculation  of  averages  for  combined  groups —  is 
equivalent  to  using  the  distribution  from  the  consumption  sample  as  a  weighting 
system  in  place  of  the  distribution  from  the  eligible  sample.  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  samples  with  respect  to  distributions  of  families 
by  the  control  factors  (i.  e.,  income,  family  type,  and  occupation),  the  differences 
in  the  averages  computed  in  the  two  ways  (i.  e.,  by  pooling  and  by  use  of  weights) 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  relatively  small.  Accordingly,  the  simpler  type  of 
average  obtained  by  pooling  has  been  used  uniformly  for  all  tables  in  the  reports 
dealing  with  family  expenditures. 

These  pooled  averages  for  all  family-type  or  all  occupational  groups  combined, 
in  each  income  class  may  be  considered  fairly  representative  of  the  consumption 
of  eligible  families  with  similar  incomes,  and  thus  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent, 
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in  the  sampling  sense,  to  the  averages  that  would  have  been  obtained  from  the 
eligible  group.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  averages  for  all  income 
classes  combined  do  not  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  disbursements 
of  all  eligible  families  (irrespective  of  income)  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  con- 
sumption sample  did  not  include  those  families  drawn  in  the  eligible  sample  that 
had  very  low  or  very  high  incomes  (omitted  from  tabulations  because  of  the 
small  number  of  schedules  obtained) ;  second,  the  eligible  sample  obtained  by  the 
survey  tended  to  underrespresent  the  high-income  families  in  some  communities. 
The  consumption  patterns  of  families  of  all  income  classes  combined  (as  shown 
by  the  all-incomes  line  on  a  table)  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  patterns 
of  eligible  families  within  the  income  classes  presented  for  the  specified  analysis 
unit  but  not  of  all  eligible  families  in  the  communities  studied. 

The  Consumption  Sample  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Population 

The  consumption  study,  as  previously  pointed  out,  was  limited  to  the  so-called 
eligible  groups — native-white  (except  in  the  Southeast),  unbroken,  nonrelief 
families  having  certain  characteristics  (see  p.  233).  This  restriction  of  the  scope 
of  the  study  limits  the  extent  to  which  the  data  from  the  consumption  sample 
can  be  applied  to  the  entire  population  of  the  communities  surveyed. 

Eligible  families  did  not  account  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  population  of 
families  in  the  communities  surveyed  except  in  the  Southeast,  where  the  study 
included  Xegro  as  well  as  white  families.  In  several  groups  of  communities, 
fewer  than  one-third  of  the  families  were  eligible  for  the  consumption  study,  as 
the  following  estimates  based  on  census,  record-card,  and  income-sample  data 
show: 

Percentage  of  families  eligible 
in— 

Region:  Villages  Small  cities 

New  England 26  0) 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 42  45 

Plains  and  Mountain 31  34 

Pacific 30  37 

Southeast 77  76 

i  Consumption  data  are  published  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  TJ.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor. 

Since  the  eligible  families  were  generally  outnumbered  by  the  ineligible,  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  must  be  carefully  considered  in  adapting  the  data 
relating  to  the  consumption  sample  to  all  families  in  these  communities.  Data 
obtained  from  the  income  study  and  from  special  studies  made  in  some  of  the 
small  cities  indicate  a  wide  divergence  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to 
income  level.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  ineligible  (including  families 
receiving  relief)  than  of  the  eligible  groups  were  in  the  lowest  income  classes. 
Thus,  the  eligibility  requirements  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  from  the  study  of 
consumption  a  relatively  larger  number  of  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000 
than  above  this  level. 

Also,  it  will  be  recalled  that  very  large  families  (types  8  and  9,  and  in  some 
analysis  units  types  6  and  7)  were  not  included  either  in  the  eligible  or  the  con- 
sumption sample.  The  exclusion  of  these  large  families  lowers  the  all-family 
averages  for  such  goods  and  services  as  are  consumed  in  greater  amounts  by  large 
than  by  small  families.     Food  is  one  such  example. 

In  general,  there  is  but  limited  information  upon  which  to  judge  differences 
between  the  consumption  patterns  of  the  ineligible  groups  and  the  eligible  families 
of  comparable  incomes.  However,  as  the  data  in  this  volume  show,  income  level 
and  family  composition  affect  family  disbursements  for  food  more  strongly  than 
do  other  factors  studied.  Accordingly,  the  consumption  patterns  of  the  families 
studied  may  be  judged  representative,  in  broad  outline,  of  those  of  all  families 
of  similar  economic  level  in  comparable  communities.  To  give  a  general  picture 
of  the  ways  of  spending  of  all  families,  estimates  of  community,  regional,  and 
national  consumption  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  data  from  this  survey  coupled 
with  additional  information  available  concerning  the  distribution  of  families  by 
income  and  family  composition. 
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Classification  of  Families  by  Type 

To  make  possible  a  study  of  consumption  as  affected  by  family  composition, 
families  have  been  classified  in  so-called  type  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers 
of  members  other  than  husband  and  wife  and  their  age — whether  they  were  under 
16  or  16  or  older — as  follows: 

Number  of  year -equivalent '  persons  (in- 
cluding husband  and  wife)  Persons  other  than  husband  and  wife 
Family  type: 

ll 2 None. 

2 3 1  child  under  16. 

3 4 2  children  under  16. 

4 3  or  4 1  person  16  or  older  with  or 

without  1  other  person,  re- 
gardless of  age. 

5 5  or  6 1  child  under  16;  1  person  16  or 

older;    and    1    or    2    others, 
regardless  of  age. 

6 5  or  6 3  or  4  children  under  16. 

7 7  or  8 1  child  under  16;  and  4  or  5 

others,  regardless  of  age. 

i  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Because  the  determination  of  family  type  was  based  on  year-equivalent  persons, 
families  may  have  included  persons  who  were  present  too  short  a  time  to  affect 
the  type  classification.  Thus,  some  families  of  type  1  included  a  child  or  other 
person  present  for  fewer  than  27  weeks — a  situation  explaining  occasional  in- 
stances of  an  average  of  2.01  (or  more)  year-equivalent  persons  instead  of  2.00. 

Expenditure  schedules  wTere  obtained  from  city  and  village  families  of  the  first 
seven  types  in  some  localities;  for  only  the  first  five,  in  others.  Data  from  the 
expenditure  schedule  were  tabulated  for  each  family  type  separately  in  the  anal- 
ysis units  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region;  in  other  regions,  to 
provide  more  cases  for  analysis  and  to  reduce  expenditures  for  tabulation,  family 
types  were  combined  as  follows:  1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.  The  number  of  types  studied 
in  each  analysis  unit  and  the  combinations  for  purposes  of  analysis  are  as  follows: 

Analysis  unit  and  region:  *  Family  types  as  combined 

Villages:  for  analysis 

New  England 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Plains  and  Mountain 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Pacific 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Southeast: 

White  families 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.2 

Negro  families 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.2 

Small  cities: 

New  England 1,  2-3,  4-5.3 

North  Central 1,2,3,4,5,  6,  7.4 

Plains  and  Mountain 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Pacific____ 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Southeast: 

White  families 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Negro  families 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

1  For  a  list  of  cities  and  villages  included  in  each  analysis  unit  see  table  50. 

2  Data  for  family  types  6  and  7  represent  the  villages  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  only.  Expenditure 
data  were  not  collected  for  these  family  types  in  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  villages. 

3  Consumption  data  are  published  in  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

4  Data  for  family  types  6  and  7  represent  the  following  cities  only:  Mount  Vernon  and  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio;  Lincoln,  111.;  and  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  Expenditure  data  were  not  collected  for  these  family  types  in 
Boone,  Iowa,  and  in  Columbia  and  Moberly,  Mo. 

Only  selected  family-type  tabulations  are  presented  in  this  volume  owing  to 
limitations  of  space.  Data  from  expenditure  schedules  relating  to  total  money 
value  of  food  are  presented  by  family  type  and  income  for  each  analysis  unit  in 
the  report  summarizing  family  expenditures,  Miscellaneous  Publication  396. 

Estimates  of  food  consumption  of  the  various  family-type  groups  should  not 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  all-incomes  lines  (i.  e.,  all  incomes  combined).  The 
pattern  of  distribution  of  families  by  income  differed  from  one  type  group  to  an- 
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other.  Within  the  income  range  studied,  the  median  and  the  mean  incomes  of 
nonrelief  families  of  type  1  generally  were  lower  than  those  of  other  family  types. 
Furthermore,  the  type  groups  differed  with  respect  to  the  proportion  ot  families 
receiving  relief;  relatively  more  large  than  small  families  had  such  financial  aid. 
As  a  consequence,  the  all-incomes  line  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
comparison  of  the  large  and  small  families  in  the  total  population. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  distribution  by  income  of  families  differing  in 
type  should  be  noted.  Because  relatively  more  of  the  small  families,  especially 
those  of  type  1,  were  in  the  lower  income  classes,  whereas  more  of  the  larger 
families,  especially  of  type  5,  were  in  the  upper,  some  part  of  the  apparent  increase 
in  food  consumption  with  income  (all  family  types  combined)  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  average  size  of  family. 

Data  Relating  to  Food 

Sources  of  Food  Data 

The  expenditure  schedule,  filled  by  each  of  the  families  in  the  consumption 
sample,  included  a  section  that  provided  the  following  facts  concerning  the  family's 
food  supply  during  a  12-month  period:  Expenditures  both  for  food  eaten  at  home 
and  for  food  and  meals  eaten  away  from  home;  the  money  value  of  products  raised 
for  family  use;  the  quantities  of  different  types  of  food  canned  at  home,  and 
whether  half  or  more  of  the  various  products  thus  canned  were  home-produced. 

Some  of  the  families  in  the  consumption  sample  were  willing  also  to  take  the 
time  to  fill  one  or  the  other  of  two  supplementary  food  schedules.  The  food- 
estimate  schedule  (so-called  check  list)  provides  an  estimate  of  the  kinds,  quan- 
tities, and  money  value  of  food  consumed  by  the  household  during  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  the  interview.  The  food  record  consists  of  an  accurate 
account  of  consumption  for  some  week  during  ^hich  the  homemaker,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  field  agent,  was  able  to  record  the  quantities  of  different 
kinds  of  food  consumed  by  the  household.  (See  Glossary  for  definitions,  and 
pp.  258-263  for  forms  of  the  3  types  of  schedules.) 

Analysis  Units  for  Food  Data 

The  expenditure  schedules  obtained  in  each  of  the  five  regions  were  tabulated 
separately,  both  for  village  and  small-city  families.  In  the  Southeast  schedules 
from  Xegro  and  white  families  were  kept  in  separate  analysis  units  for  each  type 
of  community.  The  combination  of  schedules  on  a  regional  basis  generally  pro- 
vided enough  cases  for  analysis  of  the  data  by  income  and  family  type. 

The  supplementary  schedules  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  expenditure 
schedules,  and  referred  to  a  7-day  rather  than  a  12-month  period.  Various  ad- 
justments in  analysis  units  had  to  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  supple- 
mentary food  schedules  per  tabulation  cell  so  that  averages,  especially  for  quan- 
tities of  food  consumed,  might  be  more  reliable.  For  food-estimate  schedules 
(check  lists),  two  kinds  of  adjustments  were  made:  Income  intervals  were  broad- 
ened; some  analysis  units  were  combined.  The  number  of  analysis  units  that 
were  combined  depended  on  whether  tables  were  to  present  consumption  of 
groups  of  food  or  of  individual  food  items;  more  cases  (and  therefore  broader  com- 
binations of  analysis  units)  were  needed  for  the  latter  than  the  former  tabulations. 
Food  records  were  classified  by  level  of  expenditure  per  food-expenditure  unit 
rather  than  by  income  and  family  type. 

The  number  of  village  and  small-city  schedules  of  each  type  obtained  and  the 
combination  of  communities  into  analysis  units  are  shown  in  table  51.  Data 
from  expenditure  schedules  and  food-estimate  schedules  appearing  in  this  volume 
refer  only  to  villages  and  small  cities.  Figures  from  food  records  are  presented 
not  only  for  these  communities  but  also  for  middle-sized  and  large  cities  and  for 
Chicago;  records  from  the  latter  communities,  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  have  been  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  for  nutritive 
content  and  dietarj^  adequacy. 
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Table  51. — combinations  of  data  from  villages  and  small  cities:  Number 
of  villages  or  small  cities  studied,  number  of  each  of  3  types  of  schedules  tabulated 
by  the  Bureau,  of  Home  Economics,  and  number  of  analysis  units  presented  for 
each  type  of  schedule  in  this  publication,  by  region 


Vil- 
lages 

or 
small 
cities 
stud- 
ied i 

Expenditure 
schedules 

Food-estimate  schedules 
(food  check  lists)  2 

Food  records 

Sched- 
ules 
tabu- 
lated 

Analy- 
sis 
units 
pre- 
sented 

Sched- 
ules 
tabu- 
lated 

Analysis  units 
presented  for— 

Rec- 
ords 
tabu- 
lated 

Analysis  units 
presented  for— 

Degree  of  urbanization 
and  region 

Data 

on 
money 
value 
of  all 
food; 
con- 
sump- 
tion 
data 
for 
groups 
of  food 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
data 
for 
items 
of  food 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
data 
for 
groups 
of  food 
and  for 
nutri- 
tive 
value 

of 
diets 

Data 

on 
grade 

of 
diets 

VILLAGES 

Number 
140 

Number 
9,407 

Number 
6 

Number 
3,973 

Number 
4 

Number 
3 

Number 
901 

Number 
6 

Number 
3 

106 

6,342 

4 

2,076 

2 

1 

438 

4 

1 

14 

46 
22 
24 

733 

3,044 
1,101 

1,464 

1 

1 
1 
1 

[  1,  304 
}      772 

1 
1 

\          1 

71 

\       175 

45 

I      147 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Middle    Atlantic    and 

North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain... 
Pacific 

{           1 

Southeast— white  families- 
Southeast— Negro  families. 

33 
34 

2,092 
973 

1 
1 

1,275 
622 

1 
1 

1 
1 

256 
207 

1 
1 

1 

1 

SMALL  CITIES 

29 

7,465 

5 

2,907 

4 

3 

858 

7 

3 

25 

5,882 

3 

1,847 

2 

1 

707 

5 

1 

4 
9 
3 
5 
4 

j  3, 107 

1,287 
1,488 

1 

1 
1 

(4) 
878 

}      969 

(4) 

1 

1 

(4) 

1  ■ 

128 
f      179 
J        89 
1       163 
I      148 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Plains  and  Mountain... 
Pacific    .  .  . 

[           1 

Southeast — white  families- 
Southeast— Negro  families- 

4 
4 

1,108 
475 

1 
1 

727 
333 

1 
1 

1 

1 

83 

68 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  villages  and  small  cities  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

2  Season  March-November  1936. 

s  For  most  of  the  data  on  grade  of  diet,  the  food  records  from  the  North  and  West  for  villages,  small  cities, 
middle-sized  and  large  cities,  and  Chicago,  have  been  pooled  to  form  one  analysis  unit;  likewise,  village  and 
city  records  from  the  Southeast  have  been  pooled  to  form  2  analysis  units,  one  for  Southeast  white  families 
and  one  for  Southeast  Negro  families. 

*  Expenditure-schedule  |and  food-estimate  data  from  Westbrook,  Maine,  and  Greenfield,  Mass.,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  tabulation  and  publication  with  data  from  Wallingford 
and  Willimantic,  Conn.    Food  record  data  from  these  4  cities  are  included  in  this  publication. 


Discrepancies  Between  Counts  Shown  in  This  Report  in  Tables  Derived  from  the  Expenditure 

Schedule 

Tables  in  this  report  derived  from  expenditure  schedules  (tables  22-27  and 
table  37)  are  taken  from  two  sets  of  tabulations — one  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  summarizing  information  on  money  value  of  food  by  occupation,  family  type, 
and  income;  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  details  of  consumption  with 
broader  occupational  categories. 

The  figures  from  the  first  tabulation  appear  in  tables  22-24  of  this  volume  as 
well  as  in  the  report  summarizing  family  expenditures  for  food  along  with  cloth- 
ing and  other  categories  of  family  living  (Misc.  Pub.  396).  In  this  tabulation 
schedules  from  some  families  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  distribution  were  not 
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used;  too  few  schedules  had  been  obtained  for  satisfactory  averages  for  busiress 
and  professional  families  at  the  lowest  income  levels,  and  for  clerical  families  at 
the  highest. 

Tables  from  the  second  tabulation  for  the  more  detailed  analyses  appear  only 
in  this  volume  (tables  25,  26,  27,  and  37).  In  this  second  tabulation  the  schedules 
at  the  extremes  of  the  income  distribution  which  had  not  been  used  in  the  first 
summary  were  now  included  because  occupational  groups  were  combined.  A  few 
other  schedules  omitted  from  the  first  or  summary  tabulation  were  also  included 
in  the  second  inasmuch  as  correspondence  with  families  had  by  then  provided 
missing  data,  or  reediting  had  indicated  minor  corrections  that  made  schedules 
acceptable.  In  a  few  instances,  also,  final  editing  indicated  that  the  income 
classification  of  families  should  be  shifted.  For  example,  the  check  of  data*  on 
the  use  of  the  automobile  for  business  purposes  might  increase  the  sum  allocated 
to  business  expenses  and  thus  serve  to  reduce  net  income;  if  the  family  previously 
had  been  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  income  interval,  such  a  procedure  might 
shift  the  family  to  a  lower  income  class. 

In  consequence  of  these  tabulation  procedures,  minor  differences  appear  in  the 
counts  for  families  shown  in  various  family-type  and/or  income  groups  in  table  24 
derived  from  the  first  tabulation  as  compared  with  tables  25,  26,  and  37  derived 
from  the  second.  Because  of  the  differences  in  the  families  included  in  the  various 
cells,  some  minor  differences  in  averages  also  will  be  found. 

Character  of  Data  Relating  to  Food 

Comparison  of  Groups  of  Families  Filling  Supplementary  Food  Schedules  with  the  Con- 
sumption Sample 

The  relation  of  the  consumption  sample  to  the  portion  of  the  population  that 
this  study  was  designed  to  cover,  and  also  to  the  whole  population  has  been  dis- 
cussed briefly  in  a  preceding  section.  The  extent  to  which  the  groups  of  families 
furnishing  supplementary  food  schedules  were  representative  of  the  consumption 
sample  as  a  whole  is  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

There  is  no  indication  that  within  a  community  the  groups  of  families  filling 
supplementary  food  schedules  differed  from  those  not  filling  these  schedules  with 
respect  to  food  consumption,  providing  they  were  comparable  in  income,  family 
composition,  occupation,  and  race.  Direct  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  avail- 
able, however.  Data  on  money  value  of  food  from  the  expenditure  schedule 
refer  to  the  12-month  supply  of  the  economic  family,  household  help,  and  guests; 
those  from  supplementary  schedules  include  boarders  also  and  refer  to  a  7-day 
period.  Even  on  a  food-expenditure  unit-meal  basis  (ruling  out  differences  in 
household  size  and  period  of  time  covered)  a  direct  comparison  cannot  be  made. 
The  figures  from  supplementary  schedules  refer  only  to  food  prepared  and  served 
at  home,  whereas  those  from  expenditure  schedules  include  also  expenditures  for 
meals  in  restaurants,  for  between-meal  food,  such  as  candy,  or  ice  cream,  and 
soft  or  other  drinks — in  short,  all  expenditures  for  food,  drink,  and  meals,  except 
board  of  children  at  school  and  expenditures  for  food  incurred  while  traveling  or 
on  vacation.  Since  a  somewhat  larger  part  of  the  expenditures  for  food  shown 
on  the  expenditure  schedules  might  represent  payment  for  food  preparation  and 
meal  service  (as  contrasted  with  expenditures  for  uncooked  food  materials  only), 
it  would  be  expected  that  data  on  average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expendi- 
ture unit-meal  derived  from  expenditure  schedules  would  be  higher  than  those 
derived  from  the  supplementary  schedules  for  families  of  comparable  size  and 
income.  This,  however,  was  practically  never  the  case  among  village  and  small- 
city  families,  probably  because  relatively  few  meals  were  purchased  away  from 
home,  and  because  estimates  of  money  value  of  food  made  on  the  basis  of  de- 
tailed schedules,  such  as  the  food-estimate  schedule  or  the  food  record,  usually 
are  higher  than  those  obtained  with  a  shorter  schedule  providing  for  fewer  entries 
and  thus  fewer  reminders  of  expenditures. 

From  the  standpoint  of  methodology,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  characteristics  of  families  willing  to  fill  supplementary  schedules 
and  those  of  all  families  in  the  consumption  sample.  Since  the  level  of  food  con- 
sumption of  village  and  city  families  depends  chiefly  on  the  level  of  money  value 
of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and  this  in  turn  is  affected  by  income  and 
family  composition,  the  following  paragraphs  compare  families  giving  supple- 
mentary food  schedules  with  all  families  in  the  consumption  sample  in  each 
analysis  unit  with  reference  to  three  factors — money  value  of  food  per  unit,  family 
size,  and  income. 
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In  the  village  analysis  units  the  median  money  value  of  food  per  expenditure 
unit  *  reported  on  food-estimate  schedules  (check  lists)  was  slightly  higher — 
from  2  to  6  percent — than  corresponding  figures  from  expenditure  schedules;  the 
median  values  based  on  food  records  were  from  6  to  10  percent  higher  than  those 
from  expenditure  schedules  (table  52) . 

A  tendency  for  the  money  value  of  food  per  unit  to  be  slightly  higher  when 
derived  from  data  from  supplementary  schedules  than  from  data  from  expendi- 
ture schedules  may  reflect  the  greater  detail  provided,  or  a  slightly  higher  eco- 
nomic status  among  families  rilling  supplementary  schedules,  or  both.  It  is 
common  experience  that  estimates  of  expenditure  based  on  detailed  schedules 
such  as  the  supplementary  schedule  usually  are  slightly  higher  than  global  esti- 
mates for  a  few  major  subgroups,  as  were  obtained  on  the  expenditure  schedule. 
This  rather  than  economic  status  probably  is  chiefly  responsible  for  whatever 
small  differences  exist  in  these  data  derived  from  the  two  schedules. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  little  difference  in  average  size  of  family  between 
groups  furnishing  supplementary  schedules  and  the  entire  consumption  sample 
in  each  village  analysis  unit,  as  is  indicated  by  the  distribution  of  families  by 
type  (table  53).  Of  those  giving  supplementary  schedules,  the  proportion  of 
families  comprising  husband  and  wife  only  (type  1)  was  about  equal  to  or  higher 
than  the  proportion  found  in  the  consumption  sample,  except  among  families 
from  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  regions,  where 
the  proportion  of  type  1  families  keeping  food  records  was  definitely  lower.  The 
median  income  of  village  families  filling  supplementary  food  schedules  was  the 
same  or  slightly  lower  than  that  of  families  in  the  consumption  sample  of  a  cor- 
responding analysis  unit;  differences  between  the  two  medians  ranged  from 
0  to  7  percent  lower  in  the  case  of  the  5  units  for  the  food-recording  group,  and 
from  0  to  5  percent  lower  in  the  case  of  the  5  units  for  the  food-estimating  group. 
This  tendency  toward  lower  incomes  reflects  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of 
wage-earning  families  and  a  lower  proportion  of  business,  professional,  and 
clerical  families  in  the  group  furnishing  supplementary  schedules  than  in  the 
consumption  sample,  except  among  white  families  in  the  Southeast. 

1  The  intervals  used  in  classifying  supplementary  schedules  by  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure 
unit  were  those  appearing  in  earlier  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  adjusted  for  changes  in  food 
costs  as  shown  by  the  index  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  each  3-month  period  (seasons)  the 
intervals  were  as  follows: 

Money  value  of  food 
per  food-expenditure 
Period:  unit  per  meal 

March-May  1936 $0.0312 

June- August  1936 .0329 

September-November  1936 .0327 

December-February  1936-37 .0335 

March  1937 .0335 

In  tables  and  charts  referring  to  7-day  supplementary  schedules,  the  intervals  reported  or  plotted  are  those 
corresponding  to  June- August  1936.  These  were  the  months  of  heavy  collection  of  supplementary  schedules 
in  most  localities  (table  55) . 

The  interval  used  in  classifying  12-month  schedules  was  $0.0316  per  food-expenditure  unit  per  meal  (as  of 
the  period  May  1, 1935-April  30, 1936) .  This  interval  was  used  for  each  analysis  unit,  although  the  level  and 
trend  of  food  prices  may  have  differed  somewhat  from  one  region  to  another. 
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Table  52. — money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit  as  reported 
on  3  types  of  schedules:  Distribution  of  households  by  money  value  of  food, 
households  keeping  food  records,  households  furnishing  estimates  of  food  consump- 
tion, and  all  households  in  the  consumption  sample,  10  analysis  units  in  22 
States,1  1935-37 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and  sample 


(1) 


North  and  West: 3 

Food-recording  group. _. 
Food-estimating  group. 
Consumption  sample- 


New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
North  Central: 

Food-recording  group 

Food-estimating  group _. 

Consumption  sample 


Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific: 

Food-recording  group 

Food-estimating  group 

Consumption  sample 


Southeast— white  families: 
Food-recording  group. . 
Food-estimating  group . 
Consumption  sample... 

Southeast — Negro  families: 
Food-recording  group. . 
Food-estimating  group. 
Consumption  sample. .. 


SMALL  CITIES 

North  Central  and  West:  5 

Food-recording  group.  . 

Food-estimating  group. 

Consumption  sample- 
North  Central: 

Food-recording  group. . 

Food-estimating  group. 

Consumption  sample... 


Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pacific: 

Food-recording  group 

Food-estimating  group 

Consumption  sample 


Southeast— white  families: 
Food-recording  group... 
Food-estimating  group. 
Consumption  sample... 

Southeast— Negro  families: 
Food-recording  group.. 
Food-estimating  group. 
Consumption  sample. .. 


(2) 


No. 

438 
2,076 
6,359 


246 
1,304 
3,785 


192 

772 
2,574 


256 
1,275 
2,100 


207 
622 
972 


579 

1,847 
5,929 


311 

969 

2,811 


83 

727 
1,116 


68 
333 
475 


(3) 


Dol. 

0.138 
.133 
.126 


133 
131 
123 


144 
136 

134 


.119 
.115 
.112 


.071 
.067 
.066 


143 
138 

132 


.140 
.130 
.129 


.146 
.144 
.137 


.128 
.126 
.124 


.072 
.064 
.069 


Households  having  food  with  money  value  2  per 
meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  of— 


(4) 


Pet. 
0 
0 
(4) 


W 


(5) 


Pet. 


Pet. 

12 
16 
21 


(7) 


Pet. 
31 
31 
30 


30 


(8) 


Pet. 
30 
25 
22 


18  9 

15  4 

17  5 


(9) 


Pet. 
14 
15 
12 


(10) 


Pet. 


m 


(11) 


Pet. 


M 


1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions 
except  the  Southeast  where  special  studies  of  Negro  families  were  made.  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages 
and  small  cities  studied  in  each  region.  The  food  records  cover  one-week  periods  during  1936-37;  the  food 
check  lists  furnished  by  the  food-estimating  group  cover  one-week  periods  during  March-November  1936; 
the  expenditure  schedules  of  the  consumption  sample  cover  a  12-month  period  in  1935-36.  In  this  table  the 
households  included  in  the  consumption  sample  are  those  for  whom  expenditures  were  analyzed  in  detail. 
This  number  may  differ  slightly  from  the  number  in  the  consumption  sample  in  table  53. 

2  Adjusted  to  June-August  1936  price  level  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  retail  food 
costs. 

3  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 

4  0.50  percent  or  less. 

5  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 
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In  the  five  small-city  units,  the  median  value  of  food  per  expenditure  unit  as 
derived  from  the  food-estimate  schedules  (check  lists)  was  from  1  to  5  percent 
higher  than  that  derived  from  corresponding  expenditure  schedules,  except  for 
the  Negro  unit  in  the  Southeast,  where  the  median  was  lower.  Figures  from 
food  records  were  from  3  to  9  percent  higher  than  those  from  expenditure  sched- 
ules. The  median  income  of  white  families  filling  supplementary  schedules  dif- 
fered but  little  from  that  in  corresponding  consumption  samples.  In  these  four 
analysis  units  they  were  from  2  to  6  percent  lower  for  those  filling  food-estimate 
schedules,  and  from  2  to  7  percent  higher  for  those  keeping  food  records.  Negro 
groups  in  the  Southeast  filling  supplementary  schedules  of  both  types  included 
relatively  fewer  families  with  incomes  under  $500  than  were  found  in  the  con- 
sumption sample.  In  each  of  the  five  food-recording  groups,  the  proportion  of 
families  of  type  1  was  lower  than  that  found  in  the  consumption  sample.  This 
would  tend  to  increase  average  family  size,  and  thus  offset  somewhat  the  influ- 
ence of  higher  median  incomes  in  establishing  the  level  of  money  value  of  food 
per  food-expenditure  unit. 

For  middle-sized  and  large  cities  data  are  not  available  for  comparing  the  dis- 
tribution by  money  value  of  food  of  families  furnishing  food-estimate  schedules 
(check  lists)  with  the  distribution  of  families  keeping  food  records  or  with  those 
filling  expenditure  schedules.  The  only  comparison  that  may  be  made  is  that  of 
food-record  keeping  families  with  the  eligible  sample. 

The  median  income  of  food-recording  families  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  all  eligible  families  in  many  analysis  units  for  middle-sized  and  large  cities. 
In  three  analysis  units,  however,  the  food-recording  group  was  considerably  more 
prosperous.  The  median  income  of  white  families  in  middle-sized  and  large  New 
England  cities  was  15  percent  higher,  and  in  Chicago,  8  percent  higher  than  among 
families  in  the  corresponding  eligible  sample.  Among  Negro  families  in  middle- 
sized  and  large  cities  of  the  Southeast,  the  median  income  of  the  record-keeping 
families  was  21  percent  higher  than  that  of  eligible  families.  In  cities  of  every 
size  studied,  the  proportion  of  business,  professional,  and  clerical  families  was 
higher  among  those  keeping  food  records  than  among  those  in  the  corresponding 
consumption  sample,  especially  among  Negro  families  in  the  larger  cities  in  the 
Southeast. 

In  summary,  available  data  indicate  that  for  most  analysis  units  the  differ- 
ences in  income,  family  size,  and  money  value  of  food  per  unit  of  families  filling 
expenditure  schedules  and  supplementary  food  schedules  are  comparatively 
small;  median  values  seldom  differed  by  as  much  as  10  percent.  The  greatest 
deviations  usually  refer  to  the  relatively  small  analysis  units  comprising  Negro 
families  of  the  Southeast.  With  but  minor  reservations,  data  from  the  supple- 
mentary schedules  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  data  that  might  have 
been  secured  from  the  entire  consumption  sample. 

Reliability  of  the  Food  Data 

The  completeness  and  reliability  of  schedules  were  insured  by  various  pro- 
cedures for  field  collection,  for  editing,  and  for  tabulating  the  data.  Field  agents 
were  thoroughly  trained.  One  out  of  eight  or  ten  schedules  was  verified  by  the 
supervisor  through  a  check  interview.  Schedules  were  carefully  edited,  and  if 
found  to  be  incomplete  or  inconsistent,  the  family  was  revisited.  Expenditure 
schedules  judged  reliable  were  accepted  for  tabulation  only  if  the  total  receipts 
and  total  disbursements  balanced  within  5.5  percent  for  village  and  city  families. 

Supplementary  schedules  were  accepted  on]y  if  circumstances  made  the  week 
of  the  study  a  normal  one  for  the  family.  The  week  was  not  considered  normal 
when  either  the  husband  or  wife  had  fewer  than  11  meals  at  home  during  the 
week,  or  when  the  entire  family  was  absent  from  home  2  or  more  days  of  the 
week,  or  when  the  number  of  meals  served  to  guests  amounted  to  one-fourth  or 
more  of  the  total  number  of  meals  served  to  all  household  members.  Schedules 
were  considered  incomplete  or  of  doubtful  accuracy  and,  hence,  were  returned  to 
the  field  office  for  verification  or  rejection  if  the  food  supply  as  reported  furnished 
less  than  half  of  the  estimated  energy  requirements  of  the  family,  or  if  entries 
were  entirely  lacking  for  some  major  class  of  food,  such  as  grain  products  or  fats. 
Unless  the  points  in  question  could  be  verified,  schedules  also  were  rejected  if 
entries  appeared  unreasonably  high,  suggesting  that  purchases  rather  than 
consumption  had  inadvertently  been  reported. 

The  data  obtained  by  the  use  of  food-estimate  schedules  (check  lists)  and  food 
records  represent  consumption  in  the  economic  rather  than  in  the  physiological 
sense.     The  figures  show  what  was  available  for  consumption,  but  not  what  actu- 
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ally  was  eaten.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  information  regarding  food 
spoilage  or  food  waste,  although,  of  course,  food  produced  or  purchased  primarily 
as  feed  for  pets,  chicks,  or  domestic  animals  was  excluded.  In  evaluating  the 
nutritive  content  of  the  diet,  account  was  taken  of  inedible  refuse,  such  as  bones, 
peelings,  egg  shells,  or  fruit  pits,  to  the  extent  of  average  figures  on  composition. 
Under  some  circumstances  these  average  figures  may  be  too  low  to  represent 
usual  household  practice. 

Of  the  two  supplementary  schedules,  the  food  records  presumably  are  the  more 
accurate.  Records  covering  short  periods  are  occasionally  subjected  to  the 
criticism  that  some  families  plan  meals  on  a  higher-than-usual  plane  during  the 
period  covered  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  favorable  impression  on  the  field  agent, 
or  on  a  lower-than-usual  plane  in  an  attempt  to  gain  sympathy.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  encourage  families  to  continue  their  usual  mode  of  living  during  the 
week  of  the  food  record. 

Errors  in  food  records  are  likely  to  be  omissions  of  entries  and  bias  the  results 
through  consistent  understatement  of  consumption.  Errors  in  estimates  (check 
lists)  may  include  both  underestimation  and  overestimation  due  in  part  to  failure 
to  recall  quantities  accurately,  and  in  part,  to  inaccuracies  in  recalling  practice 
over  a  defined  period.  These  tend  to  compensate  each  other  in  averages  based 
on  large  numbers  of  families.  Any  such  compensation  of  errors  is  inapplicable 
when  schedules  are  treated  one  by  one.  Hence  data  from  food-estimates  (check 
lists)  have  been  used  in  this  study  only  for  group  averages,  and  not  for  a  study  of 
variations  among  families  in  the  nutritive  content  of  diets. 

Table  54. — money  value  and  quantities  of  food  eeported  on  food-estimate 
schedules  as  a  percentage  of  those  reported  on  food  records:  money 
value  and  quantities  of  food  reported  on  estimate  schedules  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  corresponding  data  from  food  records  {food  record  data  =  100),  8  analysis  units 
in  22  States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Relative  money 
value 

Relative  quantities  reported  of— 

Analysis  unit 

As  re- 
port- 
ed 2 

When 
valued 

at 
iden- 
tical 
prices  3 

Eggs 

Milk 
equiv- 
alent * 

Fats, 
meat, 
poul- 
try, 
fish 

Flour 
equiv- 
alent 6 

Sugar, 
sirup, 
pre- 
serves 

Pota- 
toes, 
sweet- 
pota- 
toes 

Other 
vege- 
tables, 

all 
fruit  » 

VILLAGES 

New  England,  Middle  At- 
lantic, and  North  Central. 
Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pa- 

Percent 
98 

94 
97 
94 

93 

99 
98 
89 

Percent 
101 

95 
99 
97 

92 

98 
102 
106 

Percent 
109 

104 
109 

146 

111 

96 
147 
159 

Percent 
93 

84 
102 

92 

88 
96 
108 

Percent 
107 

105 
102 
94 

100 

107 
100 
93 

Percent 
97 

92 
95 
104 

79 

96 
98 
113 

Percent 
93 

89 
94 
109 

93 

102 
106 
116 

Percent 
115 

95 
101 
81 

116 

102 
90 
70 

Percent. 
96 

92 

Southeast — white  families.. . 
Southeast— Negro  families. . 

SMALL  CITIES 

94 
80 

84 

Plains,  Mountain,  and  Pa- 
cific.               .     .... 

94 

Southeast — white  families... 
Southeast— Negro  families. . 

110 
129 

i  For  the  food-record  data,  averages  for  the  money-value  classes  shown  in  tables  39-43  have  been  weighted 
by  the  distribution  of  all  records  collected  to  obtain  an  average  for  the  regions  shown  here. 

2  Based  on  median  money  values  of  all  food. 

3  Village  data  are  valued  at  the  average  prices  reported  on  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North 
Central  food-estimate  schedules.  Small-city  data  are  valued  at  the  average  prices  reported  on  North  Central 
schedules. 

i  Approximately  the  quantity  of  fluid  milk  to  which  the  various  dairy  products  (except  butter)  are  equiva- 
lent so  far  as  protein  and  minerals  are  concerned. 
6  Two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  baked  goods  has  been  added  to  that  of  flour,  meals,  and  cereals. 
6  Does  not  include  dried  vegetables. 


The  relationship  between  the  data  provided  by  the  two  supplementary  sched- 
ules with  respect  to  money  value  and  quantities  of  food  consumed  is  indicated  in 
table  54  for  village  and  small-city  families.     The  average  money  value  of  food 
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per  expenditure  unit  as  shown  by  food-estimate  schedules  was  similar  to  that 
shown  by  food  records,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Averages  derived  from 
the  estimate-schedules  were  lower  than  those  from  records  by  from  2  to  6  percent 
in  the  several  village  analysis  units;  and  by  1  to  7  percent  in  the  several  small-city 
units  of  white  families,  except  among  Negro  families  in  the  small  cities  of  the 
Southeast,  where  the  data  based  on  estimates  were  lower  by  11  percent.  (The 
median  income  of  the  Negro  food-estimating  families  was  18  percent  lower  than 
that  of  the  record-keeping  group.)  There  was  less  discrepancy  between  money 
value  figures  derived  from  the  two  types  of  schedules,  however,  when  the  average 
quantities  of  major  food  groups  reported  on  each  type  of  schedule  were  valued  at 
identical  prices;  for  the  several  village  units,  figures  for  money  value  of  food  de- 
rived from  the  food-estimate  schedules  ranged  from  5  percent  below  to  1  percent 
above  figures  derived  from  food  records;  for  small-city  units  corresponding  figures 
ranged  from  8  percent  below  to  6  percent  above.  Some  of  the  difference  in  aver- 
age prices  reported  on  the  two  schedules  probably  was  due  to  seasonal  trends  in 
prices  and  availability  of  foods;  the  collection  period  of  food  records  lagged  from 
1  to  2  months  behind  that  of  food-estimate  schedules  (table  55) . 

On  the  whole,  food  records  showed  slightly  greater  consumption  of  all  food 
than  did  food-estimate  schedules  (check  lists).  There  were  exceptions  for  cer- 
tain foods  or  groups  of  food,  however.  For  example,  egg  consumption  did  not 
follow  the  general  rule.  The  average  quantities  reported  on  estimate  schedules 
exceeded  those  reported  on  records  in  all  but  one  analysis  unit.  In  part  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  estimate-schedule  collection  came  earlier  in  the  year  than 
food-record  collection  (see  table  55) ;  with  egg  prices  advancing  in  1936  more  than 
seasonally  from  summer  to  late  winter,  consumption  probably  was  greater  in  the 
earlier  weeks  covered  by  the  estimate  schedules  than  in  the  later  period  covered 
by  the  records.  In  part,  however,  the  difference  in  averages  for  eggs  may  have 
been  due  to  the  procedure  of  asking  for  estimates  of  egg  consumption.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  estimates  were  made  in  terms  of  dozens  rather  than  number. 
Any  bias  toward  an  upward  rounding  of  the  small  figures  for  dozens  would  result 
in  the  reporting  of  higher  consumption  on  estimate  schedules  than  found  on  food 
records. 

Except  in  two  analysis  units  of  the  Southeast,  estimates  of  milk  consumption 
tended  to  be  lower  than  records.  There  may  have  been  some  tendency  in  esti- 
mating to  omit  milk  purchased  at  stores  as  a  supplement  to  that  obtained  through 
routine  deliveries.  Estimates  of  meat  consumption  tended  to  equal  or  exceed 
records,  except  among  Negro  families,  where  the  reverse  was  true.  On  the  other 
hand,  estimates  of  quantities  of  grain  products  consumed  tended  to  fall  below 
records,  except  among  Negro  families. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  consumption  of  sugars,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
probably  has  contributed  both  to  the  relatively  large  differences  between  aver- 
ages for  these  food  groups  derived  from  estimate  schedules  and  those  derived 
from  records,  and  to  lack  of  consistency  in  the  direction  of  deviations.  Another 
contributing  factor  was  the  difference  in  the  period  of  collection  represented  by 
each  type  of  schedule.  For  example,  the  fact  that  for  Negro  families  averages 
referring  to  consumption  of  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  derived  from  estimate 
schedules  tended  to  be  much  lower  than  those  derived  from  food  records,  undoubt- 
edly reflects  the  relative  scarcity  of  sweetpotatoes,  a  well-liked  food,  in  the 
months  covered  by  estimates  as  compared  with  their  greater  abundance  during 
the  period  in  which  food  records  were  kept.  This  differential  in  the  months  cov- 
ered by  the  two  supplementary  schedules  probably  also  accounts  in  part  for  the 
deviations  in  the  two  sets  of  averages  for  fruit  (and  sugar)  and  for  vegetables 
other  than  potatoes.  The  periods  covered  by  the  two  types  of  schedules  over- 
lapped more  in  villages  than  in  small  cities;  greater  consistency  is  found  in  aver- 
ages derived  from  the  two  types  of  schedules  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
communities. 

Both  types  of  supplementary  schedules  report  only  the  quantities  of  food  used 
in  the  preparation  of  family  meals.  The  data  obtained  on  fats,  for  example, 
apply  only  to  fats  purchased  as  such,  and  do  not  include  fats  incorporated  in  com- 
mercially baked  or  processed  goods.  Likewise  the  data  obtained  on  sugar  in- 
cludes only  that  bought  for  the  preparation  of  home  meals  and  is  exclusive  of  that 
contained  in  the  commercially  canned  fruit  and  baked  goods  and  in  ice  cream 
eaten  in  home  meals.  Nor  do  the  figures  presented  include  the  sugar  used  in 
making  commercial  soft  drinks,  candies,  and  ice  cream  eaten  between  meals  and 
in  meals  purchased  away  from  home. 

The  factors  just  discussed  affect  the  suitability  of  the  data  on  consumption  of 
individual  items  or  groups  of  food  for  national  or  regional  estimates.     In  addition, 
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Table  55. — month  of  collection  of  supplementary  schedules:  Distribution 
of  supplementary  food  schedules  by  month  of  collection,  8  analysis  units  in  22 
States,1  1936-37 

[Households  of  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Month  of  collection 


New  England, 

Middle  Atlantic, 

and  North 

Central  2 


Food 
esti- 
mates 


Food 
records 


Plains,  Moun- 
tain, and  Pacific 


Food 
esti- 
mates 


Food 
records 


Southeast 


White 


Food 
esti- 
mates 


Food 
records 


Negro 


Food 
esti- 
mates 


Food 
records 


VILLAGES 

All  months... 

1936: 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1937: 

January 

February 

March 

April.' 

SMALL  CITIES 

All  months 

1936: 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1937: 

January 

February 

March 

April... _. 


Number 
1,425 


Number 
246 


Number 
813 


Number 
192 


Number 
1,628 


Number 
256 


Number 
805 


Number 
207 


Percent 
3 
24 
22 
15 
10 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 


Percent 

0 

(3) 

24 

29 

20 

12 

2 

5 

2 

2 


(3) 


Percent 
1 
15 
17 
19 
21 
12 
4 
4 
4 
2 

1 
0 
0 
0 


Percent 
0 
0 
0 

20 
42 
31 
1 
0 
3 


Percent 
1 
13 
14 
15 
14 
5 
6 
7 


Percent 
0 
0 
9 
24 
19 
10 
3 
16 
5 
3 

4 
6 
1 
0 


Percent 
1 
14 
14 
16 
18 
2 
7 
4 
4 


Percent 
0 
0 
3 

27 
20 
15 
4 
8 
7 
5 


Number 
928 


Number 


Number 
1,009 


Number 
311 


Number 
840 


Number 
83 


Number 
414 


Number 


Percent 
6 
16 
20 
16 
14 
10 
6 
3 
4 


(3) 


Percent 
0 
0 
4 
20 
14 
23 
11 
12 
7 


Percent 
(3) 
3 
15 
16 
18 
19 
10 
8 
6 
4 

1 
0 
0 
0 


Percent 
0 
0 
4 
5 
22 
33 
14 
12 


Percent 
0 
3 
11 
14 
24 
18 
7 


(3) 


Percent 
0 
0 
1 

10 
12 
16 
25 
22 
4 
6 

4 
0 
0 
0 


Percent 
(3) 
4 
11 
17 
17 
16 
6 
6 
3 
5 


Percent 
0 
0 
0 
7 
9 
18 
35 
7 
12 


1  See  Glossary  for  definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  "White  families  only  were  studied  in  all  regions 
except  the  Southeast,  where  special  studies  of  Negro  families  were  made.  See  table  50  for  a  list  of  the  villages 
and  small  cities  included  in  the  regions  studied.  Percentages  in  this  table  are  based  on  the  number  of 
schedules  collected  during  all  the  months. 

2  For  small  cities,  North  Central  region  only. 

3  0.50  percent  or  less. 


it  is  to  be  expected  that  per  capita  consumption  of  some  foods  or  food  groups  as 
found  in  this  study  would  be  much  larger  than  would  be  found  for  the  population 
as  a  whole;  of  other  foods,  smaller,  because  the  study  was  designed  to  investigate 
consumption  patterns  only  of  specific  population  groups.  (See  pp.  23 1-234  for  dis- 
cussion of  population  groups  included  and  omitted  from  this  study.)  Undoubt- 
edly the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  among  nonrelief  native-born  families 
would  exceed  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole,  whereas  their  consumption  of 
oleomargarine,  olive  oil,  and  some  other  edible  fats  might  be  less.  Similarly  the 
relationships  between  the  various  cuts  of  meat  consumed  by  families  included  in 
this  study  would  scarcely  represent  the  relative  importance  of  these  cuts  in  meat 
consumption  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Examples  might  be  multiplied  for  each 
of  the  other  food  groups. 
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Less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  figures  for  individual  food  items  classified  under 
each  major  group  than  on  figures  for  groups  of  food.  Not  all  individual  articles- 
of  foods  are  consumed  in  any  given  7-day  period;  every  week  there  are  many 
alternates  among  which  a  family  may  choose  both  in  purchases  at  the  market  and 
in  selections  from  produce  of  home  gardens.  Furthermore,  seasonal  abundance 
or  scarcity  may  result  in  unduly  high  or  unduly  low  averages  for  some  individual 
foods  when  the  study  of  consumption  covers  only  a  single  7-day  period  in  certain 
months,  as  was  the  case  for  the  supplementary  food  schedules. 

Data  for  Low-Income  Families 

Average  expenditures  for  living  made  by  families  at  the  lowest  income  levels  in 
some  analysis  units  do  not  follow  the  trends  shown  by  the  higher  income  classes 
as  closely  as  might  be  expected.  For  example,  families  in  the  class  $250-8499 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  villages  had  an  average  value  of  living 
of  S548 — a  sum  appreciably  greater  than  average  income,  $394.  At  none  of  the 
higher  levels  was  the  deficit  of  the  group  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  total  income. 

The  group  at  the  income  level  $250-8499  doubtless  included  some  families  not 
typical  of  this  low-income  group — i.  e.,  families  that  customarily  had  higher  net 
incomes  but  were  suffering  temporary  reverses.  Outlays  for  food,  as  well  as  for 
all  items  of  living,  made  by  such  families  probably  are  much  more  closely  related 
to  average  income  over  a  period  of  years  than  to  income  in  a  single  unusual  year. 
The  number  of  families  in  the  lowest  income  classes  was  relatively  small  in  most 
analysis  units;  hence,  the  expenditures  of  a  few  atypical  families  (those  accus- 
tomed to  higher  incomes)  exerted  considerable  influence  on  averages.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  averages  for  the  entire  income  class,  more  often  than  not,  are  not 
representative  of  the  lowest  levels  of  expenditure  of  the  population  group  studied. 
Since  data  from  the  supplementary  food-estimate  schedules  were  tabulated  for 
incomes  $0-8499,  the  upward  bias  caused  by  these  atypical  low-income  families 
was  not  so  sharply  defined  as  in  data  presented  from  the  expenditure  schedules. 
However,  the  influence  of  these  families  must  not  be  overlooked  in  analyzing 
data  from  the  supplementary  schedules  for  this  lowest  income  group. 

Interregional  Comparisons 

Composition  of  the  Sample 

Most  of  the  interregional  comparisons  made  in  this  volume  have  been  based  on 
data  from  families  of  specified  types  in  specific  income  classes.  This  has  been 
done  because  the  analysis  units  differ  somewhat  both  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tion of  large  families  included  in  the  consumption  sample  and  with  respect  to 
distribution  of  families  by  income.  It  will  be  recalled  that  families  of  types 
6  and  7  were  studied  (in  addition  to  types  1-5)  in  some  analysis  units;  but  in 
others,  the  sample  was  limited  to  families  of  the  first  five  types.  (See  pp.  236-237.) 
Furthermore,  in  some  communities  the  families  surveyed  were  more  representa- 
tive of  all  population  groups  than  in  others,  and  in  some  communities  the  income 
level  and  patterns  of  income  distribution  were  less  affected  by  local  economic 
situations  than  in  others  (p.  234).  For  example,  the  droughts  of  unusual  severity 
in  1934  and  1936  in  the  Great  Plains  undoubtedly  affected  incomes  in  villages  and 
cities  as  well  as  on  farms  in  that  region.  Since  income  levels  and  family  size  as 
well  as  region  affect  consumption  patterns,  interregional  comparisons  should  not 
be  based  on  all  incomes  lines  (p.  236).  Differences  in  the  summary  averages  fori 
families  of  all  income  classes  combined  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  estimating  differ- 
ences  in  aggregate  consumption  of  families  in  the  various  analysis  units. 

The  Period  Covered  by  the  Study 

The  12-month  period  covered  by  the  survey  cannot  be  defined  exactly.  Each 
family  that  filled  a  schedule  was  free  to  choose  a  continuous  12-month  period 
beginning  not  earlier  than  January  1935  and  ending  not  later  than  December 
1936.  The  period  of  schedule  collection  in  a  community  affected  the  dates  chosen 
by  families.  Obviously,  families  in  the  communities  in  which  field  work  was  con- 
cluded in  the  summer  of  1936  had  less  choice  of  a  period  for  the  report  year  than 
those  interviewed  in  December. 
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The  majority  of  the  schedules  fell  within  the  18-month  period  beginning  January 
•1,  1935  and  closing  June  30,  1936.  Only  in  the  North  Central  small  cities  were 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure  schedules  for  periods  ending  later  than 
June  30, 1936.  Had  there  been  marked  changes  in  general  price  level  in  the  period 
from  January  1,  1935  to  June  30,  1936,  consumption  patterns  at  a  given  income 
level  might  also  have  changed  appreciably.  However,  the  index  of  cost  of  goods 
purchased  by  wage  earners  and  lower  salaried  urban  workers,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  98.1  for  1935  and  99.1  for  1936  (1935-39=100). 
The  purchasing  power  of  a  given  income,  accordingly,  would  have  differed  little 
during  the.  2  years  in  question,  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  comparison  of 
two  or  more  analysis  units  with  respect  to  ways  of  spending  of  families  at  a  given 
income  level,  therefore,  seems  justified  even  though  there  were  some  differences 
with  respect  to  period  of  schedule  collection. 

The  7-day  period  covered  by  a  supplementary  food  schedule  was  determined 
chiefly  by  the  date  of  interview.  The  food-estimate  schedule  (check  lists)  gener- 
ally pertained  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  interview,  and  the  food 
record  to  some  week  shortly  afterward,  when  appointments  could  be  made  for 
the  visits  of  the  special  food-record  agent  to  assist  the  homemaker  with  inventories 
of  stocks  of  food  on  hand,  to  give  instructions  for  keeping  the  record,  and  to  super- 
vise entries.  The  proportion  of  supplementary  schedules  obtained  during  each 
month  covered  by  field  work  is  shown  in  table  55.  Attention  has  been  called 
earlier  to  the  possible  influence  upon  consumption  of  the  uneven  seasonal  dis- 
tribution of  schedules,  of  variations  in  the  relative  abundance  of  different  kinds 
of  food  in  the  markets,  and  of  shifts  in  the  retail  prices  of  food.  In  this  report, 
interunit  comparisons  have  been  based  only  on  data  collected  in  summer  months — 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Because  relatively  few  supplementary  schedules  were  obtained  during  winter 
months,  appendix  tables  showing  quantities  of  food  consumed  derived  from  food- 
estimate  schedules  present  only  the  results  obtained  by  pooling  data  from  sched- 
ules collected  from  March  through  November  1936.  Such  figures,  of  course, 
cannot  be  used  for  interunit  comparisons  or  for  national  estimates  of  the  con- 
sumption of  any  item  or  groups  of  items  the  consumption  of  which  has  a  definite 
seasonal  trend,  without  adjustment  for  this  factor.     (See  also  p.  247.) 

Measurement  of  Household  Size  in  Dietary  Analyses 

Week-Equivalent  Persons 

To  determine  the  number  of  persons  to  which  each  household  furnishing  sup" 
plementary  food  schedules  was  equivalent,  the  total  number  of  meals  served  to 
all  persons  during  the  week  was  divided  by  21,  since  in  this  country  this  is  the 
usual  number  served  to  each  person.  Meals  for  an  entire  week  were  expressed 
as  this  number,  even  though  the  food  was  apportioned  into  more  than  21  servings 
for  infants  and  invalids,  or  fewer  than  21  for  persons  habitually  not  eating  break- 
fast or  lunch.  Lunches  purchased  and  eaten  away  from  home  were  not  counted 
as  family  meals  but  were  recorded  separately.  This  procedure  made  it  possible 
to  adjust  for  meals  eaten  away  from  home  by  household  members,  as  well  as  for 
meals  served  at  home  to  guests  or  boarders.  In  this  computation,  based  only 
on  the  number  of  meals,  each  individual,  regardless  of  age  or  activity,  was  con- 
sidered equally  important  insofar  as  food  consumption  was  concerned. 

The  chief  use  made  of  household  size  in  terms  of  week-equivalent  persons  was 
in  determining  the  average  per  capita  consumption  of  various  articles  or  groups 
of  food  in  the  tabulation  of  supplementary  schedules.  These  averages  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  aggregate  consumption  for  the  week  by  the  number  of  equiva- 
lent persons  comprising  the  household  or  group  of  households.  Data  on  the 
consumption  of  food  on  a  per  capita  basis  are  satisfactory  for  comparisons  between 
large  population  groups  composed  of  similar  proportions  of  children  and  adults. 
For  groups  dissimilar  in  the  ratio  of  children  and  adults,  such  figures  are  not 
comparable  when  they  refer  to  commodities  that  are  consumed  more  largely  by 
persons  in  some  age  groups  than  in  others. 
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Food-Expenditure  Units 

Since  it  costs  more  to  feed  adults  than  infants  and  more  to  feed  young  people  in 
the  'teen  age  than  moderately  active  adults,  the  money  value  of  a  family's  food  is 
affected  by  the  age  and  activity  of  the  household  members  as  well  as  by  their 
number.  In  order  to  compare  the  money  value  of  food  among  families  differing 
in  size  and  age  composition,  investigators  often  compute  the  number  of  moder- 
ately active  men  (food-expenditure  units)  that  could  be  fed  for  the  amounts  spent 
for  the  food  of  the  family.  By  dividing  the  aggregate  money  value  of  food  for 
each  family  by  the  number  of  units  to  which  the  family  is  equivalent,  the  money 
value  per  unit  may  be  computed. 

To  compute  the  number  of  food-expenditure  units  to  which  a  family  is  equiva- 
lent, it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relative  money  value  of  the  food  consumed  by 
persons  differing  in  age,  size,  and  activity.  For  this  study,  these  relatives  were 
estimated  from  the  money  value  of  food  budgets  for  different  individuals2  priced 
according  to  retail  food  prices  in  the  period,  June-August  1936.  The  estimated 
money  value  of  the  food  of  a  moderately  active  man  (about  $2.40  a  week)  was 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  figures  for  persons  of  other  age,  sex,  and  activity  were 
expressed  in  terms  of  ratios  to  this  value.  Two  scales  of  relatives  were  devel- 
oped— a  detailed  one  for  the  7-day  supplementary  schedules  (both  food-estimate 
schedules  and  food  records)  and  a  condensed  one  for  the  12-month  expenditure 
schedules. 

The  scale  of  relatives  used  in  conjunction  with  7-day  schedules  was  as  follow?: 

Equivalent  in  expenditure  uniis 

Age  group :  

75  vears  or  older:  1  Men  and  boys     Women  and  girls 

Moderatelv  active 0.90  0.85 

Active .95  .90 

20-74  years: 

Moderatelv  active 2  1.  00  .92 

Active 1.12  1.00 

16-19  vears 1.14  1.01 

14-15  vears 1.12  1.01 

13  vears 1.07  .97 

12  vears 1.03  .93 

11  years .98  .90 

10  vears .95  .88 

9  vears .91  .84 

8  vears .87  .79 

7  vears .80  .73 

6  years .73  .67 

5  years .65  .63 

4  years .61  .60 

3  years .59  .58 

2  years .55  .55 

1  year .54  .54 

Under  1  year .51  .51 

1  Including  adult  invalids  of  any  age. 

*  0.95  if  working  less  than  20  hours  weekly. 

The  condensed  modification  of  this  scale  used  for  the  12-month  schedules  of  the 
consumption  sample  is  shown  below: 

Person  and  age  group:  Equivalent  in 

Members  of  economic  family:  expenditure  unitt 

20  vears  or  older I 1.  0 

13-19  vears 1.  1 

6-12  years • .9 

Under  6  years .  6 

Other  members  of  household: 

Boarders,    guests    (overnight    or    longer),    and    paid 

household  help 1.  0 

Xurse  for  sick .  9 

2  Stiebelixg.  Hazel  K.,  and  Phipard,  Esther  F.    diets  of  families  of  employed  wage  earners 
AND  CLERICAL  WORKERS  IN"  CITIES.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Cir.  507:  7,  illus.     1939. 
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Equivalents  in 
nutrition  units 


The  number  of  meals  served  to  each  individual  in  the  household  was  multiplied 
by  the  appropriate  factor  for  that  individual  shown  in  the  pertinent  scale,  and  the 
products  added  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  equivalent  food-expenditure  unit- 
meals  for  the  household.  The  aggregate  money  value  of  food  divided  by  this 
total  gives  the  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal.  The  result- 
ing figure — on  a  meal,  day,  or  week  basis — has  been  used  in  this  report  as  a 
measure  of  the  level  of  money  value  of  food. 

Nutrition  Units 

In  developing  scales  of  nutrition-equivalents,  it  was  necessary  to  set  reasonable 
dietary  allowances  for  individuals  differing  in  age,  sex,  and  activity  for  each 
separate  nutrient,  and  then  to  find  for  each  nutrient  the  ratio  existing  between 
the  allowances  for  persons  differing  in  age,  sex,  or  activity  and  the  allowance  for 
a  moderately  active  70-kilogram  man.  Dietary  allowances  for  various  nutrients 
do  not  rest  on  the  same  amount  of  experimental  evidence.  Requirements  for 
food  energy,  for  example,  have  been  studied  more  extensively  than  those  for 
minerals.  Requirements  for  vitamins  have  been  least  explored,  although  more 
deeply  for  some  vitamins  than  for  others.  Some  of  the  factors  involved  in  setting 
dietary  allowances  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  publication.3 

The  relatives  used  in  this  study  for  determining  family  size  in  terms  of  equiv- 
alent nutrition  units  are  given  below  for  several  nutrients: 

Equivalents  in 
nutrition  units 

Nutrient  and  sex-age  group — Con. 
Vitamin  A  value — Continued. 
Boy,    7-10   years;   girl,   8-13 

years 0.  90 

Boy,    4-6    years;    girl,    4-7 

years .75 

Child,  under  4  years .75 

Thiamin  (vitamin  Bi) : 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 1.  00 

Boy,  16-19  years 1.20 

Boy,  13-15  years 1.  00 

Boy,  11-12  years;  girl,  14-19 

years .  83 

Boy,  9-10  years;  girl,   11-13 

years .80 

Boy,    7-8    years;    girl,    8-10 

years .  70 

Boy,    4-6    years;    girl,    4-7 

years .  50 

Child,  under  4  years .40 

Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C): 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 1.00 

Boy,  16-19  years 1.20 

Boy,  13-15  years 1.  00 

Boy,  11-12  years;  girl,  14-19 

years .90 

Boy,  9-10  years;  girl,   11-13 

years .80 

Boy,    4-8    years;    girl,    4-10 

years .  70 

Child,  under  4  years .  70 

Riboflavin: 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 1.00 

Boy,  11-19  years;  girl,  14-19 

years 1.  00 

Boy,    7-10   years;   girl,   8-13 

years .90 

Boy,  4-6  years;  girl,  4-7  years.     .  75 
Child,  under  4  years .75 


Nutrient  and  sex-age  group: 
Protein : 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 

Boy,  9-19  years;  girl,   11-19 

years 

Boy,    7-8    years;    girl,    8-10 

years 

Boy,    4-6    years;    girl,    4-7 

years 

Child,  under  4  years 

Calcium: 

Man,  20  years  or  older 

Woman,  20  years  or  older 

Child,  under  20  years 

Phosphorus: 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 

Boy,  13-19  years 

Boy,  9-12  years;  girl,  11-19 

years 

Boy,    4-8    years;    girl,    4-10 

years 

Child,  under  4  years 

Iron: 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 

Boy,  13-19  years 

Boy,  11-12  years;  girl,  14-19 

years 

Boy,  9-10  years;  girl,   11-13 

years 

Boy,    7-8    years;    girl,    8-10 

years 

Boy,    4-6    years;    girl,    4-7 

years 

Child,  under  4  years 

Vitamin  A  value: 

Adult,  20  years  or  older 

Boy,  11-19  years;  girl,  14-19 

years 


1.  0 
1.  1 
1.0 


1.0 
1.3 
1.  5 

1.0 
1.0 

.9 


1.0 
1.0 


;5 

.4 

1.00 
1.  00 


3  Stiebeling,  Hazel  K.,  and  Phipard.  Esther  F.    diets  of  families  of  employed  wage  earners 
and  clerical  workers  in  cities.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Cir.  507,  141  pp.,  illus.    1939. 
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The  fact  that  the  same  relative  allowance  is  assigned  to  groups  of  persons 
representing  a  wide  age  range  indicates  something  of  the  approximate  and  often 
arbitrary  character  of  the  scales  of  equivalents.  The  order  of  magnitude  repre- 
sented by  unity  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  although  too  much  significance 
should  not  be  attached  to  the  exact  values:  Protein,  60  to  75  grams;  calcium, 
0.68  gram;  phosphorus,  1.32  grams;  iron,  15  milligrams:  vitamin  A  value,  6,000 
International  Units:  thiamin  (vitamin  BO,  1.5  to  2.0  milligrams:  ascorbic  acid 
(vitamin  C),  60  to  75  milligrams:  riboflavin,  1.5  to  2.0  milligrams.  These  values 
allow  some  margin  of  safety  over  estimated  average  minimum  needs  for  each 
nutrient,  but  the  margins  probably  are  not  equally  generous  for  all.  The  allow- 
ances for  the  moderately  active  man  and  the  relatives  for  other  persons  will 
require  revision  as  the  knowledge  of  human  requirements  grows,  and  with  each 
marked  revision,  household  size  and  the  average  nutritive  content  of  the  diets  per 
nutrition  unit  should  be  recomputed. 

Two  scales  for  determining  household  size  in  terms  of  food-energy  units  have 
been  used:  (1)  The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  scale,  shown  in  table  56,  and  (2) 
the  International  scale,  proposed  in  1932  by  a  committee  of  experts  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.4 


Table  56. 


scale  of  relatives  for  food-exergy  allowaxces:  Suggested  daily 
allowances  and  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  scale  of  equivalents 


St-x,  age.  and  activity 

Description  nf  individual 

Sug- 
gested 
allow- 
ances 

Food- 
energy 

Averaee  height 

Average  weight 

equiv- 
alents 

Men.  20-59  rears  -   -..  

Inches 
68 

Centi- 
meters 

173 

Pounds 
154 

Kilo- 
mams 

7" 

Net 

calories 

Units 

Moderatelv  active  work.. 

3.000 
4.500 
3.900 
2.700 
2.400 

1.00 

Yerv  active  work. 

:::::::::: 

1.50 

1.30 

Lieht  work 

.90 

Sedentarv  work.  _  _. ... 

.80 

64 

163 

132 

60 

2.500 
3.000 
2.700 
2.300 
2.100 

3.600 
3,000 
2.500 
2.400 
2.100 
1.500 

2.500 
2.400 
2,100 

' 
1,200 

.83 

1.00 

Active  work 

.90 

Li gh t  work 

Sedentarv  work 

.70 

Boys: 

16-19  vears 

68 
63 
57 

53 
49 
42 

64 
58 
52 
42 
35 

173 
160 

145 
135 
125 
107 

163 

147 
132 
107 
89 

139 
111 

^2 
... 
55 
40 

121 
89 
64 
39 
29 

63 
50 
37 
31 
25 
18 

55 

40 

29 

S 

13 

1.20 

1.00 

11-12  years 

.S3 

9-10  vears    . 

.80 

7-8  years . 

.70 

.50 

Girls: 

14-19  vears.      .  ...  

.83 

11-13  vears 

.80 

.70 

4-7  vears ..     

.50 

.40 

«  A  reduction  of  about  10  percent  was  made  in  caloric  allowances  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  75 
and  of  about  20  percent  for  those  over  75  years.  Some  adjustments  according  to  a  sliding  scale  were  also 
made  for  persons  in  each  group  whose  height  was  above  or  below  average. 

The  latter  scale  is  based  on  a  value  of  unity  of  3,000  calories,  gross,  or  2,700 


calories,  net.     The  coefficients  used  in  the  International  scale  for  individual 
different  age  and  sex  are  as  follow.-; 

Age  or  sex  group:  Unit 

Under  2  vears «0.  2 

2-3  years .3 

4-5  years .4 

6-7  vears .5 

8-9  Vears .6 


of 


A.ge  or  sex  group:  Unst 

10-11  vears 0.7 

12-13  years .  8 

14-59  years,  male 1.  0 

14-59  years,  female .  8 

60  vears  or  older .8 


4  League  of  Nations,  Health  Organisation,    conference  of  experts  fob  the  standards 

of  certain  methods  used  ix  making  dietary  studies.  held  in  rome  on  settemper  2d  and  31  , 
Health  Orean.  Quart.  Bul.  1:  477-4>3.     1932. 
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In  general,  calorie  allowances  are  set  fairly  close  to  probable  requirements,  as 
indicated  by  the  usual  food  intake  of  healthy  persons.  No  addition  is  made  for  a 
margin  of  safety,  as  in  the  case  of  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamins,  since  there  is 
believed  to  be  no  advantage  and  some  distinct  disadvantages  in  a  surplus  of 
calories.  The  discussions  of  average  values  for  food  energy  per  unit  in  this  pub- 
lication are  confined  to  computations  based  on  the  Bureau's  scale  for  food-energy 
equivalents,  because  this  scale  is  believed  to  reflect  more  closely  than  the  Inter- 
national scale  the  food-energy  needs  of  persons  living  under  American  conditions. 
Household  size  in  terms  of  the  International  scale  of  units  is  included  in  tables 
referring  to  food-energy  values,  however,  in  order  to  make  possible  direct  compari- 
sons of  these  data  with  results  of  studies  of  other  countries. 

The  computation  of  the  number  of  adult  nutrition  units  to  which  a  family  is 
equivalent  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example,  referring  to  energy  require- 
ments : 

Equivalent  in 
food-energy 
Family  member:  units 

Man,  70  kilograms,  moderately  active 1.  00 

Woman,  60  kilograms,  moderately  active .83 

Boy,  aged  10 .  80 

Girl,  aged  5 .  50 

Total 3.  13 

Thus,  this  family  of  four  persons  is  considered  equivalent  to  only  3.13  moder- 
ately active  men  so  far  as  energy  requirements  are  concerned.  Usually  the  average 
number  of  food-energy  units  to  which  a  family  is  equivalent  is  smaller  than  the 
number  of  persons;  hence  the  energy  values  of  diets  are  higher  when  expressed 
on  a  food-energy-unit  basis  than  on  a  per  capita  basis.  This  is  generally  the  case 
for  most  nutrients  other  than  calcium. 

The  total  content  of  the  diet  in  food-energy  value  or  in  a  specific  nutrient 
divided  by  the  number  of  nutrition  units  to  which  the  family  is  equivalent  with 
respect  to  food  energy  or  the  specific  nutrient  gives  the  average  nutritive  value  per 
nutrition  unit,  as  shown  in  the  various  tables. 

Classification  of  Foods 

A  consistent  classification  of  food  items  facilitates  comparisons  of  food  expendi- 
tures and  consumption  from  one  study  to  another.  The  classification  adopted  in 
this  study  is  similar  to  that  used  in  previous  studies  of  this  Bureau  and  is  based 
on  the  similarity  of  foods  both  as  sources  of  important  nutrients,  and  as  products 
of  different  agricultural  and  food-processing  enterprises.  Insofar  as  there  are 
differences  in  the  classifications  used  in  the  analysis  of  data  from  the  two  types 
of  supplementary  schedules,  the  first  consideration  was  given  more  weight  in  the 
analysis  of  food  records;  the  second,  in  the  analysis  of  the  food-estimate  sched- 
ules (check  lists) . 

The  chief  difference  in  the  classification  followed  in  the  analysis  of  data  from 
the  two  schedules  was  with  respect  to  fruit  and  vegetables  other  than  potatoes, 
mature  legumes,  and  dried  products.  In  the  analysis  of  food  records,  the  nutri- 
tionally important  leafy,  green,  and  yellow  vegetables,  tomatoes,  and  citrus  fruit 
have  been  separated  from  other  fruit  and  vegetables,  without  distinguishing 
whether  they  were  fresh  or  canned  products.  In  the  check  lists,  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  whether  fruit  and  vegetables  were  fresh  or  canned,  without  dis- 
tinguishing between  their  inherent  nutritive  qualities. 

The  following  list  shows  the  main  headings,  with  examples,  used  in  the  classi- 
fication of  data  from  food  records : 
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Eggs. 

Milk    and    milk    products    other    than 
butter: 
Milk: 

Fluid — whole,    skim,    and    butter- 
milk. 
Evaporated  and  condensed. 
Dry. 
Cheese. 
Cream. 
Ice  cream  and  milk  custards. 

Fats: 
Butter. 

Table  fats  other  than  butter. 
Oils,  salad  and  cooking  oil,  mayon- 
naise and  salad  dressings. 
Lard  and  other  shortenings,  includ- 
ing   rendered    animal    fats,    vege- 
table shortenings,  and  compounds. 
Bacon,    salt    side,    suet,    and    other 
fatty  tissues. 
Meat  and  poultrv:  fresh,  cured,  canned: 
Beef. 
Veal. 

Mutton  and  lamb. 
Pork    (exclusive  of  bacon,   salt  side, 

and  lard). 
Miscellaneous     meat     products,     in- 
cluding sausages,  lunch  meat,  liver, 
kidney,  heart,  tripe. 
Poultry  and  game. 
Fish  and  sea  food;  fresh,  canned,  pre- 
served. 
Sugars : 

Sugar,    granulated,    powdered,    loaf, 

white,  brown,  maple. 
Sirups,    cane,    corn,    maple   and   sor- 
ghum; molasses;  honey:   and  can- 
dies. 
Preserves,  jellies,  jams,  marmalades, 
and  candied  fruits. 
Grain  products: 

Bread  and  other  baked  goods: 
Bread,  white,  whole-wheat,  rye. 
Crackers. 

Cakes,    cookies,    rolls,    and    other 
baked  goods. 
Ready-to-eat  cereals. 
Flour,  other  cereals,  and  cereal  prod- 
ucts: 
Flours  and  meals,  including  wheat, 
rye,    and    prepared    flours,    and 
corn  meal. 


Grain  products— Continued. 

Uncooked  cereals,  such  as  hominy 
grits,      rice,      oatmeal,      farina>, 
tapioca. 
Pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  spaghetti, 
noodles. 
Vegetables    and    fruit;    fresh,    canned, 
cooked: 

Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes,  includ- 
ing yams. 

Green-colored  and  leafy  vegetables, 
as  green  asparagus,  broccoli,  cab- 
bage, lettuce  and  other  salad 
plants,  okra,  green  peppers,  snap 
beans,  spinach,  and  other  greens. 

Yellow-colored  vegetables  (except 
sweetpotatoes),  as  carrots,  pump- 
kin, yellow  squash,  pimiento,  red 
peppers. 

Tomatoes:  whole,  juice,  puree,  pastes. 

Other  vegetables,  as  beets,  cauli- 
flower, bleached  celery,  corn,  cu- 
cumber, eggplant,  mushrooms, 
onions,  parsnips,  radishes,  turnips, 
white  squash. 

Citrus  fruit. 

Other  fruit,  as  apples,  apricots,  avo- 
cados, bananas,  berries,  cantaloup, 
cherries,  grapes,  peaches,  pine- 
apple, plums,  prunes,  rhubarb, 
watermelon. 
Vegetables  and  fruit;  dried: 

Vegetables,  as  dried  corn. 

Fruit,  as  dried  apples,  apricots,  dates, 
figs,  peaches,  prunes,  raisins. 
Mature  legumes: 

Dry,  as  beans,  peas,  cowpeas,  soy- 
beans, lentils. 

Canned    and.   cooked,    as    pork    and 
beans,  baked  beans. 
Nuts: 

In  shell. 

Shelled,  including  prepared  coconut, 
peanut  butter. 
Miscellaneous: 

Soups  and  other  food  mixtures,  as 
meat-,  fish-,  or  cereal-containing 
products,  and  prepared  desserts. 

Beverages,  flavorings,  and  leavening 
agents,  including  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  bottled  beverages,  salt, 
spices,  yeast,  soda,  and  baking 
powder. 
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Reports  of  the  Study 

The  reports  of  the  study  of  consumer  purchases  published  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  cover  the  communities  for  which  this  agency  'had  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  survey  except  for  certain  small  cities.  This  Bureau  surveyed  two 
cities  in  the  N  ortheast— Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Westbrook,  Maine— for 
which  it  presents  only  income  data.  Data  concerning  family  expenditures  in 
these  cities  are  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  along  with  those  for 
Wallmgford  and  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  which  it  surveyed.  In  turn  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  presents  expenditure  data  for  certain  small  cities 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— two  in  the  Southeast,  Gastonia 
.North  Carolina,  and  Albany,  Georgia,  and  one  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain 
region,  Billings,  Montana.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  pre- 
sents in  this  volume  the  analysis  of  the  nutritive  value  and  adequacy  of  diets  in 
all  communities  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  well  as  in  villages 
and  small  cities  which  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  surveyed 

The  reports  in  the  series  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  fall  in 
two  groups:  (1)  Those  presenting  data  concerning  family  income  and  the  sum- 
mary of  expenditures.  The  reports  of  this  group  are  in  two  parts— part  1,  familv 
income,  family  composition,  occupation  and,  for  city  and  village  families  rents 
paid  and  rental  values  of  owned  homes;  and  part  2,  a  summary  of  exp  nditures 
for  the  major  consumption  categories;  (2)  those  presenting  details  of  expenditures 
for  specific  commodities. 

The  publications  included  in  these  two  groups  of  reports  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Income  and  expenditure  summary: 

Urban  and  village  series: 

Part  1,  Income,  family  composition,  and  housing  (4  volumes) — 
Pacific  region.     Misc.  Pub.  339,  380  pp.,  illus.     1939. 
Plains  and  Mountain  region.     Misc.  Pub.  345,  330  pp.,  illus.     1939 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region  and  New  England  region 

Misc.  Pub.  370,  447  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Southeast  region.     Misc.  Pub.  375,  390  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Part  2,  Summary  of  expenditures  (1  volume) — 

Five  regions.     Misc.  Pub.  396,  410  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Farm  series: 

Part  1,  Income  and  family  composition  (3  volumes) — 

Pacific  region  and  Plains  and  Mountain  region.      Misc    Pub    356 

276  pp.,  illus.     1939.  * 

Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  New  England  regions.      Misc 

Pub.  383,  259  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Southeast  region.     Misc.  Pub.  462,  —  pp.,  illus.  1941. 
Part  2,  Summary  of  expenditures  (1  volume) — 

Five  regions.     Misc.  Pub.  465,  —  pp.,  illus.  1941. 

(2)  Expenditure  detail: 

Family  Housing  and  Facilities — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  399,  223  pp.,  illus 
1940. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Medical  Care — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  402,  241  pp.,  illus 
1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Automobile  and  Other  Transportation — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.,  Pub.  415,  272  pp    illus 
1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Household  Furnishings  and  Equipment — ■ 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  436,  212  pp.,  illus 
1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Education,  Reading,  Recreation,  and  Tobacco — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.  456,  pp.,  illus 

1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Personal  Care,    Gifts,   Taxes,  and   Miscellaneous 
Items — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.   455,  —  pp.,  illus. 
1941. 
Changes  in  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Families — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  464,  226  pp.,  illus. 
1941. 
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(2)   Expenditure  detail — Continued. 

Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels  (2  volumes) — ■ 

Five  regions,  Urban  and  Village  series.      Misc.  Pub.  452,  268  pp.,  illus. 

1941. 
Five  regions,  Farm  series.     Misc.  Pub.  405,  393  pp.,  illus.      1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Clothing  (2  volumes) — 

Five  regions,  Urban  and  Village  series.     Misc.  Pub.  422,  329  pp.,  illus. 

1941. 
Five  regions,  Farm  series.     Misc.  Pub.  428,  387  pp.,  illus.      1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and  Household  Operation  (2  volumes) — 
Five  regions,  Urban,  and  Village  series.     Misc.  Pub.  432,  244  pp.,  illus. 

1941. 
Five  regions,  Farm  series.     Misc.  Pub.  457,  —  pp.,  illus.  1941. 

Summary  of  Sources  of  Information  on  Food 

In  addition  to  the  information  on  family  food  consumption  and  dietary  levels 
provided  by  the  two  volumes  on  that  subject  listed  in  the  preceding  section,  cer- 
tain facts  regarding  the  food  supply  are  available  in  the  reports  on  income  and  in 
the  expenditure  summary  in  both  the  urban-village  and  the  farm  series. 

Reports  on  income,  Part  I  of  each  series,  provide  information  on  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  home-produced  food  to  family  income.  The  regional  volumes  of 
the  urban  and  village  series  contain  tables  showing  for  all  families  in  the  income 
sample  in  each  of  the  small  cities  studied  the  number  and  percentage  of  families 
producing  specified  kinds  of  food,  and  the  average  quantity  and/or  money  value 
of  such  food  produced  at  home  for  family  use.  Similar  data  are  presented  for 
each  village  analysis  unit  for  families  classified  by  income  and  by  occupation. 
Text  or  appendix  tables  in  the  regional  volumes  of  the  farm  series  include  for  all 
families  in  the  income  sample  in  each  farm  section  studied  information  on  the 
percentage  having  home-produced  food  and  the  average  quantity  and/or  money 
value  of  specified  products.  This  secies  also  presents  by  family  type  and  income, 
data  on  the  number  having  income  from  farm-furnished  food,  its  average  value 
both  on  a  family  and  on  a  per  food-expenditure-unit  basis,  and  the  average  quan- 
tities of  specified  foods  home-produced  for  family  use. 

The  data  on  home-produced  food  presented  in  the  income  reports  were  obtained 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  its  contribution  to  nonmoney  income. 
The  over-all  values  thus  obtained  may  be  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  com- 
ponent parts — overestimates  of  the  use  of  some  items  during  a  12-month  period 
are  counterbalanced  by  underestimates  of  others.  Comparisons  should  not  be 
made  between  these  data  on  quantity  and  those  derived  from  supplementary 
schedules  shown  in  the  special  food  reports.  The  former  are  for  a  12-month 
period  and  refer  to  production;  the  latter  are  for  a  single  7-day  period,  and  refer 
to  consumption. 

The  summary  of  expenditures,  Part  II  of  each  series,  presents  food  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  goods  and  services  by  family  type  and  income  and  by  occupation 
and  income.  In  these  volumes  are  presented  tables  showing  the  average  total 
money  value  of  all  food,  including  that  purchased  and  that  received  without 
direct  payment.  Expenditures  for  food  are  given  per  family  per  year  and  per 
food-expenditure  unit  per  meal.  Also  shown  are  the  number  of  families  having 
expenditures  for  food  away  from  home  and  the  number  receiving  food  without 
direct  expenditure,  ranges  of  expenditures  for  food,  and  coefficients  of  variation 
of  expenditures  for  food. 

Volumes  in  the  urban  series  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  are 
the  source  of  information  on  the  food  of  families  in  small  cities,  middle-sized,  and 
large  cities  and  in  metropolises,  except  for  the  analysis  of  data  from  food  records 
provided  in  this  present  publication.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No. 
648,  Family  Expenditures  in  Selected  Cities,  1935-36,  Volume  II,  Food,  presents 
data  from  expenditure  schedules  and  food-estimate  supplementary  schedules 
(food  check  lists).  Data  on  food  from  expenditure  schedules  are  also  presented 
in  various  reports  summarizing  outlays  for  various  goods  and  services  by  groups 
of  families  classified  by  income  and  family  type  and  by  income  and  occupation. 
Data  from  each  of  the  metropolitan  areas,  New  York  and  Chicago,  are  presented 
in  separate  volumes;  data  for  large,  middle-sized,  and  in  one  region  for  small 
cities  are  presented  in  a  single  volume  for  each  region.  The  income  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  study  of  consumer  purchases  do  not  present  in- 
formation on  the  contribution  made  by  home-produced  food  to  income;  this  is 
relatively  unimportant,  on  the  whole,  in  large  cities. 
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EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE.      SECTION  VIII.      FOOD 
___  USUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD  AT  HOME  DURING  EACH  SEASON  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


EXPENSE  AT— 
1.  Grocery  or  general  store  (exclude  soap  and  other 
supplies  included  as  household  operation) 


2.  Meat,  fish:   Market  or  farm 

3.  Dairy  farm  or  creamery _ 

4.  Vegetable  and  fruit:   Market  or  farm. 

5.  Bakery ._ 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD 
AT  HOME 


6.  Ice  cream,  candy 

7.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  other  drinks.. 

8.  Other  food  at  home 

9.  Total  for  week  or  month.. 
10- Total  for  season 


Marcb,  Apr.Viloy 


,*-     .   ,    u  F00D  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
(Exclude  board  while  away  at  school  and  meals  carried 
from  home) 


11.  Meals  at  work 

12.  Lunches  at  school. 


13.  Meals  while  traveling  < 
on  vacation 


14.  Other  meals  awav  from 


15.  Ice  cream,  candy 

16.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  etc.. 
IL Total  (11-16). 


£^^^^?BS3#£aS& 


22.  Food  received  as  gift  or  pay $ 

23.  Food  raised  for  family's  own  use.._ 

24; Total  (22-23).._ c 


FOOD  CANNED  AT  HOME  DURING  SCHEDULE 
YEAR 


X      X      X      I    $.. 


TOTAL  FOOD  EXPENSE  DURING 
SCHEDULE  YEAR 

18.  Food  at  home  (add  line  10) 

19.  Food  away  from  home  (line  17) 

20.  Board  at  school  (transfer  from  education)... 
2L Total  (18-20) 


-Quarts 
Gallons 


25.  Vegetables 

26.  Sauerkraut. 

21  ■  **"* Quarts 

28.  Jellies,  jams pints 

29.  Pickles,  relishes Quarts 

30.  Poultry,  meats _ Quarts 


31.  Other.. 


-Quarts 


32.  Of  food  canned  at  home,  what  proportion  w 

Mmt  than         Ltss  than 
half  half 

□  □     Vegetables. 
O                 □     Fruits. 
9 D     Poultry,  moat'?. 


as  home  produced: 


Expenditure  Schedule,  Section  VIII. 
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*Hkll°          CONFIDENTIAL 

The  tn/ormcticn  requested  in  this  sehedule 
isstrietly  tciVrr.lfcl.      Girlng  it  is  voluntary. 
It  trill  not  be  ret  n  bi,  cr.y  except  sworn  apent$ 
of  the   cooptratinp  agencies  and   Kill   not    be 
mmmUmbU  lor  taxation  purposes. 

U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

IN  COOPERATION   WITH 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS   PROGRESS   ADMINISTRATION 

AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WASHINGTON 

STUDY  OF 
CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  FEDERAL  WORKS  PROJECT 

FOOD  CONSUMED 

during  last  7  days 
(Check  ltat) 

C<w 
Ex, 

Toi 

Cot 

le  No 

■>cnditure  Schedule  No _ 

.r.tv £ 

tate _ 

E.  D.  or  M. 

C.  D 

-  persons  in  economic  far- 

Age 
Da 

irt 

Occupation  of  husband  

e  of 

Clr Inc 

Seven  days  c 

A                                               D 

'■ 

D 

F. 

A 

« 

c 

D 

E 

Qusntiiy 
ITFM 

- 

Price  or 
value 

Elf*  Dire; 

value 

doted, 
P»> 

ITEM 

1  days 
(give  utitj 

PrlM  or 

value 
(give  unit) 

Expense  or 
money 
value 

Check 
00 

ilhorre- 

pro- 
duced. 
gift,  or 

P»F 

I.  MEATS.  POULTRY 

Beef: 

? 

33.  Ham:  Sliced 

S 

$ 

1.  Steak:  Round 

?. 

34.           Whole  O  half  D.. 

2.           Sirloin. 

3.           Other 

36.  Salt  side:  Dry  cured.. 

37.  Pickled 



4.   Pot  roast:  Rump 

5.           Chuck 

Other  meat: 

7.   Roast:  Loir. 

8.           Rib _._ 

9.           Other 

10.  Boiling:  Pia'.o 

42.  Other 

11.           Other 

12.  Ground 

43.  Chicken:  Roast 

13.  Liver 

14.  Corned  beef 

15.  Dried  beef 

II.  SEA  FOOD 

Fish: 

1.   Fresh 

Veal: 

17.  Chops 

2.  Canned  salmon: 

3.  Red 

Pink. 

20.  Stew 





21.  Other 

4.  Other,  canned. 

Lamb: 

22.  Chops 

Seafood  (not  fish): 

0.  Canned. _ 

23.  Leg... 





24.  Breast 

7.  Other 

25.  Chuck,  shoulder 

Hi.  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND 
FATTY  FOODS 

1.    Eggs 

26.  Other 

Pork,  fresh: 

27.   Chops 

2.   Milk:  Whole,  bottled. 

2y.  Sausage 

4.            Buttermilk 



30.   Other 

Pork,  smoked  or  cured: 

6.           Dry,  skimmed.... 





31.  Bacon:   Sliced 

32.           Strip 

S.           Other 

Food-estimate  Schedule  'Food  Check  List). 
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V.CBAIN  PRODUCTS 

1.  Dread:  While 

2.  Whole  wheat 

3.  Rye 

4.  Crackers 

5.  Cake... 

0.  Other  baked  goods.... 

7.  Flour:  While 

8.  Graham 

9.  Rye - 

10.  Com  rn'.-al 

11.  Hominy  6rits.„: 

12.  Rice 

13.  Rolled  oats 
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9.  Beets  O  turnlpa  D.... 

10.  Celery 

11.  Snapbeans.- 

12.  Peas 

13.  Onions 

14.  Other 

Vegetables,  cauued: 

15.  Asparagus 

10.  Green  beans 

17.  Baked  beans 

18.  Corn 

19.  Peas 

20.  Tomatoes 

21.  Tomato  juice 

22.  Other 

c 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 


WASHINGTON 


Agent 


Food  Record  No. 


Information  requested  is  confidential  and  giving  it  is  voluntary.     It  will   be  seen  only   by  sworn 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 

RECORD  OF  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  FOR  ONE  WEEK 

INVENTORY  OF  FOOD  ON  HAND 


KIND  OF  FOOD 

(Specify) 

Date  of  beginning  record 
After _ 

meal 

After 

meal 

Quantity 

Price 

(Give  unit) 

Value 

Quantity 

Price 

(Give  unit) 

Weight 

Measure 

Weight 

Measure 

Value 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

1                        

2                          

3 

4            — - 

5 

6                            

L< 

29 

r~^^~ 

30 

31             

Total 

X    X 

X    X 

X     X 

X      X 

X   X 

X   X 

X     X 

X     X 

(2) 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

WASHINGTON 


Agent - Food  Record  So 

Information  requested  Is  confidential,  and  giving  it  is  voluntary. 
It  trill  be  seen  only  by  sworn  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 

RECORD  OF  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  FOR  ONE  WEEK 

DAILY  RECORD  OF  FOOD  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  HOUSE 


Date 

END  07  FOOD 

WeUbt 

Measure 

iGi're  uait) 

!GlT.uaK) 

ViLtT* 

(Spedfy) 

Lb. 

Ot 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5.  . 

6. 

,             - 

1— 

_^ 

MEALS  BOUGHT  AND  EATEN  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


ITEM                                                                i       Number 

Price 

Expenditure 



i ; 

S.  Car.dv,  ice  cream,  drinks,  etc L 

1  • 

C3) 
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Appendix  D.  Glossary5 

Analysis  unit. — The  schedules  from  a  group  of  communities  combined  for  pur- 
poses of  tabulation.  In  all  regions  schedules  were  combined  into  units  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  urbanization  and  geographic  location  of  the  community  in 
which  the  family  lived,  i.  e.,  village  families  in  a  given  region  form  one  analysis 
unit,  city  families,  another.  In  the  Southeast,  separate  analysis  units  were  estab- 
lished for  Negro  and  white  families.  The  number  of  communities  combined  to 
form  a  single  analysis  unit  varied  with  the  type  of  data  presented  and  the  number 
of  cases  needed  to  give  reliable  averages.  In  this  report  on  food  there  are  6 
analysis  units  for  village  and  5  for  small-city  families  presenting  data  on  a  12- 
month  basis  for  food  purchased  for  household  consumption,  but  only  3  for  each 
presenting  data  on  a  7-day  basis  for  the  consumption  of  individual  articles  of 
food.     (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  table  51.) 

Cell. — A  group  of  families  of  specified  family  type  and  occupation  at  a  specific 
income  level.  In  the  case  of  data  from  the  food  records,  also  a  group  of  families 
at  a  specified  level  of  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit. 

Consumption  sample. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  233. 

Diet,  grade  of. — See  Grade  of  Diet. 

Economic  family. — A  group  of  persons  living  in  the  same  dwelling,  sharing  a 
common  table,  pooling  incomes,  and  dependent  upon  family  funds  for  most  of 
their  support.  In  addition  to  such  persons  living  in  the  home,  the  economic 
family  as  defined  for  this  study  included  sons  and  daughters  who  were  away  from 
home,  yet  dependent  on  the  family  income  for  at  least  75  percent  of  their  support. 
Sons  or  daughters  living  at  home,  who  earned  but  paid  nothing  for  room  and  board, 
and  guests  who  lived  in  the  household  27  weeks  or  longer  during  the  year,  making 
no  payment  for  room  or  board,  were  considered  family  members.  Information 
concerning  the  income  and  expenditures  of  all  such  members  was  required  for  an 
acceptable  expenditure  schedule. 

The  economic  family  did  not,  however,  include  related  dependents  living  apart 
from  the  family,  such  as  aged  parents;  sons  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  sons 
and  daughters  living  at  home  who  had  separated  their  finances  from  those  of  the 
parents;  or  persons  living  in  institutions  at  no  expense  to  the  family. 

Eligibility  requirements. — Characteristics  which  an  economic  family  must 
have  had  in  order  to  be  included  in  the  study.  For  enumeration  of  these  require- 
ments, see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Eligibility  Requirements,  page  233. 

Expenditure  schedule. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  the  amounts  spent 
by  all  family  members  for  food  and  other  goods  and  services;  quantities  of  certain 
items  purchased  and  the  prices  paid;  kind  of  housing  facilities  in  the  dwelling 
unit;  ownership  of  automobiles  and  certain  major  types  of  household  and  recrea- 
tional equipment;  change  in  net  worth;  and  other  items.  (See  food  section  of 
expenditure  schedule,  p.  258.) 

Expenditures  for  family  living. — Money  expenditures  incurred  for  family  living, 
whether  or  not  payment  had  been  made.  All  items  of  expenditure  were  classified 
in  15  expenditure  groups:  Food;  household  operation;  housing;  furnishings  and 
equipment;  clothing;  automobile;  other  travel  and  transportation;  personal  care; 
medical  care;  recreation;  tobacco;  reading;  formal  education;  gifts,  welfare,  and 
selected  taxes;  and  other  items  of  family  expenditure.  (For  items  included  in 
food  group,  see  Food  Expenditures.)  Value  of  housing,  food,  fuel  and  ice,  and 
clothing  received  without  direct  expenditure  was  not  included.  (See  Value  of 
Family  Living.) 

Family. — See  Economic  Family. 

Family  income. — See  Income. 

Family  occupation. — See  Occupational  Classification. 

Family  schedule,  city  or  village. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  data  on 
family  and  household  composition  during  the  report  year;  home  tenure;  interest 
on  mortgage  on  owned  home;  type  of  living  quarters  occupied;  money  income  of 
all  family  members  from  earnings  or  other  sources;  estimated  nonmoney  income 
from  occupancy  of  an  owned  home;  value  of  home-produced  food;  relief  status. 

Family  size  (economic  family) . — See  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Family  type. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families  bv 
Type. 

Food  check  list. — See  Supplementary  Schedule,  Food  Check  List. 

»  The  Glossary  is  arranged  alphabetically  throughout  except  for  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  household 
size  and  income.  For  definitions  not  included  here  see  Glossary  in  volumes  on  Family  Income  and  Expendi- 
tures, Parts  1  and  2. 
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Food  expenditures,  family  (12-month  schedule). — Expenditures  for  all  food 
consumed  by  members  of  the  economic  family  at  home  or  away  from  home  (in- 
cluding board  at  school)  and  by  paid  household  help  and  guests  fed  from  family 
food  supplies.  Expenditures  for  boarders'  food  were  deducted.  ('The  amount 
deducted  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  unit-meals  served  to 
such  persons  by  average  expenditures  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal.) 

Food  at  home. — Expenditures  for  all  food  purchased  for  consumption  at 
family  and  vacation  homes  and  as  meals  carried  from  home.  Expenditures 
for  feed  for  pets  were  excluded. 

Food  away  from  home. —  Meals  and  lunches  bought  at  work  or  school; 
meals  bought  while  traveling  or  on  vacation  and  other  meals  away  from 
home  (except  those  purchased  on  a  business  trip  for  which  there  was  reim- 
bursement by  employer);  board  for  children  away  at  school;  between-meal 
food  and  drink,  such  as  ice  cream,  candy,  beverages,  bought  and  consumed 
away  from  home.  Expenditures  for  items  such  as  coffee  or  milk  bought  to 
supplement  meals  carried  from  home  were  included.  Expenditures  for  food 
away  from  home  included  in  many  cases  some  outlay  for  service  and  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  for  food. 

Food-expenditure  unit. — The  money  value  of  the  food  of  a  moderately  active 
man  was  taken  as  a  unit  and  expressed  as  1.0.  Scales  of  numbers  representing 
the  relative  money  value  of  the  food  of  household  members  of  other  ages  and  ac- 
tivity were  devised.  Two  different  scales  have  been  used  in  this  study,  a  fairly 
detailed  one  for  use  with  supplementary  7-day  food  schedules,  and  a  much  con- 
densed modification  of  this  for  use  with  the  12-month  expenditure  schedules.  See 
Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  251,  for  scales  and  their  derivation. 

To  obtain  the  average  money  value  of  food  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal  for 
a  specific  family,  the  product  of  the  number  of  meals  served  each  individual 
multiplied  by  the  appropriate  factor  (relative  money  value)  shown  in  the  pertinent 
scale  for  that  individual  was  obtained  for  each  household  member.  The  sum  of 
such  products  for  the  various  individuals  gave  the  number  of  food-expenditure 
unit-meals  to  which  the  household  was  equivalent.  Aggregate  money  value  of 
food  divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  food-expenditure  unit-meals  gave  the 
average  money  value  per  unit -meal  for  the  household. 

To  obtain  an  average  of  money  value  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal  for  a 
group  of  families  (such  as  an  income  class,  or  a  family-type  group),  the  averages 
obtained  for  each  family  in  the  group  were  added;  the  sum  was  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  families.  Thus  all  families  were  given  equal  weight  in  the  com- 
putation, regardless  of  the  number  of  food-expenditure  unit-meals  to  which  each 
family  was  equivalent. 

Food  groups. — The  classification  of  foods  into  groups  having  similar  nutritive 
value  or  significance.     See  Methodology  and  Appraisal.  Classification  of  Foods. 

Food,  home-produced. — Food  produced  and  consumed  at  home,  including  eggs, 
milk,  meat,  and  poultry;  fruit  and  vegetables;  sirup,  honey  or  other  food.  Wild 
fruit,  berries,  nuts,  fish,  or  game  killed  for  food  were  included  also.  Values  were 
based  on  current  retail  prices  at  local  stores  for  this  urban-village  report. 

Food,  money  value  of. — The  sum  of  expenditures  for  purchased  food  and  the 
imputed  money  value  of  home-produced  food  and  food  received  as  gift  or  pay. 
Home-produced  foods  and  other  food  received  without  direct  expenditure  were 
valued  at  prices  families  would  have  paid,  had  they  purchased  food  of  similar 
quality  and  quantity  at  local  retail  outlets. 

Food  received  as  gift  or  pay. — Foods,  such  as  garden  produce,  poultry,  eggs, 
baked  goods,  jellies,  or  milk,  received  as  gift  or  pay.  Included  also  were  foods 
brought  home  by  a  proprietor  or  employee  of  a  store;  meals  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer without  charge;  and  free  meals  received  as  guest  in  excess  of  those  furnished 
to  guests. 

Food  record. — See  Supplementary  Schedule,  Food  Record. 

Grade  of  diet.— Diets  were  classified  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor  on  the 
basis  of  their  nutritive  value.     See  page  55  for  specifications  for  each  grade. 

Home-produced  food,  value  of. — See  Food,  Hume-produced. 

Household. — In  this  report  on  food,  all  persons  who  had  meals  with  the  family 
during  the  year,  including,  in  addition  to  members  of  the  economic  family,  the 
following  nonfamily  members:  Boarders,  tourists  or  transients,  paid  household 
help,  nurse  for  the  sick,  and  guests.  Meals  furnished  to  household  help  were 
considered  part  of  family  food  expenditures.  Meals  furnished  to  boarders  were 
considered  business  expenditures. 
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Household  size. — Except  for  expenditures  for  food  and  money  value  of  all 
food,  which  are  reported  in  terms  of  the  consumption  of  the  economic  family 
and  paid  household  help  and  guests,  all  data  on  food  in  this  report  pertain  to  the 
entire  household  as  the  unit  rather  than  the  economic  family  as  the  unit.  All 
computations  of  household  size  for  purposes  of  dietary  analyses  were  based  on 
the  total  number  of  meals  served,  including  those  served  to  boarders,  paid  help, 
guests,  and  others  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  economic  family.  The  size  of  the 
household  has  been  computed  on  several  bases,  including  week-equivalent  persons, 
food-expenditure  units,  and  several  nutrition  units,  such  as  food-energy  units, 
protein  units,  calcium  units,  or  vitamin  A  units.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal 
for  scales  of  equivalents,  and  use  made  of  each  measure  of  household  size.  Brief 
descriptions  follow: 

Week-equivalent  person. — One  person  in  the  household  for  21  meals  or 
several  persons  consuming  an  aggregate  of  21  meals.  Thus  seven  guests  in 
the  household  for  three  meals  each  would  count  as  one  week-equivalent 
person. 

Food-expenditure  unit. — The  money  value  of  the  food  of  a  moderately 
active  adult  expressed  as  1.0  was  taken  as  a  unit,  and  scales  of  numbers  were 
devised  to  represent  the  relative  value  of  the  food  of  individuals  of  other 
ages  and  activity.  Two  different  scales  of  equivalents  have  been  used  in 
this  study,  a  fairly  detailed  one  with  supplementary  7-day  food  schedules, 
and  a  condensed  modification  of  this  with  the  12-month  expenditure  sched- 
ules.    (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Food-expenditure  Units.) 

Nutrition  unit. — This  general  term  refers  to  any  one  of  a  series  of  units 
for  specific  nutrients,  such  as  protein,  calcium,  or  vitamin  A.  In  determin- 
ing household  size  in  nutrition  units,  food  allowances  (with  reference  to  each 
nutrient  separately)  were  expressed  as  1.0  for  the  moderately  active  man, 
and  scales  of  numbers  were  devised  to  show  the  relative  allowances  for  other 
household  members.     (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Nutrition  Units.) 

Income. — The  term  income  was  limited  to  current  income  for  the  year,  exclud- 
ing funds  made  available  to  the  family  through  liquidation  of  capital  assets, 
through  borrowing,  or  through  the  accumulation  of  debt. 

Because  the  expenditure  schedule  supplied  data  for  calculating  net  income  in 
addition  to  those  appearing  on  the  family-income  schedule,  the  income  figures  by 
which  income  and  expenditure  schedules  were  classified  differed  slightly.  In 
computing  the  adjusted  income  figures  (used  in  the  analysis  of  consumption),  ad- 
justments were  made  for  automobile  and  other  transportation  expenditures  charge- 
able to  business  and  for  other  minor  occupational  expenditures;  and  for  differ- 
ences between  estimated  and  actual  expenditures  of  food  served  to  boarders.  Ad- 
justment also  was  made  for  differences  between  estimated  and  reported  expendi- 
tures for  owned  familv  and  vacation  homes,  and  for  value  of  rent  received  as 
gift. 

The  method  of  computing  this  adjusted  net  money  and  nonmoney  income  re- 
ceived by  all  members  of  the  village  or  city  family  is  indicated  below: 

Total  net  family  income  (sum  of  A  and  B). 

A.  Net  money  income  (sum  of  1  and  2  minus  3). 

1.  Earnings  from  employment  (sum  of  a  and  b). 

a.  Earnings   from   occupations   other   than   keeping   roomers   and 
boarders. 
(1)   Reported  net  earnings  minus  additional  items  of  occupational 
expenditures  not  deducted  from  the  reported  figure,  such  as 
automobile  and  other  transportation  expenditures  charge- 
able to  business,  dues  to  unions  and  business  associations, 
technical  books  and  periodicals. 
6.  Income  from  keeping  roomers  and  boarders. 
(1)   Gross  income  minus  cost  of  boarders'  food. 

2.  Net  money  income  from  other  sources. 

a.  Interest,  dividends,  profits,  rents  from  property,  pensions,  an- 
nuities, gifts,  etc. 

3.  Business  losses,  not  elsewhere  deducted. 

B.  Nonmoney  income  (sum  of  1,  2,  and  3). 

1.  Net  value  of  occupancy  of  owned  family  and  vacation  homes. 

a.  Rental  value  minus  expenditures. 

2.  Rent  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

3.  Value  of  home-produced  food  (village  families  only). 
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Income  sample. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  233. 

Native-Negro  family. — Any  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  were 
Negro  and  were  born  in  continental  United  States  or  outlying  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  of  American  parents  temporarily  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Native- white  family.— Any  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  were 
white  and  were  born  in  continental  United  States  or  outlying  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  of  American  parents  temporarily  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Nonfamily  members.— See  Household,  and  Economic  Family. 

No  report. — A  schedule  was  not  accepted  for  tabulation  if  there  was  no  report 
on  any  basic  item  of  information  necessary  for  the  computation  of  total  family 
income,  or  if  the  family  was  unable  to  report  an  any  of  the  main  expenditure 
groups,  such  as  food,  clothing,  or  automobile  expenditures.  A  schedule  was 
accepted  for  tabulation,  however,  if  there  was  no  report  on  an  item  of  relatively 
small  importance,  such  as  the  number  of  guests  entertained  during  the  year,  or 
expenditures  for  specific  items  within  a  main  expenditure  group.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  was  assumed  that  entries  of  no  report  rather  than  zero  meant  that  the 
family  had  some  expenditure  for  the  items  but  was  unable  to  say  how  much.  In 
tabulating  the  data,  the  total  expenditure  reported  was  allocated  to  the  individual 
items  of  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  data  from  other  families  in  the  same  income, 
family-type,  and  occupational  group  having  and  reporting  expenditures  for  the 
specific  items.  Adjustment  for  no-report  entries  was  made  in  this  food  report 
only  for  data  from  the  12-month  expenditure  schedules. 

Nutrition  unit.— See  Household  Size,  and  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Nutri- 
tion Units. 

Occupational  classification.— The  occupational  group  from  which  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  family's  total  earnings  were  derived.  Three  groups,  the  wage- 
earner,  clerical,  and  the  business  and  professional  were  discussed  in  the  volume 
summarizing  expenditures;  the  two  latter  have  been  combined  in  the  detailed 
analyses  of  the  consumption  sample  for  all  city  and  village  units.  For  Negro 
families  in  the  Southeast  cities,  only  limited  tabulations  were  made  for  the  occu- 
pational groups.     The  classifications  include  the  following  types  of  occupations: 

Business  and  professional.— Entrepreneurs  or  proprietors  (net  income  from 
roomers  and  boarders  was  classed  as  income  from  independent  business); 
salaried  managers  and  officials  of  business  enterprises;  independent  profes- 
sional people  such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  architects;  salaried  professional 
workers  such  as  teachers,  clergymen,  graduate  nurses,  and  social  workers. 

Clerical. — Office  workers;  salespeople;  mail  carriers;  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  radio  operators. 

Wage- earner. — Skilled  workers  and  foremen,  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  persons  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  farm  laborers. 

Persons  per  economic  family.— See  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Record  card. — Schedule  used  for  the  random  sample  of  addresses  visited.  It 
shows  color,  nativity,  whether  the  family  included  both  husband  and  wife, 
whether  married  for  more  than  a  year,  and  other  qualifications  affecting  eligibility 
for  the  family-income  schedule.     See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  233. 

Relief  family.— Family  in  which  any  member  received  direct  relief  in  cash  or 
kind  at  any  time  during  the  report  year;  work  relief  from  public  or  private  agen- 
cies; charity  donation  received  upon  proof  of  need;  any  pension  of  noncontribu- 
tory  type  paid  upon  proof  of  need.  Receipt  of  money  from  a  son  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  considered  direct  relief.  Earnings  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  were  not  considered  relief. 

Report  year. — Any  12-month  period  between  January  1, 1935,  and  December  31, 
1936,  for  which  the  family  chose  to  give  the  information.  If  more  than  one 
12-month  schedule  was  filled,  the  year  reported  was  the  same  on  all  schedules  for 
a  family. 

Sales  tax  on  food. — The  tax  paid  in  addition  to  the  regular  purchase  price  of 
food.  When  paid  at  a  percentage  rate  for  all  foods,  as  specified  by  State  regula- 
tions, the  amount  was  computed  for  the  total  food  expenditure  and  added  to  the 
money  value  of  the  food  for  the  week.  If  the  tax  was  paid  only  on  certain  items, 
it  was  added  to  the  cost  of  each  item  concerned. 

Samples  and  sampling. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Sampling  Proce- 
dures. 

Schedule. — See  specific  kind  of  schedule,  such  as  Expenditure  Schedule  or  Sup- 
plementary Schedule. 

Supplementary  schedule. — Requested  only  from  families  that  furnished  ex- 
penditure schedules  and  were  willing  to  give  the  necessary   additional  details 
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regarding  food,  clothing,  or  furnishings.     Brief  descriotions  of  th0  +™  4 
supplementary  food  schedules  follow  descriptions  of  the  tuo  types  of 

"pem259r-S26°0f  )differiDg  ^  ^  ~  ""  ab°  '^eiU^1ch^uhCT 

brought  into  the  house  during  that  period  TnH  LtJ^l^  *?  f°°ds 
served  to  each  household  mamge^SS^giSta  boarded  anToa  dTf1* 
A  record  of  the  age,  height,  weight  and  d«v  hv'Z  ™  '  +  -  paid  helP- 
person  fed  also  wis  'included  These ^cS"^??^?^  ^H 
adequacy  of  diets.  (See  schedule  forms,  ppT6 1-263. H**  above  ato^  °f 
^Type  of  family.-See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families  by 

™^^£S?z^  ^ugt°°dt^d  servi^s  purchased  for  *»** 

data  were  obtained  onVe  XdVe  ^For  vZ%  ^ytmh^T^  7^ 
included  total  expenditures  for  living;  the  vahS  of  housing  Si  f  U^  °f  ^ 
received  without  direct  pavment-  and  value  of  LL  ^      g'   J ?°d'  5?1'  and  lce 

It  is  recognized  that  this  figured *for  ™?ue o PS?l^1J!d  aS  glf!  °r  pay' 
total  value,  since  it  does  not  include  value  of  nlfSnnH?       g-d°58  n?u  rePresent 
expenditure  (furnishings,  automobto    and  r^ol^l  receiv«d  without  direct 
nor  does  it  include  value  of  s^ce^rov?oid by LZnrmf^Jh08^0mhte-d)' 
received  free  from  others  "   lamily  members  or  the  services 

purctsTfo^'an'd'  ^^S^fe'-S  ^  ""  ^ 
meals.     See  Food-expenditure  Unit  food-expenditure  unU> 

rep^rrea^^eekT^^n^eTa^ea^on^aT0",  *£  ^  fami*  for  the 
than  husband  and  wife  under  16  wSe  sS»r„t5  f  *""$  b-v*>'Pe'  Persons  other 
total  weeks  of  membership  for  elih aeeTro un  £°f  l^6  ^  %°lder  and  the 
weeks  of  membership  for  etther  age  gmupTe ^  not  counted  27  S  "T  27 
membership  were  considered  one  .rear-eqlnvalent  person™^'  *7  *°  79  Weeks  °* 

eq&OTSSra'S  S[loawfroUP  °f  familfeS  *W0  methods  of  h---g  year- 

sSSSSSSS5  -"Wttsw-M 

Members  other  than  husband  and  wife  bv  affp  <rrnim«      tk«>  u 

year-equivalent  persons  under  16  and  lfi  nr  n£?.  P  f  J?ber  ^ 

o 


